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•  We  recently  mailed  single  copies  of  our  tooklel  P.  s 
of  Salesmans  flip”  to  1200  Mereliandise  Nlana^ers  of 
Department  Stores. 

•  Witli  in  tliree  weeks  we  kave  received  rec|uests  for  2.5.000 
copies  of  tkis  kooklet,  written  ky  Samuel  N.  \Iorrison. 

®  Morrison  says  ^*D.  P.  s  is  a  manual  to  reduce  merchan¬ 
dise  returns  and  complaints.  ' 

Among  leading  stores  that  have  requested  50  to  1000  copies  of  “D.  P.’s  of  Salesman¬ 
ship”  are:  Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 

Co.;  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Co.;  Burdine’s,  Inc.;  The  Halle  Bros. 

Co.;  The  Emporium;  W.  Filene's  Sons  Co.;  Lord  &  Taylor;  John  Wdnamaker; 

Best  &  Co.;  B.  Altman  &  Co.;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  B^nwit  Teller,  Inc.;  Gimbel 

Brothers. 

®  Recfuests  from  i^Ierchandise  ^lana^ers  for  .sample  copies 
of  “D.  P.’s  *  will  have  our  immediate  attention. 

AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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COMING!  _  tk 

Hosiern  Christmas  AjotfW  ivet  Madl 

GOLD  STRIPE  merchants  are  preparing  for  the  best 
hosiery  Christmas  in  years—  in  fact,  they  say  that  1936 
Christmas  business  will  break  all  former  records! 

But  only  the  store  that  HAS  the  goods  can  SELL  THEM! 

...Only  complete  stocks  and  larger  stocks  can  satisfy 
Christmas  shoppers  this  year. 

Gotham  is  ready,  with  the  right  styles,  the  right 
colors,  and  the  RIGHT  prices...  Also  attractive  display 
material  to  help  your  sales. 

Larger  consumer  acceptance,  larger  volume,  larger 
mark-up— larger  profits. 

Tliere’s  still  time  to  get  your  shore  of  increased  hosiery  profits . . .  Write  us  today ...  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below 


Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.  of  California 

536  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DISPLAY  ROOM 

920  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Gotham  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  ltd. 

Montreal  •  Toronto 


GOTHAM  SILK  HOSIERY  CO.,  INC.,  200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

/  want  my  share  of  Gold  Stripe  Christmas  profits.  Tell  me  how. 


address. 


STATE. 
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Editorials 


Editorials 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managmg  Director 


National  Affairs  to  the  Fore 

ECAUSE  of  the  importance  of  national  prohlenis 
ami  treinLs  confronting  Retailing  —  special  eni- 
pliasis  will  he  placed  upon  major  legislative,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  affecting  distrihution  at 
the  torthconiing  Convention  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

General  sessions — to  he  held  without  interference 
or  conflict  with  other  sessions — will  he  devoted  to 
such  subjects  as  existing  and  proposed  legislation; 
current  economic  movements;  [irohlems  of  mutual 
concern  to  hoth  consumers  and  retailers;  relation¬ 
ships  with  vendors;  taxation,  including  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  imposts,  and  new  developments  and  prohlenis  in 
the  field  of  employees*  relations. 

Supplementing  these  general  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  there  will  he  held  sessions  of  the  various 
Groups  and  Divisions  for  a  iliscussion  of  these  proh- 
lems  in  their  technical  application  to  retail  opera¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  new  and  improved 
methods  for  discharging  efficiently  the  various  func¬ 
tions  of  a  retail  store. 

There  will  he  a  general  session  held  exclusively 
lor  a  discussion  of  the  prohlenis  confronting  stores 
ol  smaller  volume,  and  this  session  will  he  followed 
hy  group  deliheration  of  subjects  of  primary  interest 
to  stores  in  this  classification. 

«  «  «  «  « 

We  believe  that  this  plan,  which  places  emphasis 
upon  national  problems  in  general  sessions  of  the 
Convention,  will  result  in  such  jiroblems  receiving 
the  undivided  attention  and  consideration  of  all  Con¬ 
vention  delegates;  and  will  insure  the  taking  of  sound 
ami  constructive  action  on  these  problems  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  entire  membership  and  Retailing  gen¬ 
erally. 

While  the  Convention  Program  is  still  in  the 
making,  we  invite  the  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  all  members.  Please  be  prompt  in  submit¬ 
ting  them  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  preliminary 
subject  program  to  release  at  an  early  date. 


Above  all.  place  the  dates — JANUARY  18  to  22 
inclusive — on  your  calendar  now'  and  plan  to  he  in 
New  York  City  at  that  time. 

Encourage  Your  Secretary  to  Attend 

HE  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secretaries  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City  on  January  18lh  and 
19th  next. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  this  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Secretaries  of  local  and  state  retail  associations 
wi  II  he  held  simultaneously  with  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association  in  order  that  delegates  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Meeting  may  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  and 
partieipate  in  the  sessions  and  deliberations  of  hoth 
bodies. 

With  TS  state  legislatures  scheduled  to  convene 
during  1937,  and  due  to  the  numher  and  importance 
of  national  problems  confronting  Retailing  at  this 
time — it  is  most  desirable  that  your  local  and  state 
retail  secretaries  he  present  at  these  Forums  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  views  of  their  fellow  sec¬ 
retaries  and  the  thinking  of  national  authorities  on 
the  legislative,  economic  and  social  problems  which 
lie  ahead. 

Unquestionably,  the  time  and  money  invested  in 
attendance  at  these  Meetings  will  enable  secretaries 
to  serve  their  memhers  and  their  communities  more 
effectively. 

AH  members — particularly  those  serving  on  the 
directorates  of  local  and  state  associations — are  urged 
to  see  that  their  retail  secretaries  are  in  New'  York 
Citv  during  the  week  of  January  18th  next. 

Still  Atcaiting  Action  on 
Rohinson-Patman  Act 

LTHOUGH  during  the  past  month  additional 
complaints  have  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  alleged  violators  of  the  Rohinson- 
Patman  Act,  as  yet  no  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Commission  on  this  Measure. 
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In  the  meantime,  business  is  earrying  on — con¬ 
fronted  with  many  perplexing  situations  due  to  the 
need  for  authoritative  interpretations  of  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  provisions  of  this  Law'. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  on  the  basis  of  evidence  which 
will  be  submitted  at  hearings  to  be  held  on  com¬ 
plaints  already  issued  and  those  which  may  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  future. 

Accordingly,  these  hearings  will  be  followed  with 
considerable  interest  by  all  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act,  as  well  as  by  consumer  groups  who  arc 
vitally  concerned  with  the  effects  of  its  provisions 
on  retail  prices. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  these  hearings, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  must 
be  amended  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  be¬ 
cause  widespread  observance  of  a  Law  subject  to  so 
many  different  interpretations  w'ill  be  diflieult  to 
enforce. 

Furthermore,  this  Law  should  be  amended  in 
order  to  eliminate  its  unwarranted  effects  upon  sound 
economic  policies  and  practices  of  distribution. 

California  Votes  No  on  Chain  Tax 

^ I ^HE  California  Law  levying  a  license  tax  on  chain 
stores — as  high  as  $500  per  unit — was  nullified  at 
the  Polls  on  Election  Day  by  the  voters  of  that  State. 

This  is  the  first  time,  in  recent  years,  that  the 
electorate  of  a  state  has  been  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  its  will  on  such  legislation  through 
the  use  of  the  ballot. 

The  defeat  of  this  Law  in  California  should  be 
heeded  by  law  makers — both  federal  and  state — as 
well  as  by  retailers  and  others  who  seek  discrimi¬ 
natory  legislation  contrary  to  the  public  interest  as  a 
panacea  for  their  problems  and  difficulties. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  the  feelings  of  some 
retailers  towards  chain  store  competition — the  prog¬ 
ress  of  chain  stores  cannot  be  stifled  or  retarded 
through  the  enactment  of  discriminatory  legislation, 
especially  when  such  legislation  does  not  meet  with 
public  favor  as  was  the  case  in  California. 

Retailers  must  realize  that  any  form  of  compe¬ 
tition  which  is  economically  sound  and  legally  per¬ 
missible.  must  be  met  by  doing  a  better  job  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  public.  This  is  in  keeping  with  what  we 
have  frequently  said  in  the  past — that  retailers  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  retard  chain  store  competition 
through  legislation,  should  study  chain  store  metho<ls 
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and  adapt  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  businesses. 

The  defeat  of  the  California  Chain  Store  Tax 
Law  through  a  referendum  of  the  people  may  well  be 
regarded  as  indicative  of  public  sentiment  towards 
such  legislation. 

It  is  our  opinion  also  that  such  legislation  as  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  sales  tax  levies,  and  other 
burdensome  measures  imposed  upon  distribution 
would  meet  with  a  similar  fate  if  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  electorate. 


A  National  Seiv  at  Home  Movement 

^  HE  Piece  Goods  Buyers'  Group  of  the  Merchan- 
*■  dising  Division  of  your  National  Association — 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  H.  H.  Benington.  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company — is  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  a  National  Seiv  at  Home  Movement 
to  he  inaugurated  at  an  early  date. 

•  »  «  «  * 

The  objective  of  this  movement  will  be  to  revive 
the  art  of  family  sewing,  and  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
piece  goods,  patterns,  trimmings  and  accessories 
through  increasing  consumer  interest  in  home  sewing. 

«  •  •  •  • 

This  proposed  project  is  contingent  upon  the 
ability  to  raise  adequate  funds,  to  be  subscribed  to 
by  both  interested  manufacturers  and  retailers  in 
the  communities  where  the  movement  would  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

«  «  «  «  « 

At  the  outset,  it  is  planned  to  carry  on  this  work 
in  approximately  twenty  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  extend  the  movement  to  other  cities  and 
communities  as  the  work  progresses. 

»  «  «  «  « 

A  local  camapign  will  be  organized  in  each  city 
and  surrounding  territory  by  field  representatives 
specially  selected  and  trained  for  the  work.  In  such 
a  campaign,  the  cooperation  of  schools,  and  junior 
and  adult  organizations  would  be  enlisted.  Special 
emphasis  would  be  placed  upon  adequate  instruction 
in  sewing  in  each  community  so  that  such  instruction 
may  be  available  to  all  classes  of  sewers  ranging  from 
girls  in  elementary  schools  to  mothers  and  adult 
women  in  the  home. 
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Local  campaigns  in  the  respective  cities  will  be 
coordinated  writh  store  promotions  through  the  use 
of  newspapers  and  radio.  From  a  central  headquar¬ 
ters,  material  of  news  interest  will  be  supplied  and 
a  style  division  will  keep  local  rejiresentatives  in- 
tornied  on  subjects  of  style  and  fabrics. 

The  national  movement  wouhl  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  Board  consisting  of  representatives  of 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers,  carefully  selected 
as  to  their  experience  in  piece  goods  promotion  and 
home  sewing  problems. 

»  «  *  «  « 

More  details  regarding  the  progress  of  this  move¬ 
ment  will  be  made  available  to  members  in  the  near 
future.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  such 
a  program,  and  that  it  will  receive  the  wholehearted 
support  and  eooperation  of  manufacturers,  retailers, 
consumer  groups,  and  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  Benington  and  his  associates  in  the  Piece 
Goods  Buyers’  Group  of  your  National  Association, 
deserve  the  support  and  encouragement  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  seeing  this  plan  through  to  a  successful  com¬ 
pletion. 

Let^s  All  Be  Americans  Note! 

November  3rd  last,  the  people  of  this  Nation 

exercised  their  constitutional  right  at  the  Polls 
by  choosing  for  public  office  those  to  whom  they 
wished  entrusted  the  affairs  of  government. 

The  results  of  that  election  are  well  known;  and 
in  keeping  with  the  non-partisan  policy  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  upon  them 
in  these  Editorial  columns. 

We  do  think  it  is  fitting  to  say,  however,  at  this 
time — since  the  elections  are  over  —  that  partisan 
politics  should  be  put  aside;  and  all  should  work  for 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  social  and  economic  problems  which  con¬ 
front  the  people  of  this  Nation  today — as  it  is  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  depression — are  too  important,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  future  security  of  the 
Country — to  be  minimized  or  their  sound  solution 
retarded  because  of  partisan  politics  in  either  nation¬ 
al.  state  or  local  governmental  affairs. 

Now  is  the  time  when  all  thinking  citizens  should 
interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and 


lend  whatever  cooperation  they  can  to  our  duly 
elected  law  makers  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a 
sound  economic  and  social  order  in  keeping  with  the 
new  era  upon  which  we  have  entered. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  to  discard  personal  poli¬ 
tics;  and  to  place  the  future  well-being  of  the  Nation 
above  every  other  consideration. 

LET’S  ALL  BE  AMERICANS  NOW! 

A  Proposed  Platform  for  Retailing 

T  a  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Directors — held  on 
November  20th  and  21st — a  proposed  platform 
governing  the  relationships  between  retailers  and 
government,  employees,  consumers  and  vendors — was 
endorsed;  and  recommended  for  consideration  at  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  in  January. 

This  propose*!  platform — which  suggests  the  en- 
aetment  of  statutes  by  the  various  states  dealing  with 
conditions  of  employment  and  the  sale  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  goods  in  retail  stores — is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
public  interest;  and  is  intended  to  rid  Retailing  of 
unsound  practices  and  policies  through  the  voluntary 
action  of  retailers. 

This  platform  constitutes  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  your  Board  of  Directors  to  recognize  impor¬ 
tant  legislative,  economic  and  social  problems  con¬ 
fronting  business  today,  which — in  the  judgment  of 
some — must  sooner  or  later  be  solved  through  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  if  more  drastic  measures  are  to  be 
averted. 

«  •  «  «  « 

Immediately  following  these  Editorial  Pages  will 
be  found  a  statement  of  the  proposals  approved  by 
your  Board. 

Members  are  urged  to  read  them  carefully  and 
to  weigh  well  their  various  provisions  in  the  light 
of  conditions  existing  in  their  respective  communities 
and  states;  and  their  effects  upon  the  sound  progress 
of  Retailing  and  the  welfare  of  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation. 

Although  this  proposed  platform  will  come  up 
for  consideration  by  the  membership  in  Convention 
assembled  in  January;  nevertheless,  the  comments, 
recommendations  and  suggestions  of  all  members  will 
be  welcomed  immediately  by  your  Officers  and 
Directors. 
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Governing  Relationships  Between  Retailers  and 
Government,  Employees,  Consumers,  and  Vendors 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Consideration  at  the  26th  x4nnual 
Convention  of  the  Association  in  New  York  City,  January  18  to  22,  1937: 


WE,  ineinbers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  believe 
that  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  best  served 
by  a  voluntary  agreement  among  distributors  upon 
certain  fundamental  basic  regulations  of  business 
practices. 

We  believe  that  we  need  clear  laws  to  regulate  the 
scope  of  competition  and  the  preservation  of  its 
freedom,  and  that  state  laws  are  needed  to  preserve 
the  health  of  society  and  the  nation's  economic  future. 

We  believe  that  public  policy  demands  that  fair 
and  equitable  provisions  shall  he  made  in  the  field 
of  distribution  for  the  payment  of  just  wages,  the 
elimination  of  excessive  hours  of  work,  and  proper 
safeguards  for  apprentices,  trainees  and  the  handi¬ 
capped.  We  helieve  that  heeause  of  different  condi¬ 
tions  prevalent  in  the  various  states  that  regulations 
of  hours,  wages,  working  conditions,  etc.,  can  hest  he 
served  hy  state  laws. 

To  these  ends,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
and  our  own  memher  merchants,  w'e  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: 

I.  The  public  interest  demands: 

A.  The  reduction  of  unemployment. 

B.  The  greatest  possible  economy  in  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services,  consistent  w'ith 
the  constantly  improving  standard  of  living. 
G.  The  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  retailers,  consumers,  governmental 
agencies  and  producers. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  we  recommend: 
1.  Retailers,  singly  and  hy  associations,  should 
assume  leadership  in  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  provide  legislators  with  pertinent 
facts,  affecting  distribution. 

2.  Vigilance  on  the  part  of  retailers  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  correction  of  abuses  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  distribution  by  setting  up  and  vol¬ 
untarily  complying  with  standards  which 
safeguard  the  public  interest,  thus  relieving 
the  government  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
in  this  respect. 

3,  The  support  by  retailers  of  economically 
sound  legislation  for  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions. 

4,  The  avoidance  of  legislation  which  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  any  class  of  retailers  as  being 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  consumers, 
li.  The  clarification  of  all  anti-trust  and  simi¬ 
lar  laws. 

6.  The  opposing  of  legislative  grants  or  sub¬ 
sidies  to  any  special  class  of  retailers. 

7.  The  setting  up  of  minimum  wage  schedules, 
maximum  hours  and  proper  w'orking  condi¬ 


tions  which  take  into  full  consideration  the 
best  interests  of  retailers,  their  employees 
and  consumers. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  setting  of  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  state  legislation. 

II.  We  recommend  the  immediate  drafting  of  and 
vigorous  action  looking  toward  enactment  of  a 
model  state  law  which  shall  make  provisions 
substantially  for  the  following — giving  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  local  conditions: 

a.  The  elimination  of  child  labor, 
h.  Maximum  hours  of  labor. 

c.  Basic  minimum  wages. 

d.  Proper  special  provisions  as  to  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  persons,  and  appren¬ 
tices  or  trainees. 

e.  Prohibition  of  involuntary  deductions  from 
wages,  except  as  required  by  law. 

f.  Payment  of  wages  in  lawful  currency  or 
negotiable  instruments,  w'ith  such  exceptions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law’. 

g.  Payment  to  be  made  for  all  time  of  em¬ 
ployee  at  employer’s  disposal. 

h.  Hours  of  work  to  be  consecutive. 

i.  Foremen,  supervisors,  and  executives  to  he 
separately  classified. 

III.  The  maintenance  of  proper  relations  between 
retailers  and  consumers  can  best  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  state  legislation.  We  recommend  the  im¬ 
mediate  drafting  of  and  vigorous  action  looking 
forward  to  the  enactment  of  a  model  law  which 
shall  make  provision  substantially  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

a.  The  elimination  of  misrepresentation  and 
deceit  in  advertising. 

b.  Inaccurate  or  deceptive  labeling, 

c.  Prohibition  of  retail  sales  below’  a  minimum 
of  the  net  invoice  cost  excepting  under  pre¬ 
scribed  conditions  including  hut  not  limited 
to  clearances  and  liquidations  of  business. 

We  recommend  the  establishing  of  standards  of 
merchandise  with  the  cooperation  of  qualified 
agencies, 

IV.  Believing  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  best 

served  by  a  complete  and  full  accord  in  vendor- 
retailer  relations,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  recommends  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  meeting  with  members  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Vendors’  Trade  Associations  to  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual  problems  with  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
thering  the  free  flow  of  distribution. 
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The  Robinson-Patman  Act- 
Its  Implications  to  Date 


Eight  F.T.C.  complaints 
have  been  filed 


BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  K.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 

Wri'H  respect  to  a  law  of  the 
coiuprehetisive  nature  of  the 
Rohinson-l’atman  Act,  a  jjeri- 
*kI  of  four  luoiiths  is  hardly  ade- 
(juate  for  any  possible  final  answer 
to  the  three-fold  problem  which  it 
presents. 

First,  what  will  be  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Coinmission 
with  respect  to  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  and  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law? 

Second,  what  will  be  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  courts  with  respect  to 
the  legalities  involved  an<l  to  the 
legal  correctness  of  the  decisions 
and  interpretations  of  the  Federal 
I'rade  Coinmission? 

Thinl,  possibly  of  even  greater 
iniportanee  than  either  the  first  or 
seeoiul  questions,  what  practical 
methods  will  industry  adopt  to 
avoid  or  evade  the  restrictions  of 
the  law? 

( )f  minor  importance  in  the  final 
analysis  hut  annoying  in  their  jirc- 
liminary*stages  are  the  efforts  which 
some  few  intlnstries  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  to  avoid  contracts,  unnecessarily 
change  their  marketing  conditions 
and  generally  utilize  this  law  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  own 
])rofits  at  the  exiiense  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  unwarranted  ])ractice. 
in  my  opinion,  will  eventually  break 
down. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  eight  complaints.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  they  are  desirous  to, 


Busineit.s  awaits  Federal  Trade  Commission  decisions. 


as  quickly  as  possible,  issue  com¬ 
plaints  which  will  cover  as  many  de¬ 
tails  of  operation  as  the  law  pres¬ 
ently  seeks  to  control.  The  last  four 
.seek  tf)  determine  the  meaning  of 
])ro])ortionate  services. 

The  eight  complaints  already  is¬ 
sued  under  this  law  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  as  follows: 

(ll  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corpo¬ 
ration. — This  comjdaint  alleges  that 
the  Kraft-Pheni.x  Cheese  Company 
has  been  selling  at  discriminatory 
])rices  because  it  is  giving  allow¬ 
ances  for  quantity  purchases.  This 
comiiany  sells  on  an  open  price  list 
and  the  differentials  set  uj)  ajiiiear 
to  he  very  fair  and  very  logical  and 
available  to  both  large  and  small 
buyers  because  the  discount  starts 
with  j)urcha.ses  of  amounts  as  low 
as  S5.00.  Under  the  law,  however, 
having  iiuhlished  their  schedule  they 
are  now  comjielled  to  justify  it. 

(21  Shefford  Cheese  Company, 
Inc. — This  complaint  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  it  are  prac- 
ticallv  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  first  complaint.  The  selling 


is  done  by  means  of  the  same  open 
jirice  list  and  discounts  for  quan¬ 
tity  purchases  which  seem  to  he  fair 
and  reasonable  and  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all. 

(3)  Bird  &  Son,  Inc.;  Bird 
Floor  Covering  Sales  Corporation; 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company, 
Inc. — These  three  organizations  are 
joined  in  this  complaint.  The  Bird 
Floor  Covering  Sales  Corjxiration  is 
the  distributing  agent  for  Bird  & 
Son,  Inc.  .\s  you  probably  know, 
they  are  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  felt  ha.se  linoleum  known  as 
“Xeponset"  and  “Economy".  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  is  accused  of  know¬ 
ingly  receiving  a  discrimination. 

This  case  involves  classification  of 
retailers  and  it  is  a  type  of  classi¬ 
fication  which  we  were  opposed  to 
and  because  of  which  we  made  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  long  prior  to  the  jiassage  of 
the  Rohinson-Patman  law.  In  the 
])rice  list  of  the  Bird  Corjioration 
nmil  order  houses  are  given  a  dif¬ 
ferential  over  other  retailers  both 
for  warehouse  and  carload  ship¬ 
ments  and  for  shipments  to  the  re- 
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tail  stores  of  the  mail  order  houses. 
For  example,  on  the  heavy-weight 
“Neponset”  9  x  12  rugs  the  price 
to  retailers  for  1(X)  rolls  or  more 
(which  is  the  lowest  ])rice  to  them) 
is  $4.24,  while  to  mail  order  houses 
for  warehouse  and  carload  ship¬ 
ments  the  price  is  $3.64  and  to  the 
retail  stores  of  the  mail  order  houses 
the  price  is  $3.82  regardless  of 
quantity.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company  is  accused  of  knowingly 
receiving  this  discrimination  because 
Bird  &  Son  sells  on  an  open  price 
list. 

(4)  United  States  Quarry  Tile 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio.  —  This 
complaint  alleges  that  a  price  dis¬ 
crimination  of  15%  was  made  by 
this  company  to  alleged  wholesalers 
regardless  of  the  quantity  sold  and 
that  it  discriminated  against  tile  con¬ 
tractors  who  are  practically  in  the 
same  business  as  the  so-called  whole¬ 
salers;  it  being  alleged  that  in  this 
industry  the  wholesalers  sell  main¬ 
ly  directly  to  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er.  This  is  a  very  interesting  case 
l>ecause  it  will  tend  to  prevent  or¬ 
ganizations  from  buying  as  whole¬ 
salers  and  selling  as  retailers,  but  of 
course  only  where  their  retail  trans¬ 
actions  are  on  an  appreciable  volume 
and  not  merely  isolated  ones. 

(5)  Coty,  Inc.,  and  others  {the 
others  being  subsidiaries  of  the 
Coty  Company).  This  complaint 
involves  quantity  price  differentials 
under  the  Robinson- Patman  Act 
and  likewise  accuses  the  respondents 
of  discrimination  in  the  furnishing 
of  demonstrators  to  certain  custom¬ 
ers  and  not  to  others,  contrary,  it  is 
alleged  to  subsection  2(e)  of  section 
1  of  the  said  Act,  and  further,  con¬ 
trary  to  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

(6)  Richard  Hudnut  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Hudnut  Sales  Company. — This 
complaint  is  similar  to  that  issued 
against  Coty,  and  accuses  the  re¬ 
spondents  of  the  same  type  of  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  quantity  discounts 
and  to  the  furnishing  of  demonstra¬ 
tors,  but  goes  further  in  that  it  ac¬ 
cuses  the  Hudnut  Company  of  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  in  violation  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  in  that  the  said  Hudnut 
Companies  have  paid  and  are  now 
paying  “spiffs”  or  “push  money” 
for  the  encouragement  of  sales  of 
respondents’  cosmetics. 

(7)  Elmo,  Incorporated  and 
Elmo  Sales  Corporation.  —  This 
complaint  does  not  allege  any  price 
discrimination  but  is  based  solely  on 


allegations  pertaining  to  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  demonstrators  both  under  the 
Robinson- Patman  Act  and  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  .Act. 

(8 1  Bourjois,  Incorporated,  sub¬ 
sidiaries. — This  complaint  refers  to 
discrimination  in  price  because  of 
quantity  differentials  and  likewise  in 
the  furnshng  of  demonstrators  and 
the  payment  of  “push  money”  both 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  .Act  and 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  .Act. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  these  last 
four  named  re.spondents.  who  are  all 
in  the  cosmetic  industry,  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  rights  to  use  their  own 
judgment  as  business  men  in  the 
matter  of  differentials  and  .services, 
they  now  have  their  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

.A  propel  answer  to  these  com¬ 
plaints  and  the  decisions  there¬ 
under.  carried  to  a  logical  conclu- 
.sion  in  the  courts  if  necessary,  will 
determine  whether  or  not  either  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  the  right  to  control  the  local 
hiring  or  demonstrators  under  the 
fiction  that  the  hiring  of  such  demon- 
-strators  are  acts  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  that  control  of  such  dem¬ 
onstrators  is  necessary  to  the  control 
r>f  interstate  commerce,  and  whether 
or  not  the  payment  of  “spiffs”  or 
“push  money”  is  likewise  such  an 
act  in  interstate  commerce  as  to  con¬ 
fer  jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  control  thereof. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  already  passed  on  this 
question  as  far  as  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is 
concerned,  in  the  case  of  Kinney- 
Romc  Co.,  V.  Cotiunissioii  275,  Fed. 
665,  and  in  that  decision  has  de¬ 
clared  that  payment  of  premiums  to 
salesmen  of  customer-jobbers  of  a 
manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  sale  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  products  in  preference  to  the 
products  of  his  competitors  does  not 
represent  an  unfair  method  of  com¬ 
petition  within  the  meaning  of  sec¬ 
tion  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  .Act  when  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  sales¬ 
man’s  employer.  The  salesmen  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  action  were  selling 
in  interstate  commerce  which  adds 
strength  to  the  conclusion  that  sales¬ 
men  solely  engaged  in  local  retailing 
are  even  further  from  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
Congress  than  these  salesmen  selling 


for  wholesalers.  The  courts  further 
held  that  a  salesman  with  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  consent  may  discriminate  all 
he  pleases  between  the  goods  he  has 
to  sell. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of 
proportioning  demonstrators  is  like¬ 
wise  one  which  may  legitimately  be 
raised  in  an  answer  to  these  com¬ 
plaints,  and  if  the  testimony  indi¬ 
cates  that  such  apportionment  is 
wholly  illogical  and  impossible  of 
either  ascertainment  or  fulfillment, 
the  law  must  of  necessity  fail. 

The  complaints  allege  that  the 
furnishing  of  demonstrator’s  “has 
a  tendency  to  and  do  place  a  re¬ 
straint”  upon  competition  with 
other  manufacturers.  Even  if  this 
were  so  it  certainly  would  appear 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  attempting  to  regulate  that  type 
t)f  competition  is  doing  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  act.  They  might  just  as  well 
say  that  because  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  travelling  salesmen  such  a 
method  of  selling  is  unfair  to  those 
manufacturers  who  do  not  employ 
travelling  salesmen,  or  that  an  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer  who  engages  in  the 
practice  of  giving  demonstrations  to 
prospective  customers  is  unfair  to 
his  competitors  who  do  not  desire 
to  give  such  demonstrations. 

.Answers  to  the  first  three  com¬ 
plaints  issued  have  been  filed  by  all 
the  respondents.  From  the  answers 
filed  in  the  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese 
Corporation  case  and  the  Bird  & 
Son — ^Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
case,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  a  com¬ 
plete  test  of  the  law  will  be  made. 
The  answers  filed  deny  the  facts  in 
the  complaints,  deny  discrimination 
under  the  Act,  deny  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has  any 
right  to  issue  the  complaints  under 
the  law,  and  as  separate  defenses, 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act,  alleging  that  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  the  powers  vested 
in  Congress  under  Section  8  of 
Article  1  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  for  the  regulation  of  com¬ 
merce  among  the  several  states  and 
is  in  violation  of  the  10th  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  in  that  it 
attempts  to  regulate  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities  wholly  within  the  several 
states,  and  further,  that  it  violates 
the  5th  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  is  a  denial  of  due  process  of 
law  guaranteed  by  that  amendment. 

The  answer  of  the  Sheflford 
Cheese  Company  on  the  other  hand 
admits  it  has  granted  quantity  dis- 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Dissecting  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 

BY  FRANK  L.  WEIL 

of  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges;  Counsel.  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


CONGRESS,  l)y  the  Pat¬ 
man  Act,  has  taken  away 
from  the  Courts  the  power 
to  ai)ply  the  rule  of  reason  or 
to  define  or  determine  what 
state  of  facts  constitutes  an  un¬ 
fair  discrimination.  The  Pat¬ 
man  Act  purports  to  define  pre¬ 
cisely  what  states  of  facts  con¬ 
stitute  unfair  discrimination. 

The  Courts  are  directed,  when 
such  facts  are  found  to  exist, 
to  apply  the  penalty  automati¬ 
cally.  When  the  ]X)wer  of  de¬ 
finition  rested  solely  in  the 
Courts,  the  business  man  was 
frequently  unable  to  determine 
whether  a  given  set  of  facts 
violated  the  law.  While  greater 
definiteness  in  setting  forth  pre¬ 
scribed  acts  would  he  welcome 
to  business  men  who  would  he 
enabled  thereby  to  conduct 
themselves  within  well-defined 
limits,  the  Patman  Act  has 
utterly  failed  to  accomi)lish 
anything  by  way  of  definiteness. 

While  originally  the  law  pro¬ 
posed  to  amend  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and  more  ac¬ 
curately  define  forbidden  price 
discriminations,  in  its  final  form 
it  consists  not  only  of  an 
amendment  to  Section  2  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  but  also  the  enactment  of 
a  separate,  distinct  and  new  crimi¬ 
nal  act  dealing  with  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  but  in  terms  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  contradict  the  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act. 

In  its  strictest  sense,  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Clayton  Act  prohibits 
price  discrimination,  including  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  which  are  unrelated 
to  differing  costs.  Evasion  through 
the  medium  of  brokerage  or  allow¬ 
ances,  as  well  as  the  granting  or 
payment  for  services  and  facilities, 
is  forbidden.  If  the  Act  stands  up 
in  its  severest  interpretation,  free¬ 
dom  of  bargaining  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  American  market. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  Act 
to  indicate  what  its  effect  is  upon 
contracts  existing  on  June  19,  l936, 
the  day  the  law  took  effect. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  law’ 


Frank  L.  Weil 

In  the  December  issue,  Mr.  Weil 
will  discuss  the  complaints  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
the  Patman  Act,  what  particular 
transactions  are  objected  to  in  the 
complaints  and  the  effect  of  these 
objections  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  Act. 

applies  to  pre-existing  contracts,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  if  it  is 
sustained  and  the  Courts  should 
hold  that  the  Patman  Act  applies  to 
pre-existing  contracts,  nevertheless 
it  will  not  be  held  that  the  law 
“abrogates”  existing  contracts.  At 
the  most  it  may  be  held  that  per¬ 
formance  of  the  contract  is  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  law  unless  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  cured.  If  a  buyer  receives 
a  price  discrimination  or  forbidden 
discount  in  a  pre-existing  contract 
the  evil  can  be  avoided  by  the  seller 
by  extending  the  same  benefits  to 
competing  customers. 

A  difficult  situation  is  presented 
wherein  a  contract  existing  on  June 
19th.  the  seller  claims  the  Patman 
Act  abrogates  it  and  the  buyer  in¬ 
sists  it  does  not.  A  lawsuit  by  the 
buyer  for  damages  for  violation  of 
the  contract  may  well  result,  which 
suit  would  prevail  if  it  were  held 
that  the  Patman  Act  while  applying 
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to  pre-existing  contracts,  does 
not  abrogate  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  be  fatal 
t(j  the  seller  to  repudiate. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Act 

The  Patman  Act  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  four  sections,  the  first 
of  which  amends  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  fourth  of  which 
stand  by  themselves.  To  any¬ 
one  who  has  read  the  law,  the 
intricacies  of  its  maze  of  words 
present  an  almost  hopeless 
confusion. 

In  order  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  Act,  I  have  attempted  to 
|)araphrase  its  wording,  and  in 
discussing  the  several  sections, 

I  shall  at  all  times  set  forth  this 
paraphrasing,  rather  than  the 
exact  wording  of  the  .Act  itself. 

Section  2a  of  the  Clayton  Act 
As  Amended 

This  section  provides  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  a  person  to 
make  two  or  more  sales  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  at  differing 
prices  to  different  buyers  of 
commodities  of  like  grade  and 
quality,  where  the  effect  of  such 
price  difference  may  be: 

(a)  Substantially  to  lessen  com¬ 
petition  ; 

(b)  To  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  commerce ; 

(c)  To  injure,  destroy  or  prevent 
competition  with  any  person 
who  either  grants  or  know¬ 
ingly  receives  the  benefit  of 
such  discrimination,  or  with 
customers  of  either  of  them. 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  thus 
far  the  section  declares  certain  con¬ 
duct  unlawful,  conditioned,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  co-existence  of  cer¬ 
tain  necessary  facts.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  throughout  the  discussion  of 
this  section,  these  facts  must  exist 
before  the  law  has  any  application 
whatsoever : 

1 .  There  must  be  two  or  more 
sales. 
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2.  'J'he  sales  must  he  in  interstate 
commerce. 

3.  Tlie  effect  of  the  forhidden  act 
must  he  sul)stantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly,  or  to  injure,  de¬ 
stroy  or  prevent  com])etition. 

With  these  preliminary  essentials 
constantly  home  in  mind  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  state  of  facts  before  the  Act 
apjdies,  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
thus  far  paraphrased  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  is  unlawful  to  make 
sales  at  differing  prices  to  different 
buyers  of  commodities  of  like  grade 
and  quality.  It  will  he  noted,  there 
is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  cpian- 
tity  up  to  this  i)oint.  The  original 
.Section  2  of  the  Clayton  .\ct  per¬ 
mitted  di.scrimination  where  there 
was  difference  in  quantity.  That  has 
been  eliminated  and  Section  2,  up 
to  this  ])oint,  recpiires  like  treatment 
of  all  buyers,  large  or  small. 

It  will  he  further  noted  that  the 
commodities  must  he  of  like  grade 
and  (piality.  This  jiresents  an  in- 
li-resting  ([uestion  in  connection 
with  trademarked  or  branded  ar¬ 
ticles.  Where  the  contents  of  the 
container  are  idejitical  in  chemical 
or  ])hysical  comiiosition  and  in 
weight  and  the  containers  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  is  there  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  grade  and  (juality  by  reason 
of  the  label  on  the  container?  In 
other  words,  mu.st  national  brands 
and  i^rivate  brands  be  st)ld  by  a 
manufacturer  at  like  prices,  or  does 
the  large  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  national  advertising 
to  iniblicize  the  one  affect  its  grade 
in  (pudity?  The  same  question  ex¬ 
ists  as  between  two  brands  of  the 
same  manufacturer,  one  of  which 
is  a  well-e.stablished  national  item, 
and  the  other  of  which  is  used  as 
a  lighting  brand.  It  is  my  view  that 
grade  and  cjuality  must  of  necessity 
be  affected  by  considerations  of  the 
amount  of  advertising  involved, 
('ertain  remarks  made  recently  by 
Reiiresentative  Patman  also  seem  tt) 
sustain  this  view. 

Knowingly  Receive — Section  2f 

riie  Act  forbids  price  differences 
winch  involve  the  forbidden  result 
in  relation  to  any  person  who  either 
grants  or  knowingly  receives  the 
benefit  of  a  discrimination.  Sec¬ 
tion  2f  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended,  provides  that  no  one  may 
knowingly  induce  or  receive  a  pro¬ 
hibited  discrimination.  The  peculiar 
wording  of  the  Act  is  such  that  one 
distinguished  legal  authority  has  e.x- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  a  seller  has 


not  committed  an  unlawful  discrimi¬ 
nation  unless  the  buyer  has  know¬ 
ingly  received  it.  1  am  frank  to  say 
that  this  seems  to  me  stretching  the 
law  too  far.  It  may  be  noted  that 
three  of  the  four  complaints  filed 
l)y  the  Federal  'I'rade  Commission 
charge  only  sellers  with  giving  dis¬ 
criminations.  The  remaining  com¬ 
plaint  not  only  charges  the  sellers 
with  giving,  but  also  charges  the 
buyer  with  knowingly  receiving. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
Courts  have  finally  stated  just  what 
constitutes  “knowingly  receiving". 

1  f  a  buyer  in  negotiating  with  a 
seller  does  not  ask  what  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  or  arrangements  are 
with  others  and  refuses  to  hear  such 
prices  and  arrangements,  it  may 
possibly  be  contended  that  such  a 
buyer  does  not  knowingly  receive  a 
discrimination.  There  is  also  pre¬ 
sented  the  interesting  question  of 
where  a  store  head  directs  a  mer¬ 
chandise  buyer  to  deal  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  and  the  buyer  exceeds 
those  limits  and  seeks  and  receives 
a  di.scrimination.  Under  sucb  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  the  store  knowingly 
received  a  discrimination?  Uncler 
Section  3,  the  criminal  section,  the 
store  and  its  heads  could  certainly 
not  be  charged  with  guilty  knowl¬ 
edge.  Under  Section  1,  the  civil 
section,  thev  undoubtedlv  would  be 
liable. 

The  Provisos  Qualifying  Section 
2a  of  the  Clayton  Act  as 
Amended 

'I'he  prohibition  against  sales  at 
differing  prices  is  subject  to  four 
(irovisos  contained  in  Section  2a. 
'I'he  third  provides  that  sellers  may 
select  their  own  customers,  and  is 
carried  over  fnmi  the  original  Clay¬ 
ton  .Act. 

'riie  fourth  provides  that  a  seller 
may  change  i)rices  to  meet  changing 
narket  conditions  or  conditions 
affecting  the  marketability  of  the 
goods.  I'his  is  a  simi)le  ])rovision 
that  has  always  been  inserted  in 
State  price  maintenance  laws  and 
recpiires  little  explanation. 

'Fhe  first  and  second  ])rovisos, 
however,  involve  one  of  the  most 
complicated  conditions  in  the  entire 
.Act.  The  first  proviso  sets  forth 
that  price  differentials  are  allowed 
which  make  only  due  allowance  for 
differences  in  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  sale  or  delivery  resulting  from 
the  different  methods  or  quantities 
in  which  such  commodities  are  sold 
or  delivered.  The  effect  of  this  iwo- 
viso  is  to  abolish  all  discounts  wliich 


are  not  connected  with  savings  re¬ 
sulting  from  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  differing  from  those  custom¬ 
arily  carried  on.  'I'he  (piantity  dis¬ 
count  as  it  was  heretofore  known 
is  abolished. 

'I'here  is  a  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  some — and  Mr.  Patman  has 
given  it  as  his  interi)retation  of  the 
bill — that  trade  or  functional  dis¬ 
counts  are  not  prohibited  : — for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  manufacturer  may 
(|uote  an  arbitrary  10%  discount  to 
all  wholesalers  and  arbitrary  5%  to 
retailers.  Section  2a,  which  I  have 
already  cpioted,  forbids  discrimina¬ 
tions  not  only  as  against  different 
buyers  of  commodities,  but  also  as 
against  “customers  of  either  of 
them".  'I'his  may  result  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  functional  discount. 
Wholesalers,  of  course,  require  a 
functional  discount  to  e.xist.  If 
wholesalers  are  not  in  competition 
with  retailers  then  the  functional 
discount  may  survive.  Two  of  the 
com])laints  already  issued  by  tbe 
b'ederal  I'rade  Commission  do  not 
entirely  clarify  the  issue.  'I'he  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  complaint  sets  forth 
a  jn'ice  list  issued  by  Ifird  Floor 
('overing  .Sales  C'or])oration  in 
which  different  prices  on  the  same 
eoods  are  quoted  for  wholesalers, 
for  retailers,  and  for  ir.ail  order 
houses.  'I'he  comidaint  then  objects 
oidy  to  the  discrimination  between 
mail  order  houses  and  retailers,  in 
the  United  States  Ouarry  'Pile  Com¬ 
pany  comjdaint  objection  is  made  to 
flat  discounts  given  to  “so-called 
wholesalers”  who,  it  is  alleged,  "are 
in  fact  retailers  in  that  thev  resell 
**  to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  are 
thereby  in  direct  competition  ** 
with  tile  contractors"  who  sell  the 
consumer.  'I'he  pur|)ort  of  these 
complaints  may  be  that  functional 
di.scounts  may  be  allowed  if  strictly 
limited  and  if  the  recipient  does  not 
overste])  the  bounds  of  his  classifi¬ 
cation. 

'I'hat  the  arbitrary  (juantity  dis¬ 
count  is  intended  to  be  abolished  is 
clearly  indicated  by  two  of  tbe  com¬ 
plaints  filed  by  the  Federal  'I'rade 
('«)mmission.  In  these  conqilaints, 
e.xception  is  taken  to  the  giving  of 
specific  quantity  discounts. 

The  only  discount  or  iirice  dis¬ 
crimination  which  is  permitted  is 
one  which  through  cost  accounting 
methods  can  be  definitely  correlated 
to  a  saving  which  results  from  a 
differing  method  of  doing  business. 
If  a  factory  running  at  normal  ca¬ 
pacity  produces  a  million  units  and 
one  customer  purchases  10%  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Accounts  Receivable  and  Sales  Audit 
Procedures  in  N.R.D.G.A.  Stores 

Results  of  a  Survey  by  the  Credit  Management  Division 
Coinpileil  by 
J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


At  the  request  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Credit  Management 
Division  recently  undertook  an 
investigation  in  order  to  obtain  an 
analysis  of  the  coordinated  sales 
audit  and  hilling  procedures  now 
used  by  representative  N.R.D.G.A. 
stores.  The  survey  covered  eighty 
stores  in  three  volume  classifica¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

05— $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
06— $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
07— Over  $10,000,000 

The  volume  code  appears  last  in 
the  Code  column  (column  1).  The 
middle  numl)er  indicates  regional 
location  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

05 — East 
06 — .South 
07 — Middle  West 
08— West 
09 — Canada 

The  store  code  numlH'r  is  the 
same  one  which  has  been  used  in 
recent  investigations  made  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Credit  Department  Ex- 
I)ense  Study.  If  you  have  lieen  a 
contributor  to  this  survev  and  you 
cannot  identify  your  code  number 
fntm  your  files,  you  may  obtain 
your  code  numlier  from  us  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Now.  as  to  the  results — a  compre¬ 
hensive  table  has  been  compiled 
which  appears  on  the  next  two  pages 
(pages  14  and  15)  which  set  forth  in 
the  form  of  individual  returns  the 
various  operating  methods,  some  op¬ 
erating  results,  and  other  conditions 
affecting  the  procedures  followed  by 
contributing  stores.  In  addition,  the 
survey  revealed  several  other  per¬ 
tinent  facts  which,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  results  as  a  whole, 
are  presented  briefly  as  follows : 

Of  a  total  of  80  stores  reporting 
on  their  sales  audit  and  billing  sys¬ 
tems  : 

1.  74%  use  the  Pre-.\udit 
21%  use  the  Post-.Audit 


The  remaining  5%  audit  simul¬ 
taneously  from  stubs 

2.  79%  report  a  manual  audit 
operation 

16%  now  use  mechanical  tabu¬ 
lating  (Punch  Card)  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  stores  using  mechanical 
tabulating  equipment  are  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  table  by  means  of 
an  asterisk  apj)earing  after  the 
data  in  colum  2  entitled  “Type 
of  .Audit”. 

.1.  Sorting  Devices: 

Sorting  devices  for  both  rough 
and  fine  sorts  vary  from  home¬ 
made  contraptions  such  as  al- 
phalK'tical  shelves.  sorting 
trays.  sorting  tables  with 
spindles,  metal  dividers,  tubs 
with  bins,  (used  by  approxi¬ 
mately  60%  of  the  stores)  to 
such  well-known  mechanical 
equipment  as  the  Kohlhaas 
System.  Multisort.  SorterGraf, 
Sava-sort.  Rand  V'isible  Cardex 
Sorters,  etc.  (used  by  the  re¬ 
maining  40%  of  the  stores.) 
Where  a  sorting  device  is 
li.sted  in  addition  to  the  Punch 
Card  system,  the  Punch  Card 
system  is  generally  u-sed  for 
sales  audit  and  the  other  me¬ 
chanical  sorting  device  for  ac¬ 
counts  receivable. 

4.  Average  Monthly  Billing  Pro¬ 
duction  : 

(a)  Unit  Post  and  Foldover 
Bill — The  figures  appearing  in 
column  4  relate  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Unit  Post  and  Fold- 
over  Bill  operations.  Before  an 
analysis  of  these  production 
averages  is  made,  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  and  comparison 
should  also  be  made  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  which  undoubtedly 
influenced  the.se  production 
totals,  such  as  whether  or  not 
billers  do  their  own  stuffing 
and  balancing,  for  instance. 
.Another  factor  to  be  considered 
in  the  higher  brackets  is  the 


effect  of  posting  the  tax  on  i)ro- 
duction  in  States  where  such  a 
tax  is  in  force.  Where  figures 
are  given  for  the  Dual  Post 
ojM^ration  they  refer  to  posting 
statements  only.  A  recapitula¬ 
tion  for  all  stores  reporting 
shows  an  average  normal 
monthly  production  (based  on 
all  billers  in  any  one  store)  of 
15,392.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
I)eak  production  month.  In 
.some  cases  where  the  billing 
production  figure  was  furnished 
on  a  daily  basis,  we  computed 
the  monthly  figure  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  daily  figure  by  the  num- 
lier  of  working  days  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  and  (livid- 
ing  the  result  by  si.x.  .A  break¬ 
down  by  volume  classificatifms 
.shows  the  following  production 
results : 


J’oluinc 
(in  millions) 
2  to  5 
5  to  10 
Over  10 


Average  Number  of 
Monthly  Postings 


15.437 

13.954 

17.236 


(b)  Dual  Post — In  only  a  few 
instances  were  Dual  Post  i^ro- 
duction  figures  furnished.  They 
are  for  the  double  operation : 


Ledger  Posting  Billing 

42,500  22.500 

28,415  16.769 

14.000  11.000 

28.600  23,830 


5.  Billing  Systems: 

The  data  appearing  in  the  four 
columns  unfler  this  major  head¬ 
ing  show  the  various  lK)ok- 
keeping  systems  now  in  use.  A 
summary  by  types  of  billing 
systems  indicates  the  following 
distribution : 

No.  of  Stores 

Billing  System  Reporting 

Continuous  Ledger 

Sheet  (Unit  Post)  53 

Dual  Post  7 

Foldover  Bill  14 

Recordak  10 


(Continued  on  page  47) 
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BILLING  SYSTEM 


I 

CODE;  1 

Store  Number 
Region 

Volume 

(1) 

Type 

of 

^  Audit* 

(2)  , 

Sorting 

Device 

Used 

(3) 

BILLING  SYSTEM 

Monthly 

Billing 

Production  j 

(per  Biller)  1 

(1) 

Continuous 
Ledger  ' 
Sheet 

(5) 

1 

Dual  ' 

Post 

(6» 

Foldover 
Bill&  1 
History 
Card 
(7) 

Recordak 

(8) 

5()4-07-03 

I’re 

None 

12,500 

-  1 

1 

— 

— 

KH)-05-05 

Pre 

Kand  | 

24,000 

_ 

r 

Yes  i 

Yes 

241-05-05 

Post 

.‘.lechanical  ! 

12,500  ! 

— 

— 

-  1 

Yes 

244-05-05 

i*re 

Hand-sort  1 

14,000 

Yes 

No  ! 

No 

Yes 

248-05-05 

i*re 

— 

10,000 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

289-05-05 

Tre 

None 

12,700  ! 

Yes 

No 

Y’es  1 

— 

395-05-05 

Post* 

SorterGrat  | 

17,000  1 

Yes 

No 

No  1 

No 

398-05-05 

Pre 

None  1 

14,0(X)  1 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

441-05-05  1 

Pre 

None 

18,000  1 

— 

— 

— 

Yes 

453-05-05  1 

Pre 

SorterGraf 

6,500 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

456-05-05 

1  ’t>St  1 

SorterGraf 

Yes 

No 

No  j 

No 

515-05-05 

Pre*  ! 

SorterGraf 

14,000  i 

Yes 

— 

_  1 

— 

611-05-05 

Post  ' 

Shelves 

16,000 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

945-05-05 

Pre 

-  1 

10,773 

— 

Yes 

No 

No 

(>75-05-05 

Pre 

None  I 

5,000 

Yes 

— * - 

- 1 

— 

109-06-05 

Pre 

Multisort  1 

— 

Yes 

— 

- i 

— 

216-06-05 

Pre 

Hand-sort  ] 

12,000 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

225-06-05 

— 

SorterGraf 

— 

Yes 

No 

- - 

- - 

762-06-05 

Pre 

Kand 

13,000 

Yes 

No 

No  1 

No 

7()4()6-05 

Pre  ! 

— 

13,919 

Yes 

- - 

— 

179-07-05 

Pre  1 

SorterGraf 

16,683 

Yes 

No 

_ 

— 

304-07-05 

Pre 

None 

15,400 

Yes 

— 

- 1 

— 

336-07-05 

Pre 

Kohlhaas  System 

17,675 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

341-07-05 

Post 

None 

19,044 

Yes 

— 

„ — 

— 

362-07-05 

Pre* 

— 

14,3(K) 

— 

Yes 

- - 

377-07-05 

Pre 

None 

17,342 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

569-07-05 

I’re* 

Hand-sort 

14,.100 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

570-07-05 

Pre 

None 

16,000 

— 

Yes 

— 

592-07-05 

I’re* 

Tray 

19,214 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

29-08-05 

Pre 

None 

22,(>41 

Yes 

No 

— 

35-08-05 

Pre 

— 

16,500 

_ 

No 

— 

48-08-05 

Pre 

None 

8.500 

Yes 

— 

No 

— 

(>4-08-05 

Post 

None 

12,203 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

597-08-05 

Pre 

SorterGraf 

20,000 

Yes 

_ 

— 

— 

599-08-05 

Pre 

— 

— 

Yes 

_ 

No 

No 

(>0(>-08-05 

Pre 

— 

20,854 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

738-08-05 

Pre 

SorterGraf 

— 

Yes 

No 

— 

— 

830-09-05 

Pre 

— 

40,000 

_ 

Yes 

— 

833-09-05 

Pre 

None 

8,300 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

98  05-06 

Pre* 

Sava- sort 

19,000 

Yes 

_ 

_ 

250-05-06 

Pre* 

SorterGraf 

14,538 

Yes 

_ 

— 

— 

258-05-06 

l*re 

SorterGraf 

9,000 

_ 

Yes 

— 

260-05-06 

Pre 

Hand-sort 

11,000 

Yes 

_ 

— 

394-05-06 

_ 

Multisort 

16,114 

Yes 

_ 

— 

— 

421-05-06 

_ 

None 

15,587 

Yes 

— 

— 

515B-05-06 

1  ’ost 

— 

11,500 

Yes 

_ 

— 

657-05-06 

1  ’ost 

None 

10,000 

Yes 

— 

— 

History  card 

659-05-06 

Pre 

Hand-sort 

6,000 

Yes 

i - 

— 

j  - 

676-05-06 

Pre 

:  SorterGraf 

11,000 

Yes 

1 _ 

:  - 

688  05-06 

!  Post 

Sava-sort 

20,000 

Yes 

1 _ 

— 

— 

177-07-06 

1  Pre 

'  None 

— 

i  Yes 

— 

I  - 

342-07-06 

1  Pre 

Multisort 

— 

Yes 

■ _ 

_ 

— 

359-07-06 

Post 

— 

9,650 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

361-07-06 

Pre* 

SorterGraf 

■  - 

Yes 

1 _ 

— 

— 

535-07-06 

i  Pre 

SorterGraf 

!  12,500 

Yes 

j _ 

— 

' - 

554-07-06 

:  Pre 

None 

10,000 

Yes 

j _ 

— 

— 

562-C7-06 

Pre 

_ 

11,000 

_ 

_ 

1  _ _ 

814-07-06 

1  1 ’ost 

— 

25,1()8 

Yes 

_ 

_ 

— 

21-08-06 

Pre 

Hand-sort 

i  19.067 

! _ 

_ 

!  Yes 

770  08-06 

1  Pre 

SorterGraf 

14,000 

Yes 

1  No 

No 

1  No 

839-09-06 

Pre 

Multisort 

20,(H)0 

No 

!  No 

1  Y'es 

1  No 

105-05-07 

i  Post* 

Hand-sort 

22,000 

Single  sheet 

1_ _ 

_ 

Yes 

249-05-07 

Pre 

SorterGraf 

15,000 

Yes 

_ 

— 

253-05-07 

1  Pre 

Multisort 

14,000 

j _ 

Yes 

1 - 

393-05  07 

1  Pre 

_ 

21,525 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Yes 

414-05-07 

!  Post 

SorterGraf 

— 

_ 

_ _ 

Yes 

_ 

417-05-07 

Pre* 

j  None 

15,000 

_ 

_ 

Yes 

— 

452-05-07 

Post* 

SorterGraf 

14.000 

_ 

1 _ 

Yes 

^  - 

487-05-07 

1  Pre 

SorterGraf 

15,000 

Yes 

1 _ 

_ 

t  - 

651-05-07 

!  Pre 

Manual 

19,329 

_ 

_ 

Yes 

140-07-07 

j  Post 

i  Sava-sort 

!  20,000 

_ 

I _ 

Yes 

_ 

144-07-07 

Pre* 

Punch  Card 

17,000 

1 _ 

_ 

Yes 

;  _ 

303-07-07 

1  Pre 

— 

13,500 

_ 

1 _ 

Yes 

_ 

306-07-07 

Pre 

None 

19,950 

_ 

1 _ 

!  Y’es 

'  _ 

556-07-07 

Pre* 

— 

— 

Yes 

' _ 

,  _ 

'  _ 

559-07-07 

Pre 

!  SorterGraf 

!  - 

_ 

Yes 

1  _ 

1  Y'es 

17-08-07 

Post 

— 

i  16.000 

Yes 

No 

1  No 

1  _ 

18-08-07 

— 

None 

— 

_ 

Yes 

_ 

1  _ 

20-08-07 

Pre 

None 

— 

_ 

Yes 

No 

No 

39  08-07 

Post 

i 

19,000 

Yes 

i  No 

No 

No 

^Indicates  use  of  mechanical  tabulating  (punch  card)  equipment. 


Cash, 

Charges, 

Credits 

Posted 

In  One  Run 

(9)  ; 

No.  of  Days 
Elapsed 
Before 
Posting 

(10) 

Billing  ' 
Cut  OS  1 
E.O.M.  : 

(11)  1 

When  Is 
Posting 

Up  to  Date 
B.O.M. 
(Days)  ^ 

(12) 

Special 

Stuffers 

Used 

(13) 

No  i 

2 

No 

8th 

Xo 

Yes 

2 

Yes  j 

3-4  i 

Yes  1 

H 

Yes 

5  1 

No 

Yes  ' 

'A 

Yes  1 

10  1 

Xo 

Yes  1 

3  to  7 

^  es 

\  aries 

No 

Yes  i 

1 

No 

3r(l 

_ 

Yes 

1  to  2 

No 

()th 

No 

Yes 

1  i 

No 

loth  1 

_ 

Yes  i 

3  j 

\  es 

10  i 

Yes 

No 

1 

Yes 

3 

No 

No  1 

2 

Yes 

4  j 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

15th  ! 

Xo 

Yes 

Few 

No 

15th 

Yes 

No 

1 

Yes 

5  1 

No 

Yes 

1  to  3^2 

No 

8th 

No 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

5th 

Yes 

No 

3  to  4 

Yes 

5  ! 

No 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

3  to  5  i 

No 

1 

Yes 

2  to  5 

No 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

7th  to  10th 

Yes 

No 

1 

Yes 

— 

Xo 

\  es 

1  to  2 

No 

5lh  to  10th 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

KHh 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

7 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

5th  to  8th 

No 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

4  to  5 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

No 

2 

No 

Yes 

1  to  3 

No 

5th  to  6th 

No 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

8 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

Varies 

Yes 

10th  to  15th 

Yes 

Yes 

2  to  3 

Yes 

3  or  4 

No 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

10th 

— 

Yes 

I 

Yes 

1st 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

Yes* 

7  to  10 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

4th  to  6th 

No 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

No 

1 

No 

5th 

No 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

8th 

_ 

Yes 

1  to  5 

Yes 

10th 

Yes 

No 

3 

Yes 

— 

No 

No 

3  to  6 

Yes 

15th 

Xo 

Yes 

3  to  4 

No 

25th 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

5 

Xo 

Yes 

1 

Xo 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Xo 

I5th 

Yes 

Yes 

1  to  2 

Yes 

7 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

10th  to  15th 

Yes 

3  to  5 

Yes 

lOth 

No 

No 

Xo 

— 

No 

3 

Yes 

10th  to  15th 

No 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

10th 

No 

Yes 

1  to  5 

Yes 

5 

Yes 

No 

1 

Yes 

3  to  4 

Yes 

Yes 

- - - 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

A  to  2A 

Yes 

6th  or  7th 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

1st 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

4 

Yes 

Yes 

2  to  5 

Yes 

KHh 

No 

No 

,  1  to  2 

Ves 

8th 

No 

No 

K* 

No 

S 

Yes 

1  to  4 

Yes 

10th 

Yes 

No 

! 

Yes 

15th 

No 

Yes 

1  lA 

No 

15th 

No 

Yes 

A 

No 

5 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

2(Hh 

_ 

Yes 

1 

Xo 

15 

_ _ 

Yes 

1 A 

Yes 

10th 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

Xo 

7 

No 

Xo 

A 

No 

6th  to  8th 

Yes 

No 

1 

No 

,  5th 

Yes 

No 

1 

Xo 

15th 

No 

Yes 

'  2 

_ 

— 

No 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

5  to  6 

Yes 

No 

2  to  3 

Yes 

5 

Yes 

i  1 

Yes 

10th 

Yes 

No 

'  2 

Yes 

5th 

No 

I 

Yes 

7th 

X’o 

Yes 

4 

Yes 

.  15th 

No 

DO  BILLERS  BALANCE: 

Do  You 

Post  To 

Credit 

History  Card 

(17) 

Own 

Daily 

Work 

With 

Sales 

Audit 

(15) 

Monthly 

Trial 

Balance 

i  (16) 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

_ 

1  1 

1  Yes 

Ledger 

1  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

!  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1  Yes 

Yes 

!  Yes 

No 

1  Yes  i 

Yes 

I  Yes 

No 

;  Yes  ! 

Yes 

1  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

\  es 

Ves 

Xo 

1  Y  es 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

i  Yes 

No 

i  Yes 

No 

!  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

■  Semi-annual 

Xo 

1  Yes 

No 

1  Yes 

Xo 

i  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

j  Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

'  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1  Yes 

No 

1  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

!  Yes 

Yes 

i  Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

— 

1  ^•es 

No 

i  Yes 

Yes 

^  es 

\’es 

1  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

,  Yes 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

1  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Y  es 

— 

'  — _ 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

i  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

!  No 

— 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

'  No 

No 

'  No 

Y'es 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

No 

j  No 

— 

No 

Xo 

Yes 

Yes 

j  Yes 

No 

1  No 

No 

Yes 

Y'es 

!  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

'  Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Xo 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Xo 

No 

Yes 

No 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

^•es 

No 

;  Yes 

— 

— 

Yes 

!  Yes 

No 

i  Yes 

Y'es 

'  - - 

Yes 

— 

Xo 

i  Yes 

—  - 

1 _ 

No 

'  Yes 

\  es 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

— 

j  Yes 

No 

No 

— 

'  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

— 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

1  \  es 

_ 

Y'es 

Yes 

^  es 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Xo 

No 

No 

S'es 

^  es 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

^'es 

Yes 

Yes 

Xo 

No 

Xo 

Y'es 

Yes 

^  es 

Yes 

Yes 

1  Yes 

Yes 

No 

Y'es 

Yes 

\  es 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

_ 

Y'es 

No 

Xo 

,  Yes 

Y'es 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

N(j 

Y'es 

Ves 

Yes 

Xo 

— 

1 - 

— 

Y'es 

Yes 

'  Ves 

Yes 

^'es 

No 

No 

No 

Y'es 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Merchandising 


The  Consumer-Tinting  System  of 
Paint  Distribution 

BY  RICHARD  S.  BENNETT 


There  is  a  new  plan  of  paint 
distribution  that  at  present  is 
being  operated  with  marked 
success  by  several  department  stores 
in  the  east.  In  this  system,  base 
paints  in  white  only  are  stocked  in 
each  type  of  paint.  Any  desired 
color  is  achieved  by  mixing  with  the 
base  paint  the  measured  contents  of 
a  separate  jar  of  fluid  color.  Hence, 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  jar  of  color 
with  it,  a  container  of  white  paint 
may  he  sold  as  any  one  of  the  2-4 
to  28  colors  on  the  color  card.  Tints 
of  an  unlimited  variety  may  he  made 
by  varying  the  amount  of  coloring 
fluid  used. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to 
dealers  can  he  broadly  stated  under 
the  following  headings: 

1.  Stock  Iin'cstmcnt. — Under  the 
base  and  sei>arate  color  plan,  a  stock 
equal  in  coverage  to  a  complete 
stock  of  paints  under  the  orthodox 
system  of  distribution  costs  only 
from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  as 
much.  For  example,  a  model  stock 
of  $1,000  at  retail  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  products : 

House  paints — three  lines — 28 
colors  in  each 

Flat  paint— three  price  lines — 

24  colors  in  each 
(iloss  enamel — three  price  lines 
— 24  colors  in  each 
High  grade  semi-gloss  enamel 
— 24  colors 

High  grade  quick-drying  enam¬ 
el — 52  colors 

.Second  grade  quick-drying  en¬ 
amel — 24  colors 
High  grade  dull  enamel — 24 
colors 

.Spar  varnish — three  price  lines. 

A  line  of  comparable  coverage  un¬ 
der  the  orthodox  system  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer  who 
made  this  quotation,  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $8.0(X)  at  retail. 

a.  Turnover-r-Inasmuch  as  only 
quick-moving  whites  are  stocked,  the 


turnover  is  much  greater  under  this 
plan  than  under  the  orthodox  set¬ 
up.  in  which  are  included  many 
slow-moving  colors  that  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  satisfy  oc¬ 
casional  demands. 

h.  Space — An  advantage  closely 
related  to  the  saving  in  investment  is 
that  shelf  and  counter  space  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  the  base  paints  and 
color  jars  may  be  as  little  as  one- 
fourth  that  required  for  the  ortho¬ 
dox  line  of  paints.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  particularly  if  the 
paint  de])artment  must  hear  its  por¬ 
tion  of  indirect  expense  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  space  occupied. 

2.  Adaptability. — With  this  type 
of  paint  set-up,  it  is  ]M)ssihle  to  stock 
all  of  the  late.st  developments  in 
paint  proflucts  without  the  usual  ex¬ 
pense  of  taking  extensive  mark- 
downs  to  clear  obsolete  or  supersed¬ 
ed  merchandise.  In  case  a  product 
is  superseded  by  another,  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple  to  dis]X)se  of  the  small 
quantity  of  white  base  i)aints  on 
hand.  .\lso  the  ctmsumer-tinting 
.stock  may  lx*  easily  adjusted  to  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations.  It  can  he  reduced 
to  a  minimum  without  affecting  the 
completeness  of  color  ccjverage. 

a.  Color — .\s  the  color  jars  con¬ 
stitute  hut  10%  of  the  paint  invest¬ 
ment.  under  this  system  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  to  maintain  at  all 
times  an  adequate  color  assortment. 
Often,  too,  the  standard  colf)r  cards 
do  not  show  the  particular  shade  re¬ 
quired  by  a  customer.  The  dealer  in 
orthodox  stocks  must  either  lose  the 
sale  or  induce  the  customer  to  he 
satisfied  with  another  shade.  The 
dealer  in  base  paints  and  colors  can 
sell  the  consumer  the  base  paint  and 
color,  and  let  him  blend  to  the  shade 
he  wants. 

h.  Competition — The  color  jar 
dealer  can  protect  himself  complete¬ 
ly  against  either  price  competition  or 
quality  competition  at  small  cost  to 
himself.  For  example,  he  may  place 
his  promotional  emphasis  on  the  sale 
of  quality  paint,  without  the  danger 


of  losing  any  business  to  a  competi¬ 
tor  whose  chief  appeal  is  price.  A 
very  small  stock  of  cheap  white 
paint,  backed  by  his  assortment  of 
Stainers,  will  enable  him  to  take  care 
of  any  customer  who  does  not  want 
to  buy  high  grade  paint. 

3.  A  A^ew  Sales  Approach. — In 
addition  to  the  usual  sales  appeal 
for  paint,  the  dealer  in  base  paints 
and  colors  has  the  talking  points  of 
fresh  paints,  color  facility,  easier 
mixing,  and  assurance  of  quality — 
all  advantages  of  this  system  to  the 
consumer. 

Tliis  system  is  said  to  benefit  the 
consumer  in  these  ways : 

1.  Fresh  Paint — .\s  the  dealer’s 
stocks  turn  rapidly,  the  paint  on  his 
shelves  is  comparatively  fresher 
than  his  competitors’  products, 
which  means  that  it  will  in  general 
.spread  better,  cover  more  complete¬ 
ly.  and  is  not  so  susceptible  to  many 
paint  failures  that  result  from  the 
“settling”  that  occurs  in  paint  after 
a  period  of  standing. 

2.  Colors  —  The  customer  has 
his  choice  of  a  variety  of  standard 
tints  in  each  type  of  paint  in  the 
color-jar  .stock.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  color  he  chooses  will  he 
“out  of  stock”  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  dealer  can  maintain 
his  assortments.  In  addition,  if  the 
customer  wants  a  shade  not  shown 
on  the  color  card,  it  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  for  him  to  vary  the  amount  of 
Stainer  used,  or  to  combine  the  c(ui- 
tents  of  one  color  jar  with  those  of 
another  to  achieve  it.  The  color 
possibilities  of  this  system  are  limit¬ 
less. 

3.  Value  and  Quality — A  manu¬ 
facturer’s  whites  must  always  be  the 
best  products  of  their  particular 
type  that  his  mills  can  turn  out.  be¬ 
cause  whites  are  susceptible  to  many 
failures  that  are  not  so  obvious  in 
colors  of  the  .same  grade  of  paint. 
Colors  of  the  same  grade  may  con¬ 
tain  inferior  ingredients  that  cannot 
immediately  be  detected,  hut  that 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Cooperative  Piece  Goods  Promotion 
Staged  by  San  Francisco  Stores 


Prepared  by  the  Merchandising  Division  for 
CHARLES  P.  SNYDER 
City  of  Paris  Dry  Goods  Company 


COOPERATIVE  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  five  San  Francisco 
department  stores  to  focus  con¬ 
sumer  attention  upon  the  advantages 
of  home  sewing  has  brought  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Working  together,  they 
staged  a  dramatic,  carefully  timed 
promotion  to  emphasize  the  pride  a 
woman  feels  in  something  she  has 
made  for  herself,  and  succeeded  in 
piling  up  a  healthy  increase  in  yard 
goods  sales  for  early  fall— and  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  piece  goods 
merchandisers  throughout  the  cotm- 

try- 

The  idea  that  developed  into  this 
successful  cooperative  promotion 
had  its  origin  in  the  meetings  of 
piece  goods  buyers  that  have  l)een 
held  each  month  by  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Herbert  H.  Benington,  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company.  Reports 
of  these  meetings,  at  which  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
“selling  home  sewing  to  women, 
were  made  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cusick, 


vice-president  of  the  City  of  Paris 
Dry  Goods  Company,  San  Francis¬ 
co.  Working  through  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Cusick  arranged  for  the  leading 
piece  goods  buyers  of  his  city  to 
meet  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
cooperative  effort  to  arouse  custom¬ 
er  enthusiasm  for  sewing.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  meeting,  to 
which  the  sales  promotion  executives 
of  the  stores  were  invited,  and  also 
the  editor  of  the  city’s  Shopping 
News. 

The  timing  and  procedure  of  the 
promotion  were  planned  at  that 
meeting.  It  was  decided  that  the 
theme  of  the  campaign  should  be 
along  the  lines  of  “I  styled  it  my¬ 
self.  T  made  it  my.self.”  A  coopera¬ 
tive  advertisement  stressing  this 
theme  was  inserted  in  the  daily 
papers  two  weeks  after  the  fall  open¬ 
ing  of  ready-to-wear — to  allow  the 
yardage  minded  customer  time  to 
see  the  models,  styles,  colors,  and 
fabrics  that  were  presented  in  ready¬ 


made  garments,  and  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  develop  some  idea  of 
what  her  yardage  and  pattern  re¬ 
quirements  would  be. 

The  opening  advertisement  was  a 
double  spread  (above)  in  which  the 
names  of  the  five  cooperating  stores 
appeared:  The  City  of  Paris,  The 
Emporium,  Hale  Bros.,  O’Connor- 
Moffat  &  Co.,  and  The  White 
House.  At  the  same  time,  the  stores 
vied  with  one  another  in  arranging 
compelling  windows  and  depart¬ 
mental  displays.  To  add  a  competi¬ 
tive  touch  to  the  campaign,  the  cen¬ 
ter  spot  in  the  cooperative  advertise¬ 
ment  was  set  aside  for  the  store 
whose  displays  were  considered  best. 
This  distinction  was  won  by  The 
City  of  Paris. 

A  similar  advertisement,  but  of 
one  page  only,  followed  a  week  later, 
again  stressing  the  theme,  “I  styled 
it  myself.  I  made  it  myself.”  Again, 
the  names  of  all  five  stores  were 
used  in  the  advertisement. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Pittsburgh’s  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
proves  its  high  value  for  cooperating  stores 


year’s  class,  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bureau.  Ten  special 
students,  all  employees  of  Pittsburgh 
department  stores,  are  also  enrolled 
in  courses. 

In  all  its  present  activities,  the 
Bureau  works  in  close  understand¬ 
ing  and  co-operation  with  its  mem¬ 
ber  stores.  The  students  supplement 
their  classroom  work  with  labora¬ 
tory  problems  in  the  stores,  super¬ 
vised  by  staff  and  store  executives. 
Combining  theory  with  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  the  students  attend  classes  three 
days  a  week,  spend  two  days  in  re¬ 
search  work  in  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  .stores,  and  sell  in  assigned 
store  departments  on  Saturdays. 

The  regular  teaching  staff,  headed 
by  Bishop  Brown,  is  supplemented 
by  outstanding  Pittsburgh  retailers 
who  contribute  to  the  course  by  con¬ 
ducting  classes  and  .students  con¬ 
ferences.  Among  the  guest  instruc¬ 
tors  are  H.  ^I.  Phifer.  Joseph 
Horne  Co. :  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann  and 
T.  D.  Wolf.  Kaufmann’s ;  Richard 
Blum  and  Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Gim- 
hel  Brothers;  and  Harold  .Seder, 
Frank  and  Seder.  Other  authorities 
in  personnel,  merchandising,  buy¬ 
ing,  and  research  will  take  part  in 
adopted  special  conferences, 
an :  To  meet  the  challenging  problem 

idents  adult  education  in  .stores,  the  Bu¬ 

reau  sponsors  a  series  of  evening 
clas.ses  for  employees  of  all  the  mem- 
ratorv  stores  who  wish  to  become  more 

jrk  proficient  in  their  field.  Merchan¬ 

dising.  textiles,  and  salesmanship  are 
stores  some  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  research  schedule  for  this 
by  the  vear  is  in  itself  an  interesting  prob- 
mnel  ad-  Icmu  in  co-ordination.  The  new  re¬ 
el  work  search  program,  a  study  of  some 
;  field  of  problems  common  to  the  eight  Pitts- 
include  burgh  department  stores  which  are 
•chandis-  members  of  the  Bureau,  is  being 
IS.  supervised  by  B.  Eugenia  Lies,  re¬ 

students  search  consultant.  Miss  Lies  was 
Bureau,  formerly  planning  and  research  di- 
:  colleges  rector  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  A  study 
rs  of  this  (Coiifinued  on  page  41) 


Magazines  and  newspapers 
have  been  bombarded  recent¬ 
ly  with  feature  stories,  news 
articles,  and  editorials  concerning 
new  and  significant  co-o])crative  ex- 
I)eriments.  While  writers  and  read¬ 
ers  are  rushing  to  the  respective 
sides  of  co-operative  and  retailer,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  a  co-operative  venture  of 
merchants  in  education  is  now  in  its 
eighteenth  year  of  service. 

The  year  1918  had  been  a  difficult 
one  for  Pittsburgh  retailers.  The 
army  and  the  war  industries  had 
taken  the  cream  of  young  men  and 
women  into  their  ranks  and  the 
stores  were  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
labor  in  a  year  of  relative  prosperity. 

The  merchants  turned  to  education 
with  their  problems,  confident  that 
applied  psychology’  and  training 
could  aid  in  raising  the  .standard  of 
employees  in  department  stores  and 
improve  the  field  of  retailing  in 
Pittsburgh.  A  plan  for  this  co-on- 
erative  organization  was  accepted  by 
the  merchants  and  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  and  so  the 
experiment  was  .set  up  on  a  five  year 
trial  term.  Thus  the  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Retail  Training  came  into 
being.  Funds  for  operation  were 
contributed  by  the  stores  and  the 
Institute  provided  office  quarters, 
research  and  library  facilities,  and 
supplies.  A  small  staff  was  carefully 
selected  and  the  problem  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  year  period, 
the  merchants  reviewed  their  experi¬ 
ment.  found  the  results  sound,  and 
renewed  the  financial  agreement  for 
another  five  years.  That  same  year, 

1923,  the  Bureau  was  moved  to  the 
campus  of  the  Univewitv  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  the  Carnegie  Institute  feeling  activity 
that  the  organization  was  more  training 
suited  to  a  non-technical  school.  In  ing.  an< 
1925  the  Bureau  was  permanently  This 
endowed  by  the  stores  and  estab-  have  b 
li.shed  as  a  graduate  division  of  the  Gradua 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  and  un 
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Training  Plans  under  George-Deen  Act 

Stale  retail  groups  advised  to  make  contact  with  State 
Directors  for  Vocational  Education  to  form  programs 

BY  HAROLD  R.  YOl  NG 
Manager,  Wa.«hington  Office,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


SOMK  time  ago  I  prepared  for 
distribution,  with  other  legisla¬ 
tive  matters,  an  analysis  of  the 
( ieorge-Deen  \'ocational  Rducation 
Act,  known  as  Public  No.  673  of 
the  74th  Congress,  which  became 
law  on  June  8.  1936  by  presidential 
apjiroval,  but  does  not  become  effec¬ 
tive  under  its  provisions  until  July 
1.  1937.  (.See  July,  19.36  Bi'lletix, 
l)age  .38.) 

The  .\ct  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  by  Congress  of  certain 
amounts  beginning  July  1.  19.37  for 
the  jnirposes  of  the  .\ct  as  set  forth 
in  the  previous  analysis.  .As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  passage  of  this  .Act.  upoa 
the  appropriations  hy  Congress  to  be 
made  under  its  authorization,  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  program  of  vocational 
education  for  workers  employed  in 
distributive  trades,  whether  mana¬ 
gers.  salespeople,  or  delivery-men  is 
now  possible.  The  Act  also  provides 
for  the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  vocational  education  of 
industrial,  home  economics  and 
agricultural  workers,  but  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  vocation¬ 
al  education  in  the  distributive 
trades. 

•As  heretofore  stated  this  Act  au¬ 
thorizes,  among  other  provisions, 
the  allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
.States  and  territories  for  developing 
an  extensive  program  of  evening 
and  ])art-time  classes  for  workers 
already  employed  in  retailing  and 
wholesaling.  These  Federal  funds, 
when  supplemented  by  State  or  local 
iniblic  school  funds,  will  enable 
every  city  in  the  country  to  offer 
after  July  1.  19.37,  evening  classes 
in  tbe  public  schools  for  hel])ing  re¬ 
tail  store  managers,  retail  sales- 
jx'oplc,  and  others  to  learn  the  most 
effective  practices  for  conducting 
every  phase  of  a  retail  business. 

Part-time  classes  for  those  sales 
]>eoplc  and  others  who  can  leave 
their  employment  during  the  day  to 
go  to  .school  for  a  few  hours  a  week, 


can  be  organized  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  new  legislation.  Part- 
time  classes  for  learners  and  appren¬ 
tices  can  Ik.'  developc'd  so  that  these 
beginners  can  receive  the  instruction 
they  need  at  the  time  they  need  it 
most  to  iK'come  proficient  workers 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Spe¬ 
cial  classes  for  training  successful 
store  managers,  salesmen,  and 
others  to  become  teachers  of  trade 
l)ractices  in  their  respective  fields 
will  be  organized.  .Also  competent 
teachers  of  other  subjects,  such  as 
accounting,  textiles,  commodities, 
]>ersonnel  management,  advertising, 
and  the  like  will  Ik*  trained  to  make 
available  their  technical  knowledges 
to  the  students  in  evening  and  part- 
time  classes.  Thus  the  George-Deen 
-Act  provides  the  facilities  in  the 
way  of  trained  teachers,  promoters, 
and  organizers  needed  to  develop 
the  kind  of  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  most  serviceable  to  the 
retailers  in  this  country. 

Conditions  of  .Appropriation 

.Specifically,  section  two  of  the 
George-Deen  .Act  permanently  au¬ 
thorizes  annual  appropriations  each 
year  beginning  July  1.  1937,  of  $1,- 
200,000  to  lx*  allotted  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  including 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  population,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  salaries  and  traveling 
expenses  of  directors,  supervisors, 
and  teachers  of  distributive  occupa¬ 
tional  subjects,  and  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  teacher  training  programs 
for  preparing  teachers  of  distribu¬ 
tive  subjects.  These  subjects,  lx)th 
technical  and  related,  are  to  tx' 
taught  in  evening  and  part-time 
classes  enrolling  workers  already 
employed  in  distributive  occupations 
to  which  the  instruction  relates.  To 
receive  an  allotment,  each  State  or 
'I'erritory  is  expected  to  provide 
public  school  funds  for  evening  and 


j)art-time  classes  for  workers  in  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations  equal,  during 
the  school  years  1937  to  1942,  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  Federal  allot¬ 
ment  for  instruction  and  teacher 
training  in  distributive  occupational 
subjects.  These  public  school  funds 
can  come  from  .State,  county,  city, 
or  other  local  school  ta.xes.  To  illus¬ 
trate.  let  us  assume  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  does  not  provide  any 
funds  for  evening  or  part-time  class¬ 
es  for  workers  in  distributive  occu¬ 
pations.  but  that  Boston  does  in¬ 
clude  in  its  school  budget  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $5000  for  that  purpose. 
When  this  budget  item  has  been 
jiassed  on  and  approved  by  the 
.Massachusetts  State  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  Boston  can  get 
from  the  Federal  allotment  to  the 
.State  of  Massachusetts  the  sum  of 
$10,000  in  addition  to  the  $5000 
budgeted  by  the  City  of  Boston, 
making  a  total  of  $15,000  for  the 
program  of  distributive  education 
under  this  .Act  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

.As  no  State  or  Territory  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  annually  less  than  $10,000  as 
its  Federal  allotment  for  these  class¬ 
es.  every  State,  including  any  or  all 
IMilitical  sulxlivisions.  which  pro¬ 
vides  public  sch(X)l  funds  equal  to 
.50%  of  its  allotment  for  teaching 
di.stributive  subjects  will  have  at 
least  $15,000  with  which  to  develop 
a  program  for  workers  in  di.stribu- 
tive  occu])ations.  and  some  states 
will  have  at  least  $.300,000. 

In  every  case  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  of  all  supervisors,  directors, 
and  teachers  employed  under  this 
iwogram  can  Ix'  reimbursed  from 
tbe  Federal  allotment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  it  is 
my  Ix'lief  the  regulations  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  local  school  districts  can 
Ix'  reimbursed  from  the  Federal  al¬ 
lotment  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  retail  selling  and  other  distribu¬ 
tive  subjects  taught  in  part-time  and 
evening  classes  only.  The  term 
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“part-time”  classes  applies  to  class¬ 
es  in  which  are  enrolled  young 
workers  w'ho  can  leave  their  daily 
employment  almost  as  many  hours 
each  day  to  receive  instruction  as 
they  are  employed.  Under  this  in¬ 
terpretation  two-thirds  of  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
cooperative  high  school  classes  can 
he  reimbursed  from  the  Federal  al¬ 
lotment  if  the  pupils  are  employed 
approximately  20  hours  each  week, 
including  the  time  spent  in  employ¬ 
ment  on  Saturdays.  In  these  co¬ 
operative  classes  workers  can  at¬ 
tend  school  up  to  20  hours  a  week- 
hut  must  be  given  two  periods  in¬ 
struction  a  day  in  subjects  related 
to  their  daily  employment  by  ex¬ 
perienced  trained  teachers  of  retail 
selling  and  other  store  service  sub¬ 
jects. 

Determining  Status  of  Pupils 

As  an  example,  an  individual 
spending  in  school  not  more  than 
50%  of  his  working  hours  is  a  work¬ 
er  going  to  school ;  if  he  spends  in 
school  more  than  50%  of  his  work¬ 
ing  hours  an  individual  is  a  school 
pupil  at  work.  The  time  employed  in 
a  week  may  include  time  spent  at 
work  on  Saturday.  For  instance, 
four  hours  a  day  in  school  five  days 
a  week  is  20  hours  in  school.  Three 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  is  15  hours, 
plus  8  hours  on  Saturday,  is  23 
hours  employed.  If  this  individual 
goes  to  school  20  hours,  he  is  a 
worker  who  goes  to  school  part- 
time. 

The  larger  States  should  have  the 
funds  necessary  for  paying  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  travelling  expenses  of  a 
State  supervisor  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  to  plan  and  promote  a  State 
program,  and  also  to  aid  local  com¬ 
munities  in  organizing  and  conduct¬ 
ing  such  classes  as  the  workers  in 
distributive  occupations  desire  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  larger  States  will  be  able 
to  develop  the  facilities  necessary 
for  training  successful  store  man¬ 
agers,  salesmen,  and  other  employ¬ 
ees  as  well  as  industrial,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  agricultural  workers,  to 
become  teachers  of  their  special 
working  practices. 

The  President  has  appointed  in 
October  a  special  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves,  chair¬ 
man;  John  P.  Frey,  Federation  of 
Labor;  Thomas  Kennedy,  Lt.  Gov. 
of  Pennsylvania;  Elizabeth  Christ¬ 
man,  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League;  Henry  C.  Taylor,  director 
of  Farm  Foundation  in  Chicago ; 
Dr.  Edmund  Brunner,  Teachers’ 


College  in  New  York;  Alice  Ed¬ 
wards.  American  Home  Economics 
Association ;  Roland  Allen,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis;  T.  J, 
Thomas,  president  Burlington 
Mines,  Chicago ;  John  H.  Zink,  Bal¬ 
timore  :  Reverend  George  Johnson, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
\\’a.shington ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Moehlman, 
Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Michigan ;  Henry  Esl)erg,  reha¬ 
bilitation  authority  in  New  York; 
Oscar  Chapman,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interior ;  Katherine  Lenroot, 
Children’s  Bureau;  Mordecai  J. 
Ezekiel,  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Ernest  Draper,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  Cordon  R.  Clark, 
TVA ;  to  investigate  the  necessity 
for  the  appropriation  by  the  75th 
Congress  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
l)e  appropriated  for  the  pur{X)ses  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

It  is  my  information  that  this 
committee  will  assemble  soon  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  its  investigation  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  viewpoints  of  interested 
parties. 

Retailers  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  may  desire  to  communicate  their 
views  to  this  committee. 

Planning  Program 

A  national  advisory  committee  on 
education  for  the  retail  trades  v  ill 
most  likely  be  asked  to  serve  during 
the  coming  year  to  assist  the  Office 
of  Education  in  outlining  some  of 
the  policies  and  details  of  the  nation¬ 
al  program  in  this  field  and  in  the 
jiromulgation  of  regulations  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Similar  committees  will  also  be 
asked  to  serve  during  the  coming 
years  to  assi.st  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  outlining  some  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  details  of  the  national  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fields  of  industry,  home 
economics  and  agriculture. 

Within  each  State  the  State 
Board  for  \^ocational  Education  will 
be  the  State  administering  body. 
A  State  Director  for  Vocational 
lulucation  will  most  likely  be  the 
administrator  directly  in  charge. 

Each  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  will  prepare  a  budget  for 
the  State  program  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  workers  in  distributive 
occupations,  as  well  as  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  industrial,  home  economics 
and  agricultural  workers. 

When  the  State  legislature  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State 
provides  the  funds  necessary  for 
matching  the  Federal  allotment  for 


the  fields  indicated,  then  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  will 
prepare  a  State  plan  to  show  exact¬ 
ly  how  the  State  Board  intends  to 
organize  and  conduct  its  program. 
When  this  plan  is  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Education  the  State  will 
be  prepared  to  begin  teacher  train¬ 
ing  and  subject  instruction  classes 
any  time  after  July  1,  1937.  In 
other  words,  after  the  authorization 
has  been  made  by  the  State  or  poli¬ 
tical  subdivision  thereof  and  the 
State  plan  for  using  the  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Office  of  Education,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  allotment  of  funds  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  after 
July  1.  1937  if  appropriations  are 
made  by  the  75th  Congress  for  the 
purposes  indicated. 

In  each  State  associations  of  mer¬ 
chants.  either  of  all  organizations 
as  a  whole,  or  for  each  separate  line 
such  as  dry  goods,  grocery,  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  and  the  like,  should 
make  contact  within  the  next  few 
weeks  with  the  local  State  Director 
for  \’^ocational  Education  in  order 
to  see  what  help  can  be  given  to 
develop  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  a  State  education  program  for 
workers  employed  in  distributive 
occupations,  especially  in  the  occu¬ 
pations  represented  by  the  associa¬ 
tions. 

While  in  most  States  classes  can 
not  be  formed  until  after  July  1, 
1937.  during  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  the  State  plan  will  be  in 
process  of  development. 

In  many  cases  the  State  Directors 
of  Vocational  Education  will  need 
the  aid,  not  only  of  State  advisory 
committees,  hut  also  of  local  ad¬ 
visory  committees  to  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  State  and  local  pub¬ 
lic  school  officials  in  outlining  and 
organizing  such  activities  as  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  new  educational  program 
giving  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  workers  employed  in  distributive 
occupations.  In  the  cities  some  offi¬ 
cial  on  the  staff  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  will  be  in  charge 
of  vocational  education  in  that  area. 
Local  associations  of  merchants  and 
of  other  organizations  of  merchants 
representing  the  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  distributive  trades  in  any  com¬ 
munity  should  appoint  an  education¬ 
al  committee  to  offer  the  cooperation 
of  the  interested  tradesmen  to  the 
local  school  authorities  in  planning 
a  program  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  in  helping  to  find 
well  educated,  competent  store  man- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH  IN 

The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Operating  Results  of 
Liquor  Departments 
in  Department  Stores 

A  STUDY  of  liquor  department 
operations  recently  completed 
reveals  some  important  points 
with  respect  to  seasonal  influences 
on  this  department.  Also  differences 
between  operations  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  area  and  elsewhere 
are  noticeably  indicated. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Fall 
sales  per  salesperson  run  higher 
than  in  the  Spring.  This  was  true 
both  within  the  New  York  area  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country  in  1935. 
Sales  per  salesperson,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  increasing.  Both  tables 
shown  in  connection  with  this  article 
reveal  that  the  sales  per  salesperson 
in  the  Spring  of  1936  are  liigher 
than  similar  figures  for  the  Spring, 
1935. 

Moreover,  in  New  York,  the  in-* 
crease  is  about  20%,  which  carries 
the  Spring  1936  figure  above  the 
Fall.  1935.  The  Spring.  1936,  fig¬ 
ure  outside  of  New  York  is  alx)ut 
10%  higher  than  Spring,  1935,  but 
still  considerably  below  the  Fall, 
1935,  figure. 


Table  I 

Li«|uor  Depurtnientit  Operatin§;  Re!<ult8  Study  Covering  Department  Stores 
Oulsidv  the  Metropolitan  (New  York)  Area  for  the  Spring  Season  1935, 

Fall  Season  1935,  Spring  Season  1936 

1935  1935  1936 

Spring  Season  Fall  Season  Spring  Season 
6  mos.  ended  6  mos.  ended  6  mos.  ended 
July  31,  1935  Jan.  31, 1936  July  31, 1936 
abb 


Cumulative  Markon  %  . 

25.5 

28.6 

29.0 

Markdowns,  incl.  Employ.  Disc.,  (at  retail) 

Vc  to  Sales . 

2.5 

3.3 

3.1 

Stock  Shortage  (at  retail)  %  to  Sales . 

2.1 

1.7 

1.0 

Cash  Discounts  '/<■  to  Sales . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Gross  Margin  (includes  Cash  Discounts) 

Vc  to  Sales  . 

22.2 

25.2 

26.2 

Buving  Salaries  Vc  to  Sales  . 

.  2.8 

1.6 

2.7 

Newspaper  and  Other  Direct  -Advertising  % 
to  Sales  . 

3.6 

3.9 

3.0 

Direct  Selling  Salaries  (Salespeople)  % 
to  Sales  . 

5.1 

4.5 

4.9 

Stock  Turn  Kate  (.Annual  Basis) — Times.. 

3.8 

6.2 

4.4 

Sales  O  to  Same  Period  of  Previous  AT'ar 

85. 

11,3. 

127. 

Dollar  Sales  Per  Salesiierson  (.Annual 
Basis) — $  . 

21,231 

27,560 

23,030 

Dollar  Sales  Per  S(iuare  Foot  of  Selling 

Space  (.Annual  liasis) — $ .  115.  **  ** 

a.  The  “average”  performance  figures  presented  in  this  column  are  based  upon  the 
figures  of  sir  stores  which  contributed  to  an  earlier  study  covering  the  Spring 
.Season  of  19.35. 

b.  The  performance  figures  appearing  for  the  Fall  Season  of  1935,  and  the  Spring 
Season  of  19,36.  are  based  upon  the  figures  of  seven  stores,  one  additional  store 
having  reported  to  this  latter  study. 

The  figures  for  this  item  for  the  seasons  indicated  are  excluded  because  of  a 
lack  of  sufficient  data. 


Table  II 

Liquor  Departments  Operating  Results  Study  Covering  Department  Stores 
in  the  Metropolitan  (Neiv  York)  Area  for  the  Spring  Season  1935, 

Fall  Season  1935,  Spring  Season  1936 

1935  1935  1936 

Spring  Season  Fall  Season  Spring  Season 
6  mos.  ended  6  mos.  ended  6  mos.  ended 


Cumulative  Markon  '/r . 

Markdowns,  inch  Employ.  Disc.,  (at  retail) 

%  to  Sales  . 

Stock  Shortage  (at  retail)  %  to  Sales.... 

Cash  Discounts  %  to  Sales  . 

Gross  Margin  (includes  Cash  Discounts) 

%  to  Sales  . 

Buying  Salaries  %  to  Sales  . 

Newspaper  and  Other  Direct  .Advertising  % 

to  Sales  . 

Direct  Selling  Salaries  (Salespeople)  %  to 

Sales  . 

Stock  Turn  Rate  (Annual  Basis) — Times.. 
Sales  %  to  Same  Period  of  Previous  Year.. 
Dollar  Sales  Per  Salesperson  (Annual 

Basis) — $  . 

Dollar  Sales  Per  Square  Foot  of  Selling 
Space  (Annual  Basis) — $  . 


July  31,  1935  Jan.  31, 1936  July  31, 1936 


28.3 

28.4 

27.6 

5.1 

5.2 

8.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

24.5 

24.6 

21.6 

2.3 

1.4 

1.8 

3.9 

5.9 

5.5 

3.0 

2.7 

2.7 

6.4 

6.4 

4.6 

85. 

103. 

104. 

41,920 

49,122 

49,618 

262. 

306. 

212. 

Liquor  prices  during  the  Spring 
of  1936  w'ere  somewhat  lower  than 
(luring  the  Spring  of  1935.  Liquor 
sales  in  department  stores,  however, 
increased  4%  in  New  York  anti 
27%  outside  of  that  district,  indi¬ 
cating  a  greater  physical  movement 
of  merchandise. 

Markon  tendencies  in  New  York 
are  downward  comparing  the  figures 
for  Spring,  1936,  with  Spring,  1935. 
The  low  figure  for  the  later  semi¬ 
annual  figure ,  however,  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced,  to  some  degree,  as  has  the 
high  markdown  figure  by  the  “price 
war”  which  existed  in  New  York 
for  a  few  weeks  in  May  and  June. 

On  the  other  hand  markon  figures 
for  the  stores  out  of  New  York  were 
highest  in  the  Spring,  1936,  being 
2.4%  higher  (in  ratio  to  retail)  than 
in  New  York. 

The  out  of  town  stores  have  de¬ 
cidedly  much  better  markdown  ex¬ 
perience,  as  might  be  expected  in 
view  of  New  York  being  a  highly 
competitive  market. 


Note:  The  “average”  performance  presented  above  for  the  three  seasons  is 
based  on  the  figures  contributed  by  the  same  five  stores  in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Gross  margins  outside  of  New 
York  were  generally  higher  than  in 
New  York.  Moreover,  outside  of 
New  York,  margins  were  progress¬ 
ively  higher  for  the  three  semi-annu¬ 
al  periods  surveyed. 

Stockturn  rates  took  a  downward 
turn  in  New  York  during  the  past 
Spring  for  some  reason  not  revealed. 
Thus,  the  New  York  rate  of  turn¬ 
over  now  closely  approximates  that 
of  the  stores  outside  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  comparative¬ 
ly  few  memlK'r  stores  operate  liquor 
departments,  no  information  was 
called  for  on  “indirect”  expense 
idiases.  When  but  few  stores’  data 
are  used,  the  selection  of  typical  fig¬ 
ures  is  very  often  influenced  by  the 
data  from  some  stores  wliich  allo¬ 
cate  indirect  expenses  on  some  more 
or  less  arbitrary  basis.  Thus,  such 
typical  indirect  expenses  and  total 


store  exijenses  may  be  misleading. 

With  respect  to  such  direct  ex¬ 
penses  as  Buying  Salaries,  Newspap¬ 
er  and  Other  Direct  Advertising  and 
Direct  Selling  Salaries,  the  tables 
yield  some  interesting  information. 
For  tbe  past  tw’O  semi-annual  per¬ 
iods,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  New 
York  advertising  ratios,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  advertising  and  direct 
selling  salaries  approximates  these 
combined  costs  outside  of  New 
York.  In  fact,  direct  expenses  such 
as  Buying.  Advertising,  and  Selling 
Salaries  are  10%  in  New  York  and 
in  the  Spring  of  1936  were  only 
10.6%  outside  of  New  York.  It 
apjx'ars  the  advantage  New  York 
has  with  respect  to  the  high  sales 
yield  per  salesperson  compared  to 
stores  outside  of  New  York  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  lost  on  account  of  the 
much  larger  percentage  of  sales  ex¬ 
pended  in  New  York  to  procure  the 


sales  volume,  through  advertising. 

For  the  first  time  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  show  data  on  the  seasonal 
distribution  of  sales,  i.e.,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  year’s  volume 
obtained  in  each  month.  Data  was 
contributed  by  9  stores  on  this  phase 
of  operations. 

Monthly  Distribution  of  Annual 
Sales  for  the  Year  of  1935 


January*  7.3 

February  7.9 

March  7.5 

Ai>ril  8. 1 

May  6.8 

June  6.2 

July  5.1 

.August  5.7 

SeptemlKM"  6.8 

October  8.1 

November  9.9 

December  20.6 


*Jan.  1936  data. 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  20: 

Treasury  Department  Deeisions  (S.S.T.  43-51) 


F\’ER.\L  Office  Decisions  of 
the  Treasury  Department  rela¬ 
tive  to  Title  IX  (Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  Compensation  Tax')  of  the 
.Scxial  Security  .Act  are  reviewed  in 
tlie  following  paragraplis.  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletins  No.  15  and  No.  16. 
published  in  the  September  and 
October  issues  of  the  X  R  D  G  A 
Bri.LETiN  res]x‘ctively — di.scuss  Of¬ 
fice  Decisions  numbered  S.S.T. — 1 
to  42. 

These  decisions  answer  que.stions 
]x*rtaining  to  the  Social  .Security 
-Act  and  the  regulations  issued  under 
Title  IX  in  March  1936.  Only  tlio.se 
having  .some  bearing  on  situations 
wliich  may  exist  in  retail  stores  are 
discussed  herein. 

■Application  of  the  .Act  to 
State  Banks 

.S.S.T.  43 — The  decision  points 
out  the  conditions  under  which  the 
-Act  does  not  applv. 

Exemption  of  State  Banks  as 
Aleinbers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System 

S.S.T.  44 — The  decision  points  to 
banking  laws  and  concludes  that 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  thus  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  tlx  Social  .Securitv 
Act. 


Question — whether  Emjiloyees  on 
Short-time  Work  are  Included 

S.S.T.  45 — The  particular  ques- 
ion  presented  is  concerned  with 
stevedores  who  are  hired  as  the  need 
arises  to  unload  steamers  and  are 
paid  and  discharged  when  the  steam¬ 
er  is  unloaded.  These  men  are  eni- 
liloyed  for  short  periods  of  time ; 
hence  the  request  for  advice. 

The  official  reply  holds  that  the.se 
individuals  should  be  included  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  employer  is  an  “employer”  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  .Act.  even 
though  the  period  of  employment  is 
for  a  short  time  and  terminates 
when  the  .ship  is  unloaded.  The  re¬ 
ply  includes  the  following  statenxnt : 
"The  relationship  of  employer  and 
employee  clearly  exists  during  the 
ixriod  when  the  men  are  unloading 
the  ships  for  the  company.” 

Similarly  it  would  appear  that 
boys  hired  especially  to  distribute  a 
certain  issue  of  advertising  circulars 
where  the  manner  of  distribution  is 
controlled  or  directed  by  the  store 
are  “employees”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  even  though  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  circulars  be  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals. 

Payments  for  “Idle  Time”  lender 
Guaranteed  Employment  Plans 

S.S.T.  46 — The  question  involves 


the  payment  by  an  employer  of  re¬ 
muneration  to  employees  in  instan¬ 
ces  such  as  the  following:  The  em¬ 
ployer  has  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  employees  guaranteeing  mini¬ 
mum  employment  of  30  hours  per 
week.  Thus  where  only  20  hours  of 
work  are  provided  in  a  week,  the 
employee  is  paid  for  30  hours.  When 
there  are  more  than  30  hours  of 
work  employees  are  paid  for  the  full 
time  enqdoyed.  The  question  is:  Is 
the  so-called  “idle  time”  wage.  (i.e.. 
difference  between  earnings  for  the 
time  actually  worked  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  covering  the  guaranteed  time  ) 
ta.xable  ? 

It  is  to  lx  noted  that  during  the 
“idle  tinx”  the  employee  performs 
no  service. 

The  (juestion  has  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  that  is.  that  re¬ 
muneration  for  such  "idle  time” 
constitutes  “wages"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  .Act  and  the  ta.x  un¬ 
der  Title  IX  is  apidicable. 

This  ruling  should  be  particularly 
noted  by  stores  in  .States  which 
provide  for  guaranteed  emjiloyment 
plans  in  their  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Acts.  It  would  also  apply 
in  cases  where  stores  have  a  policy 
of  paying  extras  or  contingents  for 
a  minimum  numlx'r  of  hours  per 
day.  even  though  no  service  may  be 
ixrfornxd  during  part  of  the  time 
for  which  compensation  is  paid. 

(Continued  on  pacfe  50) 
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Collecting  the  Louisiana  Luxury  Tax 

BY  BEN  C.  MOISE 
Maitioii  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Editorial  I\oti‘:  With  the  teinl- 
eney  away  from  sales  tax, 
Louisiana  enjoys  the  distine- 
tion  of  h<‘in»  the  only  State  to 
have  enacted  such  a  tax  so  far 
this  year.  Differing  from  the 
usual  tax  of  this  kind,  it  is 
titled  ‘"Luxury  Tax  Act.*’  The 
City  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  few  cities  which  has  a  city 
sales  tax,  running  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  the  State  Luxury  Tax. 
rims  the  merchants  of  New 
Orleans  had  quite  a  prohlem 
which  they  met  and  solved  as 
reported  hy  Mr.  Moise. 

Act  Xo.  75  of  tlic  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1036.  known  as  the 
“Luxury  Tax  Act  of  1936”.  hecanie 
effective  on  October  1.  1936. 

The  importance  of  this  act  can  l)e 
easily  understood  when  it  is  real-* 
ized  that  the  .success  of  our  entire 
."^tate  .Social  Security  i^rogram  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  results  of  the  col- 
h  ction  of  this  Luxury  Tax.  to  which 
(he  major  portion  of  receij^ts  are  to 
he  a])plied.  Every  dealer  in  the  State 
who  is  engaged  in  the  husiness  of 
selling  tangible  personal  property  in 
the  .State  is  required  to  collect  a  tax 
of  2%  on  the  gross  sale  price  of  all 
articles  sold,  except  siiecific  exemp¬ 
tions. 

Merchants  vending  articles  .sub¬ 
ject  to  tax  were  required  to  obtain 
Certificates  of  Registration  i)rior  to 
( tctoher  1.  19.36.  and  must  make 
monthly  re])orts  on  sales  and  tax 
collectif)n.s  by  the  20th  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  month.  Records  and  lK)oks 
of  account  must  he  ke|)t  in  such  a 
manner  that  re])resentatives  of  the 
.State  may  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  the  re])orts  which  are  to  he  made. 
All  invoices  and  other  records  of 
goofls.  wares  and  merchandi.se  re¬ 
ceived  mu.st  he  kept  for  a  period  of 
two  vears.  and  all  such  Ixtoks.  in¬ 
voices  and  other  records  shall  he 
open  to  examination  at  anv  time. 

'I'he  following  merchandi.se.  etc., 
is  specifically  exempt  from  taxation : 

(1)  a.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  chewing 
tobacco,  smoking  tobacco 
and  snuff. 


1).  Alcoholic  beverages  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  one-half  of 
one  per  centum  of  alcohol 
by  volume. 

c.  Soft  drinks. 

(1.  Fresh  meat,  milk  and  milk 
])roducts. 

e.  Ga.soline,  kerosene,  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils,  fuel  oil,  crude  oil, 
natural  gas,  atid  natural  re¬ 
sources  as  severed  from  the 
soil. 

f.  Electric  power  or  energy. 

g.  Proceeds  from  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  insurance. 

h.  Any  other  j)er.sonal  proi)er- 
ty.  as  to  which  an  excise  tax 
f(»r  the  sale  thereof  is  now 
im]X)sed  by  the  laws  of  this 
State. 

(2)  a.  Clothing,  where  the  gar¬ 
ment  .sells  at  retail  for  less 
than  $3.00,  except  articles 
manufactured  of  or  contain¬ 
ing  silk. 

h.  Shoes,  selling  at  retail  for 
less  than  $3.00  per  pair. 

c.  Bread  in  loaf  form ;  ice ; 
fresh  vegetables  and  pro¬ 
duce;  fresh  fish,  .seafoods 
and  oysters;  poultry  and 
eggs ;  coffee,  tea.  sugar,  cane 
syrup,  and  molasses,  rice, 
grits,  corn  meal,  flour,  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  salt,  pepjier. 
Ix-ans,  jieas ;  salt  and  jnckled 
meat ;  canned  fixxls  selling 
at  retail  for  ten  cents  per 
can  or  less ;  and  water. 
Soaj),  the  retail  ])rice  of 
which  is  ten  cents  or  less 
per  bar  or  package;  lard, 
lard  compomxls  and  cook¬ 
ing  oil. 

d.  Farm  imjd  jments.  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  hand  tends. 

e.  Livestock,  seeds,  feeds,  and 
fertilizer  ;  .sacks,  hags,  crates, 
ho.xes  and  barrels,  used  as 
containers  of  agricidtural 
jn'oducts ;  cotton;  poison 
and  in.secticides  used  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  pursuits. 

f.  Motors  and  equipment  used 
in  commercial  fishing. 


g.  Xewsjeajx'rs,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  for  publication. 

h.  Foods,  sftld  in  colleges, 
schools,  universities,  and  at 
churches. 

i.  Kitchen  utensils,  pots,  pans, 
and  cans  and  jars  used  for 
home  canning  whether  can¬ 
ned  in  the  home  or  at  com¬ 
munity  centers. 

Items  classified  under  ( 1  )  above 
are  exempt  because  of  the  fact  that 
an  e.xcise  tax  for  the  sale  thereof  is 
luiw  imposed  hy  the  T.aws  of  this 
State,  and  the  items  classified  under 
(2)  above  are  those  not  referred  to 
as  luxuries  according  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  set  ff)rth  in  the  act. 

The  tax  must  Ix'  collected  from 
the  consumer  hy  adding  the  tax  to 
the  sale  i)rice  or  charge,  and  when 
so  added  such  tax  constitutes  a  part 
of  such  ])rice  or  charge,  and  is  a 
debt  from  the  con.sumer  or  user  to 
the  vendor  until  i)aid.  and  is  recov¬ 
erable  at  Law  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  debts.  Wndors  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  absorbing  the  tax  in 
anv  manner  whatsrx'ver. 

In  order  to  enforce  collections  of 
the  exact  amount  of  tax.  the  State 
was  authorized  aixl  required  to  de¬ 
sign  and  have  manufactured  tokens 
of  such  size  and  denomitiations  as 
might  lx‘  determined  hy  them.  Tn 
our  case  they  decided  on  1  and  5 
mill  tokens. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  numerous  ex- 
emi>tion.s  we  anticipated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  20^  to  25%  of  f)ur 
sales  would  he  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  situation  naturally  was  of 
major  importance  because  of  the 
necessity  for  training  a  large  num- 
h(‘r  of  employees  tx)t  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  problem  of  handling 
tokens  and  the  comixitation  of  the 
tax.  hut  also  with  determining  which 
merchandise  was  taxable  aixl  which 
was  exempt. 

At  about  this  time,  the  City  of 
Xew  Orleans,  in  which  our  store  is 
located,  passed  a  Sales  Tax  Law. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  were  able 
to  have  both  Laws  written  identical¬ 
ly  and  to  have  the  State  Depart- 
(Coutimicd  on  f'ac/c  50) 
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News  in  Ready-To-Wear 


BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Wanamakers  Offers  Women’s  Dresses  Tuned  to  Youth 


CU  S  T  C)  M  E  R  clamour  for 
“misses’  styles”  in  women’s 
dress  sizes  re-echoed  from  coast 
to  coast  until  John  Wanamaker’s, 
Xew  York  answered  with  a  decisive 
YES. 

To  inject  new  life  into  women’s 
dress  stocks.  Mr.  F.  A.  Mcl^ughlin 
decided  on  a  radical  merchandising 
departure.  To  carry  it  to  success, 
he  needed  a  buyer  who  could  hold 
established  customers  while  itiject- 
ing  young  ideas  and  appointed  ^Iiss 
Helen  Lee  Rimes,  a  misses’  buyer  of 
proven  ability,  with  an  art  training 
that  makes  her  sensitive  to  lines  and 
l)roi)ortions.  Wearing  size  16  her¬ 
self.  she  says:  “Select  dresses  to 
add  youth  and  avoid  all  e.xtremes.” 

There  is  no  special  section.  Con¬ 
servative  styles  of  conventional  type 
and  youthful  style  models  are  mixed 
in  all  regular  sizes.  All  stocks  arc 
divided  into  three  sections :  regular 
size  day-time  dresses  below  $39.50; 
over-size  and  half-size  dresses ; 
evening  dresses  with  the  addition  of 
day  dresses  priced  above  $39.50. 

Popular  fashions  of  the  day, 
those  actually  selling  in  misses’  de- 
])artments  everywhere,  are  featured. 
Here  you  find  new  colors  and  nov¬ 
elty  fabrics;  colored  touches  at  the 
neck  ;  new  color  combinations ;  detail 
trimmings ;  swing  .skirts  and  other 
style  features  that  make  the  large 
collection  of  sizes  of  36  to  44  into 
interesting  dresses  that  Miss  Rimes 


Have  you  struggled  to  get  into  a  sire  20  witK  a  sHot 
horn— and  then  found  that  it  pulled  across  the  back 
and  crept  up  around  the  hips?  And  the  salesgirl  has 
said,  “I’m  afraid  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  Women’s 
Department  to  get  fitted."  And  you  loathe  and  despise 
the  36  to  46  line  of  dresses  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  So  what  to  do?  Wanamaker's  is  your  solution. 


\(4namal<er’s  women’s  sizes  are 
bought  by  a  Misses*  Dress  Buyer! 


This  smart  young  woman— she’s  a  size  16  herself— 
knows  the  misses’  dress  business  inside  out.  She.has 
had  a  finger  in  the  launching  of  many  of  the  smartest 
misses’  fashions.  She  has  built  up  the  misses'  dress 
business  in  exclusive,  high  fashion  shops.  She  would 
be  horrified  at  the  thought  of  filling  her  department 
with  dowdy  surplice  cuts.  She  is  completely  convinced 
that  women  who  wear  sizes  38  to  44  can  wear  just  as 
smart  styles  as  sizes  16  and  18  and  30.  Come  in  and 
see  her  collectior  of  misses’  styles  in  w'omen’s  sizes  f 
Womens  Dress  Shop  iourth  floor  fashion  store 


Wednesday  Evening 
at  7! 


^ K  y  ARTHUR  MURRAY'S 

"Murray-Go-Round" 

IN  A  DANCING  FASHION  SHOW 


A  swinging,  swirling,  dipping,  twirling,  spin¬ 
ning,  waltzing  FASHION  SHOW!  Arthur 
Murray’s  expert  dancers  and  New  York’s 
most  glamorous  models  will  wear  Wana- 
maker  dance  frocks  in  this  unique  show. 
You’ll  see  the  rhumba,  the  new  slow-rhythm 
w|ltz,  the  tango,  and  the  new  slow-rhythm 
fox  trot,  and  the  Lindy  Hop— danced  by  ex¬ 
perts  !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  will  present  the 
Tango.  Don’t  be  late.  We’ll  be  mobbed. 

Fourth  Flootf  Foshion  Store 
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knozvs  are  just  as  smart  in  every 
sense  of  good  style  as  the  sizes  16, 
18  and  20  on  the  floor  below. 

Customer  applause  in  praise  of 
this  whole  idea  is  heard  from  women 
who  have  just  outgrown  misses’ 
sizes — women  who  find  new  youth 
in  misses’  styling — women  who  are 
weary  of  conventional  monotony — 
women  with  had  ])roportions  and 
figure  defects.  All  rejoice,  (ila- 
morous  evening  gowns  in  lovely 
colors,  sophisticated  dinner  gowns, 
real  dance  frocks  of  net  and  taffeta, 
and  style  right  models  with  covered 
shonlders  that  glitter,  bring  the 
loudest  cheers.  After  evening  gla¬ 
mour  the  women’s  size  customers 
most  ajtitreciate  “the  simjjle  all  oc¬ 
casion  dress’’  of  wool,  silk  or  rayon, 
with  interesting  trimming  detail. 
Miss  Rimes  finds  that  large  women 
with  pretty  arms  follow  fashion  all 
the  way  in  slK)rt  sleeves  and  sleeve¬ 
less  decolletage.  No  matter  what 
their  age,  women  with  over-size 
arms  want  long  sleeves  and  veiled 
shonlders. 

Selling  is  entrusted  to  a  staff 
fully  e.xperienced  in  serving  the 
needs  of  mature  women.  At  sales 
meetings.  Miss  Rimes  continually 
stresses  the  importance  of  tlie  dres^ 
suital)le  in  type  that  makes  the  cus¬ 
tomer  “look  younger;’’  as  contrast¬ 
ed  to  an  unsuitable  type  of  misses’ 
styling  that  makes  this  customer 
“look  older.’’ 

Manufacturing  resources  for 
evening  dresses  are  definitely  miss¬ 
es’  houses,  who  cut  all  sizes  below 
44  with  no  extra  charge;  also  regu¬ 
lation  women’s  houses.  Day-time 
fashioiis  are  ordered  from  manu¬ 
facturers  who  sjiecializc  in  both 
women’s  and  misses’  sizes ;  other 
dresses  are  bought  from  manufac¬ 
turers  cut  only  in  women’s  sizes. 
In  her  selection.  Miss  Rimes  avoids 
all  cha  cha  and  e.xtremes.  “Swing 
skirts’’  with  becoming  lines,  “full 
sleeves”  in  modified  styling  are  i)re- 
ferred.  “W’e  work  with  manufac¬ 
turers  in  an  effort  to  produce  more 
high  necks  .  .  .  youthful  collars 
.  .  .  collars  cut  high  in  the  hack 
.  .  .  .soft  fullness  .  .  .  interesting 
pockets  and  trimming  detail  .  .  . 
in  fact  all  fashion  ixfints  with  sales 
a])peal.’’ 

Advertising  displays  and  fashion 
shows  present  this  new  policy  as 
STYLES.  The  ad  announcing  the 
news  assured  customers  that  their 
size  would  be  no  handicap  and 
offered  “women’s  sizes  bought  by  a 
misses’  dress  buyer,  who  would  be 


horrified  at  filling  her  department 
with  dowdy  surplice  cuts.” 

W  hen  W'anamaker’s  staged  its  re¬ 
cent  sensationally  successful  danc¬ 
ing  fashion  show,  the  announcement 
ad  featured  six  “dazzling  gowns” 
for  dancing.  Three  were  for 
women,  three  for  misses.  All  were 
etpially  lovely  and  yimthful.  They 


Alteration  costs  in  ready-to- 
wear  have  been  cut  by  Mabley 
Carew  through  a  workable  plan  of 
interdepartmental  selling  so  simple 
in  operation  it  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  any  store  interested  in  trad¬ 
ing  up  to  a  better  price  line. 

Customers  trying  on  dresses  in 
fitting  rooms  are  told  of  the  new 
figure  control  possible  in  today’s 
confining  garments  and  often,  at 
their  own  suggestion,  are  fitted  with 
a  new  corset.  Because  this  makes 
this  season’s  dresses  look  so  much 
better  a  customer  usually  buys  more. 
The  details  of  the  plan,  in  successful 
operation  over  a  two  year  period, 
are  outlined  by  Mrs.  Mell  Davis,  of 
Mabley  Carew. 

A  selling  model  makes  the  con¬ 
tact.  She  must  know  the  style  story 
of  today’s  ready-to-wear  as  related 
to  the  new  silhouette  .  .  .  the  cf)rset 
she  wears  has  a  parallel  style  story 
and  new  control  features.  Although 
.she  wears  a  negligee  over  her  corset 
she  never  sets  foot  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  sales  rooms.  Her  territory  is 
the  hallway  to  the  dressing  room. 
She  approaches  customers  tactfully 
when  they  are  waiting  for  a  new 
assortment  of  dresses. 

Customers  who  display  interest 
are  told  that  a  corset  saleswoman 
will  come  from  another  floor  with 
merchandise  and  that  she  can  be  fit¬ 
ted  at  once  even  before  she  decides 
on  her  dress.  The  double  advantage 
of  not  having  to  dress  and  go  to  an¬ 
other  department  and  the  prospect 
of  trying  on  new  dresses  over  a  cor¬ 
rect  figure  line  is  loudly  applauded 
and  better  still  stimulates  real  sales. 
The  new  dresses  tried  on  over  a 
figure  correctly  confined  in  this  sea¬ 
son’s  corset  lines  are  so  much  more 
becoming  that  most  women  are 
tempted  to  buy  more  dresses.  Atid 
they  rejoice  when  they  find  that  bet¬ 
ter  fitting  definitely  cuts  alterations. 

The  sales  procedure  is  outlined  by 
Miss  Davis: 

“Customer  trying  on  new 
dresses  in  the  fitting  room. 


were  identified  as  “misses’  sizes” 
and  “women’s  sizes,”  but  sizes  were 
not  listed. 

Wanamaker’s  new  dress  polic'' 
for  women  is  built  on  sound  psy¬ 
chology — the  “\Ve  help  you  look 
young”  appeal  that  brings  a  definite 
resix)nse  when  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  are  based  on  genuine  facts. 


“Corset  model  makes  contact 
in  fitting  room. 

“Corset  saleswoman  called  by 
model  at  customer’s  request. 

“New  lined  corset  fitted  to 
customer.  Corset  saleswoman 
returns  to  her  department. 

“Cu.stomer  tries  on  dresses  at 
her  leisure. 

“When  dresses  are  sold  if  the 
customer  wants  corset  the  mod¬ 
el  recalls  the  corset  saleswoman. 

If  customer  wants  number,  etc., 
model  furnishes  it. 

“Customer  often  buys  negli¬ 
gee.” 

Profit  merchandise  in  better 
price  lines  both  for  ready-to-wear 
and  cor.sets  are  sold  by  this  type  of 
cooperative  inter-departmental  sell¬ 
ing.  The  contacting  corset  model 
must  never  l)e  a  young  girl.  Miss 
Davis  finds  a  woman  in  her  30’s,  of 
average  type,  wearing  a  size  36 
shows  real  results.  It  is  important 
that  the  model  understand  ready-to- 
wear  stvle  and  its  relation  to  figure 
requirements. 

Selling  .signs  in  ready-to-wear 
fitting  rooms  feature  photographs  of 
new  corsets  (a  different  garment  in 
eacli  room).  Below  each  photo¬ 
graph  is  a  detailed  style  story  that 
a  customer  can  read  while  she  waits. 
It  .stresses  the  importance  of  the 
new  silhouette,  coordinating  the 
-Story  to  ready-to-wear.  This  dis¬ 
play  is  framed  and  should  be 
clianged  each  season. 

Sales  meetings  of  ready-to-wear 
and  corset  sales  girls  are  held  joint¬ 
ly.  The  ready-to-wear  story  is  im¬ 
portant  in  corset  selling  and  in  this 
way  they  not  only  see  the  new  gar¬ 
ments  but  know  the  style  facts  im¬ 
portant  in  their  own  store.  To  help 
the  reafly-to-wear  girls  solve  the 
problem  of  defective  figures  that 
liamiier  sales.  Miss  Davis  presents 
the  new  corset  story  to  all  ready-to- 
wear  salespeople  and  shows  the  new 
models.  These  meetings  are  held 
every  other  week  in  the  active  fash¬ 
ion  months  and  they  have  proved 
fav'orable  to  ready-to-wear  profits. 


Mabley  Carew  Cut  Alteration  Costs  For  Customers 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  ’phone  rings — again  and 
again!  “Please  take  iny  order 
— I  want  to  get  niy  copy  as 
quickly  as  possible”.  .\nd  once  more 
it  rings:  "Say.  Robb,  just  wanted 
to  let  you  know  that  I  read  my  copy 
over  the  week-end  and  it’s  swell. 
It’s  just  what  we’ve  needed  for  so 
long  a  time!”  .  .  .  And  the  “ohs” 
and  “ahs”  continue  without  ahate- 
ment  in  the  mails — letters,  checks, 
kind  words  galore! 

The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide  for  1937  has  been 
com])leted  and  stands  ready  to  help 
forward-looking  stores  do  “a  more 
.scientific,  more  intelligent,  more 
productive  sales  promotion  job”  in 
1937  and  thereafter.  .\nd  less  than 
a  week  after  its  completion  clo.se  to 
1000  orders  for  it  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States !  Says 
one  store :  “The  Calendar  has  me 
all  pepped  up.  And  where  in  the 
world  did  you  round  up  all  the  in¬ 
formation  mentioned  in  your 
Charts?  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  job  alone  would  require  months 
of  intensive  research  work,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else  you’ve 
done !” 

.'\nd  a  magazine  publisher  writes : 
“Your  organization  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  new  Retailer’s 
Calendar.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
our  readers  would  be  interested,  and 
with  your  permission  we  shall  stress 
its  value  in  our  current  is.sue.” 

considerable  number  of  the  or¬ 
ders  have  not  come  in  “ones”,  either. 
Individual  stores  have  ordered  as 
many  as  25  copies — to  make  sure 
that  every  important  executive  in 
the  organization,  including  Buyers 
and  Merchandise  Managers,  could 
get  the  proper  picture  of  “Better 
Profits  in  1937”  and  could  contri¬ 
bute  his  or  her  part  to  more  intelli¬ 
gent  selling  ...  A  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  bought  sufficient  copies  to 
equip  every  representative  of  the 
Advertising  Department  who  con¬ 
tacted  stores  ...  A  well-known 
women’s  publication  purchased  16 
copies  to  make  sure  “that  we  have 
a  copy  for  each  man  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff”  .  .  .  Better  check  your 
order  again  after  you  have  studied 
the  content  of  yoiir  personal  copy, 


and  then  let  us  know  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  how  many  additional  copies 
you  are  going  to  require  “to  fortify 
your  entire  executive  organization” 
with  this  business-getting  material. 

Quite  a  number  of  visitors  have 
droi)]x*d  in  to  discuss  various  phases 
of  the  new  Calendar  with  us.  They 
generally  leave  enthusiastically, 
anxious  to  “get  going”  on  the  great 
possibilities  for  additional  profitable 
sales  that  our  information  opens  up. 
Some  of  our  visitors  have  been  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  “outside  services” 
wbich  we  had  occasion  to  criticize 
for  some  of  the  unwarranted,  mis¬ 
leading  promotional  suggestions 
they  have  been  sending  to  stores. 
The  attitude  of  the.se  peo]>le  was  the 
very  receptive  one  of  wanting  to 
know  how  they  might  more  con¬ 
structively  serve  stores — and  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  convinced  them  that  there 
were  plenty  of  splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  this  direction. 

Being  sincerely  interested  in  try¬ 
ing  to  help  manufacturers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  newspapers  gain  a  bet¬ 
ter  conception  of  the  “store  view¬ 
point”  and  of  .store  objectives,  we 
have  made  quite  a  drive  this  year 
to  get  them  to  equip  themselves  with 
the  Retailer's  Calendar.  Because 
you  are  so  vitally  intere.sted  in  the 
more  intelligent  cooperation  from 
these  outside  organizations  that 
might  follow  their  consistent  use  of 
this  information,  we  believe  you  will 
be  interested  in  our  letter  of  solici¬ 
tation  to  them: 

“.\NV  OKGANIZ.\TI()X  WORK¬ 
ING  WITH  RETAILER.S  —  and 
hoping  to  accomplish  maximum  sales 
results  in  19.^7— WILL  BE  \'ERY 
SHORTSIGHTED  INDEIEI)  IF 
IT  FAILS  TO  EQUIP  ITSELF 
with  two  new.  pioneering  publications 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division ! 

“It  is  common  talk,  and  much  of  it 
absolutely  true,  that  the  average 
Manufacturer,  .Advertising  .Agency, 
Newspaper,  etc.,  simply  does  not 
grasp  the  all-important  “Store  View¬ 
point”  and  hence  proceeds  to  do 
many  far-fetched,  ineffective,  waste¬ 
ful  things  that  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  store  operations  would  cer¬ 
tainly  preclude. 

“Which  brings  us  quickly  to  the  al¬ 
together  unusual  job  w’e  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  accomplish  in  preparing 
the  publications  in  question.  In  them 
we  have  endeavored  for  the  good  of 


all  concerned  to  i)resent  a  clear-cut 
picture  as  to  what  occui)ies  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  store  Sales  Promotion  ami 
Merchandising  executives  throughout 
the  year,  and  also  to  offer  you  a 
tremendous  “SELLING”  EQLdP- 
MENT  on  w  hich  to  base  really  cou- 
.structive  efforts  with  retailers  in 
19.37. 

“Intended  (irimarily  as  a  practical 
guide  to  help  Retail  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  do  a  more  scientific, 
more  intelligent,  more  productive  job 
in  19.37  .  .  .  the  “RET.AILER'S 
CALENDAR  AND  PROMO¬ 
TIONAL  GUIDE”  and  “A  COM¬ 
PILATION  OF  IDEAS  ON  IN¬ 
TERNAL  STORE  PROMOTION” 
embody  so  much  of  definite  value  to 
an  organization  such  as  yours — and 
the  cost  is  so  very  insignificant — 
that  I’m  sure  you’ll  find  them  a  won¬ 
derful  investment. 

“Might  I  make  this  one  further 
point :  That  one  of  a  number  of  eye¬ 
opening  Charts  in  the  Promotional 
Guide  pictures  “The  Greatest  Peri¬ 
ods  of  Consumer  Demand  for  Mer¬ 
chandise  in  h'ach  of  the  76  Selling 
Departments  of  the  .Average  Store”! 
That  in  itself  should  make  vou  want 
to  MAIL  THE  .ATTACHED 
ORDER  BLANKS  TOD.AY.” 

*  *  * 

The  Boosters’  Club  for  the  new 
handling  of  the  “Retail  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion”  .section  of  The  Bulletin 
is  still  growing!  Two  glowing  let¬ 
ters  have  just  arrived  from  Sales 
Promotion  Managers,  in  the  latter 
case  the  writer  being  one  of  our 
Sales  Promotion  Directors :  “.And 
sitice  I  haven’t  written  to  you  about 
your  last  article,  I  want  to  say  that 
we  all  read  it  avidly,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  each  month  for  your  article. 
They’re  not  only  helpful  and  infor¬ 
mative.  but  ‘human’ !”  .  .  ..And :  “I 
think  your  sections  in  TheBulletin 
are  extremely  good  anil  you  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  making  the  sales 
promotion  end  of  it  very  much  more 
useful  to  member  stores  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  I  have  been 
in  the  retail  business.”  Thanks  a 
million ! 

*  *  * 

Our  other  mighty  effort,  “A  Com¬ 
pilation  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store 
Promotion,”  is  coming  along  fast — 
and  it  should  be  in  your  hands  soon 
after  you  receive  your  copy  of  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  The  ad¬ 
vance  response  for  this  publication 
has  been  terrific — even  before  a  page 
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of  copy  went  to  the  printer,  close  to 
500  orders  had  reached  us !  The  fol- 
lowinjj;  ])reface  to  the  Ixjok  under  the 
caption  “A  Ricli  Reward  Awaits 
'I'hose  Stores  That  I’ut  to  Work  the 
Content  of  Tliis  Rook!”  will  indicate 
what  is  in  store  for  you  : 

“Some  years  afjo  a  certain  hook 
hejfan  as  follows :  ‘No  magic  formula 
will  lx‘  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
Intok.’  If  we  were  quite  as  modest, 
we  might  say  the  same  thing  of  our 
publication.  But  after  contemplating 
the  wonderful  ideas  and  information 
we  have  amassed  from  many  splen¬ 
did  sources  we’re  not  ready  to  say 
anv  such  thing!  In  fact,  we’re  quite 
sure  that  THE  FORMULA— 
whether  or  not  it’s  magical — will  he 
found  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  And 
without  any  question,  it’s  a  formula 
that  absolutelv  insures  a  mighty  re¬ 
ward  :  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF 
DOLLARS  OF  ADDITIONAL 
PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  in 
1937  for  those  stores  that  take  the 
necessary  step  to  put  it  to  work. 

‘‘  fhe  preparation  of  this  ‘Compi¬ 
lation  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store 
Promotion’  reflects  a  sincere  desire 
of  some  five  years  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  contribute  something  of 
very  definite  value  to  this  all-import-* 
ant  yet  sadly-neglected  phase  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion.  A  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  stores  generally  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  overlook  these  right-at- 
their-feet  opportunities  unless  some 
properly  posted  person  presented  the 
complete  picture  and  offered  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution,  led  us  to  tackle  the 
problem  in  a  thorough,  convincing 
manner  not  heretofore  attempted. 
Hence,  to  our  very  best  knowledge, 
this  publication  supplies  you  with 
the  most  comprehensive  analysis  to 
date  of  the  Internal  Store  Promotion 
situation  .  .  .  and,  we’re  very  happy 
to  report,  it  makes  available  to  you 
what  appears  to  lx?  the  long-sought 
ANSWER  OR  SOLUTION  to  the 
whole  problem ! 

‘‘Before  proceeding  further,  we’d 
like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
content  of  this  publication  is  not 
simply  ‘one  man’s  opinion’ ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  represents  the  thinking 
of  more  than  fifty  men  and  women 
outstanding  in  the  field  of  retail  sales 
promotion.  Following  exhaustive 
research  we  have  endeavored  to 
combine  the  good  thinking  of  the 
past  with  the  best  thinking  of  today 
on  this  vital  subject.  To  bring  this 
thinking  right  up  to  the  pre.sent 
moment  we  recently  contacted  the 
country’s  leading  sales  promotion 


managers,  and  the  frankly-expressed  mendous  possibilities  involved.  As 
views  of  forty  of  them  are  herein  we  shall  indicate  j)resently,  the  time 
included.  In  a  number  of  instances  is  ripe  right  now  to  ‘get  going’  with 
these  persons  requested  that  their  a  full-fledged,  all-inclusive  Internal 
names  not  be  mentioned,  and  so —  Store  Promotion  program, 
while  taking  this  opixjrtunity  to  is  important  to  note  at  this 

thank  them  all  for  their  very  helpful  p,,i„t  ilje  subject  of  Internal 
contributions  to  this  publication— we  store  Promotion  is  not  simplv  of 
are  making  it  a  practice  to  refrain  interest  tc;  the  Sales  Promotion  Di- 
generally  from  using  any  names.  of  the  store.  It  is  of  great 

“In  addition  to  these  views  and  concern  to  every  selling  department 
to  the  enumeration  of  many  actual  and  to  everv  Buyer  or  Deiiartment 
cases  of  successful  Internal  Store  Manager,  whose  sales  unquestion- 
Proniotion  activities  in  these  stores,  ablv  will  respond  very  materially  to 
the  publication  also  embraces  a  num-  the  right  kind  of  Internal  Store 
her  of  contributions  of  our  own —  Promotion  activities.  Thus  any 
the  result  of  intensive  work  on  them  Buyer  who  has  any  kind  of  selling 
for  a  number  of  years.  .\nd  finally,  appreciation  will  quickly  see  the 
we  pre.sent  the  actual  finilings  of  a  wisdom  of  cooiierating  actively  and 
recent  thorough  investigation  that  enthusiastically  with  this  new  pro- 
took  us  through  twenty-five  stores  in  gram.  IMany  Buyers  will  undoubt- 
New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Inci-  edlv  receive  valuable  personal  help 
dentally,  we  cannot  refrain  at  this  through  this  activity  that  will  make 
jioint  from  remarking  about  the  mar-  them  better  sellers  than  they  are  at 
velous  Internal  Store  Promotion  job  the  present  time.  As  one  store  says : 
that  is  evident  at  every  turn  at  your  ‘The  term  “Buyer”  is  misleading, 
old  friend’s.  Macy’s.  .\nd  to  remark  Buying  is  only  the  secondary  func- 
further.  that  while  this  publication  tion  of  the  department  head ;  selling 
will  place  l)efore  you  hundreds  of  is  the  major  job.  Superintendent 
practical  ideas  for  making  more  of  Sales  in  the  department  is  a  bet- 
sales  to  the  customers  already  inside  ter  title  for  these  endeavors  than 
vour  store,  a  trip  in  the  role  of  a  that  of  Buyer.’ 
customer  into  twenty-five  different  “And  because  the  handling  of  the 
stores  leaves  one  with  the  strong  full-fledged  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
feeling  that  the  very  first  requisite  tion  job.  as  we  shall  outline  it.  is  of 
for  success  along  these  lines  is  to  such  widespread  proportions  and  of 
LIGHTEN  .'XND  BRIGHTEN  such  vital  importance  from  the 
your  store!  Stores  that  are  ade-  standpoint  of  more  intelligent  sales 
quately  lighted  and  orderly  in  ap-  promotion,  the  project  in  many  cases 
pearance  stand  out  sharplv  from  should  receive  the  active  cooperation 
those  other  stores  that  are  depress-  of  the  Store  Owner  himself.  Many 
ing  and  disorderly  in  appearance  sales  promotion  managers  over  the 
and  actually  must  cause  many  peo-  years  have  wanted  to  see  this  type  of 
]ile  to  refrain  from  entering  them  'operation  functioning  in  their  stores, 
at  all.  but  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 

“Considering  that  all  the  above-  superiors  often  dampened  their 

iiK'ntioned  comprehensive  material  ardor  and  in  many  cases  caused 
has  l)ecn  rounded  up  and  organized  them  to  lose  interest  almost  entirely, 
in  such  a  way  that  you  can  easily  L  is  hoped  that  the  content  of  this 
‘get  at  it.’  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  publication  will  convince  Store 
at  least  hundreds  of  stores  around  Owners  and  managing  heads  of 
the  country  will  find  in  this  publi-  stores  generally  that  this  endeavor 
cation  the  practical  basis  or  formula  ^  worthwhile  to  them  from 

necessary  to  start  them  on  the  road  ^  dollars-and-cents  standpoint  (both 
to  an  intelligent,  consistent  Interior  Ihe  new  business  it  will  attract, 
.Store  Promotion  program.  Certain-  savings  it  will  effect) 

Iv  this  publication  should  definitelv  they  will  get  behind  the  propo- 

prove  that  EVERY  store  can  and  sition  with  all  their  energy  and  in- 
should  do  something  constructive  fluence. 

about  this  matter,  and  that  with  such  “Not  only  is  this  publication  of 
an  equipment  as  is  here  provided  no  great  interest  to  stores,  but  it  is  like- 
store  can  any  longer  treat  this  sales-  wise  very  important  to  manufactur- 
clinching  phase  of  retail  sales  pro-  ers  whose  products  are  sold  by 
motion  in  a  perfunctory,  aimless  stores.  Many  such  manufacturers 
fashion.  Rather,  the  wise  store  will  who  seek  to  do  something  con- 
lose  no  time  in  arranging  as  quickly  structive  to  move  their  particular 
as  possible  to  ‘ca.sh  in’  on  the  tre-  goods  faster  in  stores  will  find  plenty 
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of  valuable  suggestions  within  these 
pages.  Since  the  first  announcement 
that  a  ‘Compilation  of  Ideas  on  In¬ 
ternal  Store  Promotion’  was  to  be 
published,  many  inquiries  and  orders 
have  been  received  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  advertising  agencies,  and 
other  outside  sources.  As  one  manu¬ 
facturer  wrote:  ‘We  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sales  promotion  effort 
of  the  retailer,  as  we  feel  that  the 
manufacturer  should  be  conversant 
with  distribution  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  channels  from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer.  We  therefore  will  be 
very  interested  in  the  study  you  are 
making,  inasmuch  as  we  consider 
dealer  help  to  be  one  of  the  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  the  entire  distribution 
structure.’ 

“Just  one  final  word:  This  publi¬ 
cation  isn’t  just  a  beginning — be¬ 
cause  the  result  of  years  of  progress 
along  Internal  Store  Promotion 
lines  is  wrapped  up  in  its  pages — 
but  it  certainly  doesn’t  profess  to  be 
the  last  word,  either.  In  fact,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  bring  to  light  many 
other  worthy  ideas  on  the  subject 
and  that  it  will  stimulate  additional 
thinking  that  will  help  all  of  us  con¬ 
stantly  to  improve  our  efforts.  Your 
Sales  Promotion  Division  intends  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  its  prog¬ 
ress  through  the  pages  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  PrLLETiN  and  other¬ 
wise.  and  without  question  the  26th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  in  January  1937  will  add  much 
of  value  to  the  present  effort.’’ 

*  *  ><■ 

Following  the  foregoing  preface, 
we  discuss  fully  these  matters : 

“What  is  the  existing  situation 
regarding  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion,  and  why  does  it  exist?” 

“Why  we  must  do  something 
constructive  about  Internal  Store 
Promotion  in  1937.” 

“We  present  a  new  conception  of 
the  Internal  Store  Promotion  job, 
and  it  meets  with  the  unanimous, 
enthusiastic  approval  of  leading 
sales  promotion  managers!” 

“Consideration  individually  of 
the  10  different  activities  classified 
under  the  head  of  Internal  Store 
Promotion.” 

If  you  haven’t  as  yet  ordered  your 
copies  of  this  publication  or  of  the 
Retailer’s  Calendar,  you’ll  find  order 
blank  on  other  pages  of  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

If  you  ever  get  to  worrying 
whether  your  brain  can  hold  a  single 


additional  idea,  just  remember  what 
Neal  O’Hara  said  recently  in  his 
column  “Take  It  From  Me”:  “A 
British  scientist  (Dr.  Hooke)  de¬ 
clares  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
entertaining  3,155.760,000  separate 
ideas  I” 

*  * 

Several  times  lately  we’ve  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  “Advertising  only  in¬ 
fluences  15%  of  a  store’s  business.” 
However,  a  recent  survey  made  in 
Boston  would  make  this  statement 
very  much  open  to  question  and 
will  act  as  a  real  incentive  to  many 
stores  to  do  the  improved  type  of 
advertising  that  might  attract  much 
more  business  than  the  time-worn 
15%.  The  findings  of  this  survey, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling”  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Female  consumers  ( Bostonians, 
at  least)  are  advertising  conscious, 
according  to  a  recent  study  made  of 
3,(XX)  Boston  women.  Using  six  de¬ 
partment  stores  as  a  basis  for  com¬ 
parison.  Charles  C.  Stech,  New 
York  research  and  selling  consult¬ 
ant,  has  found  that  43  per  cent  of 
the  women  interviewed  bought  their 
dresses  at  the  store  which  had  the 
advertising  most  pleasing  to  them. 
The  store  with  the  best  advertising, 
it  is  concluded,  will  attract  the  most 
patronage,  despite  reputation  for 
style,  quality,  or  price.  Advertising, 
the  study  revealed,  is  16  per  cent 
more  important  than  low  price,  27 
per  cent  more  important  than  style, 
and  35  per  cent  more  important  than 
quality.” 


Revolving  around  the  theme 
“How  to  achieve  more  scientific, 
more  intelligent,  more  productive 
Sales  Promotion  in  1937,”  I  can 
visualize  4  distinct  sessions  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

SESSION  No.  1  . . .  Consideration 
of  the  Big,  Underlying  Reasons 
for  Ineffective  Sales  Promotion, 
and  Determination  of  a  Definite 
Program  to  Improve  the  Situa¬ 
tion  in  1937. 

a.  What  should  be  the  proper 
conception  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  job  ? 

b.  What  basis  can  we  establish 
for  the  doing  of  a  Profitable 
Sales  Promotion  job? 


Really,  we  don’t  get  enough  of 
the  picture  from  this  brief  paragraph 
to  be  ready  to  accept  any  such  con¬ 
clusions  .  .  .  but  the  great  consumer 
response  to  good  advertising  is 
something  to  remember! 

*  *  * 

By  this  time  you  probably  know 
that  the  26th  .\nnual  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City  on 
January  18th  to  22nd.  1937.  We 
have  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  make-up  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
sessions  at  the  Convention,  and  our 
suggestions  arc  embodied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line-up  which  is  presented  at 
this  time  merely  for  your  frank  re¬ 
actions  and  constructive  suggestions. 
Remember,  it  is  YOUR  convention; 
your  ideas  as  to  what  you  should 
like  to  see  on  the  program  are  ur¬ 
gently  solicited :  there  is  still  time 
to  incorporate  in  our  plans  what¬ 
ever  imiiortant  subjects  the  majority 
of  stores  want ;  and  above  all — be 
sure  to  come  to  the  convention  pre¬ 
pared  to  ask  questions  regarding 
any  important  prolilem  that  is  caus¬ 
ing  you  difficulty  in  the  conduct  of 
vour  job.  You  should  be  able  to 
derive  valuable  personal  help  from 
the  fine  array  of  Sales  Promotion 
Managers  who  will  be  present  at 
this  Convention — and  don’t  hesitate 
to  ask  for  it ! 

As  we’ve  said,  these  suggestions 
for  our  sessions  simply  constitute  a 
starter ;  thev  are  aimed  to  stimulate 
your  thinking  and  to  set  loose  the 
fine  ideas  you  can  contribute.  So 
.  .  .  here  you  are : 


c.  What  changes  arc  required  in 
the  organization  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department  to  do 
the  type  of  job  that  is  needed? 
This  session — through  free  dis¬ 
cussion — could  strike  at  the  real 
reasons  for  high  Publicity  costs, 
could  help  in  the  formulation  of  a 
goal  or  of  objectives  toward  which 
we  could  strive  in  doing  the  right 
kind  of  Sales  Promotion  job  in 
1937,  and  could  dramatically  reg¬ 
ister  the  fact  that  “the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  accomplishment  of 
sales  volume  is  definitely  a  joint 
one  in  a  store — everybody’s  job” 
and  that  a  store  organization  that 
can  gear  itself  to  “move  along  in 
{Contimted  on  page  41 ) 
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Cooperative  Effort  Can  Eliminate 
Unfair  Trade  Practices 

BY  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

'  President,  The  Namin  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Retail  distribution  is  the  third 
largest  industry  in  the  land.  It 
ranks  next  to  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  Its  annual  volume 
exceeds  thirty  billions  of  dollars.  It 
provides  employment  for  over  three 
million  workers.  Its  annual  tax  bill 
exceeds  a  billion  dollars.  It  serves  as 
“universal  provider”  for  over  a 
hundred  million  consumers.  Retail¬ 
ing  could,  if  properly  motivated, 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  country. 
Yet  retailers  have  no  program! 

When  the  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
was  held  in  New  York  last  January, 
the  New  York  Times  commented 
editorially  as  follows: — 

“While  questions  of  national 
importance  will  come  before  the* 
Convention  this  week,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  organization 
will  take  a  definite  stand  upon 
major  economic  issues  now  be¬ 
fore  the  country.  Too  many 
opinions  will  be  represented, 
for  one  thing.  And  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  the  merchants  of 
the  nation  have  yet  to  find  their 
real  position  in  the  economic 
set-up.” 

That  revealing  statement  in  no 
way  reflects  upon  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  which 
has  done  a  splendid  job  in  spite  of 
very  inadequate  support.  It  does  re¬ 
flect.  however,  upon  the  99%  of  all 
merchants  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

A  Warning  Note 

Let  us  not  be  confused  by  current 
reports  to  the  effect  that  retail  sales 
are  rising  and  retail  profits  expand¬ 
ing.  Despite  these  advances,  the 
basic  fact  remains  that  all  is  not 
well  with  our  craft.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  retail  distribution  is 
chock-full  of  unfair  and  unwelcome 
trade-practices.  Tf  these  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
referendum.  I  feel  sure  that  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  land  would 
vote  almost  unanimously  to  outlaw 


Calling  for  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  by  means  of  which  re¬ 
tailing  might  prove  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  regulate  and  govern 
itself,  Major  Nanini  delivered 
this  address  recently  before 
the  Retail  Forum  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


these  evils.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  purging  process  is  not  so  simple. 
Trade  abuses  cannot  be  voted  out 
of  existence.  They  must  be  driven 
out.  But  retailers  have  no  program! 

These  unfair  practices  constitute 
a  heavy  burden  for  retailers  to  carry 
because  they  leave  in  their  wake  a 
number  of  costly  by-products  such 
as  the  following: — 

(A)  High  overhead,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of 
merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

(B)  Labor  unrest,  growing 
out  of  sub-standard  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  certain 
types  of  stores. 

(C)  Government  interference, 
which  has  already  de¬ 
prived  retailers,  through 
the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  of  their  long-cher¬ 
ished  right  of  free  bar¬ 
gaining  in  the  purchase 
of  merchandise. 

It  is  my  conviction  that,  unless 
retailing  soon  develops  a  construc¬ 
tive  program,  the  result  will  be  the 
enactment  of  more  and  more  fed¬ 
eral  restrictions.  We  all  know  that 
unfair  trade-practices  cannot  last 
indefinitely,  especially  if  they  are 
generally  admitted  and  universally 
despised.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  retailers  are  going  to  do 
the  house-cleaning  job  ourselves  or 
wait  until  the  government  does  it 
for  us.  In  this  connection,  my  per¬ 
sonal  preference  is  strong.  I  infi¬ 
nitely  prefer  self-regulation  of  in¬ 


dustry  to  government-regulation.  I 
find  that  the  latter  tends  to  destroy 
initiative  and  to  create  bureaucracy 
and  paternalism.  This  great  country 
of  ours  could  never  have  attained 
its  present  eminence  if,  instead  of 
having  been  given  opportunity  and 
reasonable  latitude,  business  men 
had  been  given  governmental  edicts 
and  legislative  fiats. 

It  has  been  said  that: — “Without 
a  plan,  ’tis  all  a  mystic  maze.” 
Without  a  plan,  we  may  be  sure 
that  retailing  will  continue  to  grope 
obscurely.  Without  a  program,  the 
retailer  will  continue  to  be  the  “for¬ 
gotten  man”  of  commerce.  He  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  trade- 
abuses.  from  unjust  taxation  and 
from  discriminatory  legislation.  He 
will  find  himself  confronted  more 
and  more  by  harsh  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  penalize  his  efficiency,  cir¬ 
cumscribe  his  initiative  and  place 
him  in  a  sort  of  “statutory  strait- 
jacket”. 

Now  let  us  examine  specifically 
the  various  unfair  trade-practices  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  general 
terms.  Let  us  see  what  they  are  and 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  increased  overhead,  fostered 
labor-unrest  and  o|>ened  the  door 
for  the  enactment  of  unsound  and 
uneconomic  legislation.  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  these  unfair  practices  under  the 
following  classifications : — Predatory 
price-cutting.  Misleading  advertis¬ 
ing  and  Labor-chiseling. 

Predatory  Price-Cutting 

Every  merchant  knows  that 
predatory  price-cutting  is  rampant 
throughout  the  land.  What,  if  any¬ 
thing,  are  retailers  doing  to  stamp 
it  out?  Little  or  nothing,  I  believe. 
If  you  Philadelphian  merchants 
were  doing  business  in  the  great  city 
from  which  I  come,  and  if  you 
wished  to  protect  your  customer  by 
meeting  price-competition,  you 
would  find  yourselves  obliged  to  sell 
hundreds  of  different  items,  day  in 
and  day  out.  at  prices  at  or  below' 
invoice  cost,  with  no  allowance 
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whatsoever  jor  clerk-hire,  rental, 
advertising,  delivery  or  any  other 
expense.  Upon  occasions  not  infre¬ 
quent.  you  would  find  yourselves 
drawn  l)y  some  ruthless  competitor 
into  a  so-called  “dog-fight”  in  which 
no  holds  or  price-cuts  were  barred. 
Upon  emerging  from  one  of  these 
canine-like  encounters,  you  would 
wake  up  with  some  conception  of 
how  prodigal  Santa  Claus  must  feel 
on  the  morning  after  the  night  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Swell  altruism,  per¬ 
haps,  but  mighty  poor  economics! 

'  It  may  l)e  that  New  York  City 
differs  in  this  respect  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  other  cities  of  the  country 
init  I  have  my  doubts.  It  is  difficult 
to  state,  with  any  degree  of  accur¬ 
acy.  how  much  this  relentless  pi  ice- 
warfare  and  cut-throat  competition 
adds  to  the  already  high  cost  of 
distributing  merchandise.  The  im- 
jdication  is  clear,  however,  that  it 
adds  a-plenty.  It  helps  to  explain 
why  more  than  one-third  of  all  de¬ 
partments  in  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  are  money-losing  depart¬ 
ments.  It  helps  to  explain  why  the 
average  department  store  in  this 
country  has  a  higher  overhead,  by 
fifty  percent,  than  similar  stores  in 
London,  England. 

Personally.  I  am  fed  up  with  the 
traditional  argument : — “Consumers 
want  that  sort  of  price-cutting!”  I 
am  convinced  that  thinking  consum¬ 
ers  want  nothing  of  the  kind.  What 
they  want  is  the  most  economical 
system  of  distributing  merchandise 
that  it  is  possible  jor  them  to  get, 
consistent  with  decent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Let  us  see  what  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
the  largest  consumer  organization 
in  the  world,  has  said  to  its  two 
million  members  along  these  lines : — 

“We  are  in  favor  of  any 
practical  provision  which  will 
stop  the  evil  of  the  ‘loss-leader’ 
which  misleads  shoppers  into 
believing  that  low  prices  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  a  store  when, 
in  all  probability,  the  shopper 
loses  her  ‘savings’  in  the  un¬ 
duly  high  cost  of  other  goods.” 

As  for  a  remedy  for  predatory 
price-cutting,  my  feelings  in  the 
matter  are  known.  I  have  long  ad¬ 
vocated  the  principle  of  “loss-limi¬ 
tation”  that  worked  so  well  in  our 
Retail  Code.  Loss-limitation  is  not 
“ priee-fi.ving” ,  in  any  sense  of  the 
Zi'ord.  It  merely  provides  a  safety- 
point  below  which  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition  must  not  go.  That  safety- 
point  should  represent  approximate- 
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ly  the  net  invoice  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise  plus  a  fair  allowance  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  percent,  to  cover  labor 
costs.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
rememlx*red  that  ruthless  price-cut¬ 
ting  inevitably  begets  equally  ruth¬ 
less  wage-cutting,  with  the  eventual 
destruction  of  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer.  As  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  loss-limita¬ 
tion  provision,  I  put  my  faith  in  the 
potent  ]>ower  of  a  crystallized,  en¬ 
lightened  puhlic-opin  ion . 

Misleading  Advertising 

Every  merchant  knows  that  retail 
advertising  is  replete  with  exagger¬ 
ated  and  extravagant  statements 
and  unfair  general  “underselling” 
claims.  To  wliat  extent  have  retail¬ 
ers  succeeded  in  stamping  out  mis¬ 
leading  advertising?  To  a  very 
small  extent,  I  lx?lieve.  In  many  cit¬ 
ies.  my  own  included,  the  situation 
has  become  one  of  ascertaining  who 
can  “shout  the  loudest !”  .\  vast 

number  of  consumers  now  say  with 
disdain  “Oh.  that’s  just  another  ad¬ 
vertisement !”  Many  feel  obliged  to 
join,  at  a  cost  of  several  dollars  a 
year,  some  Consumers’  Research 
Bureau,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  out  the  real  truth  about  adver¬ 
tised  articles.  .\s  .Anna  Steese 
Richardson.  Director  of  the  Good 
Citizenship  Bureau  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  has  pointedly 
stated : — 

“The  women  of  the  country, 
who  have  85%  of  the  country’s 
purchasing  power  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  are  fa.st  losing  confi¬ 
dence.  They  are  tired  of  the 
exaggeration  and  fiction  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  iriiat  they  want  is 
the  truth.” 

If  consumers  are  tired  of  exag¬ 
geration  and  fiction  in  advertising 
and  want  to  go  on  a  diet  of  truth, 
let’s  take  stock  and  see  the  kind  of 
service  that  stores  are  giving  them 
in  this  respect.  I  have  before  me  a 
dozen  headlines  taken  at  random 
from  the  newspaper  advertisements 
of  New  Y’ork  City  department 
stores.  These  headlines  were  not 
buried  in  some  unimportant  news¬ 
paper.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
liaving  the  largest  circulation  in  our 
city.  They  did  not  appear  casually 
and  in  small  type.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appeared  in  display  type  from 
twenty-four  to  ninety-six  point  in 
size.  They  did  not  appear  in  the 
dim-distant  past.  On  the  contrary, 
they  all  appeared  within  the  past 


month.  They  were  not  inserted  by 
small,  irresponsible  stores.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  inserted  by  large 
stores  which  rank  among  the  fore¬ 
most  and  most  influential  in  the 
country.  These  headlines,  I  might 
add.  do  not  constitute  a  reflection 
upon  New  York  department  stores 
in  particular.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  quite  typical  of  retail  advertising 
throughout  the  land.  Here  they 
are : — 

1.  “Our  Store  is  the  Thrift 

Center  of  the  U.  S.  A.!”  (24 
point  type) 

2.  “A  Million  IX  omen  Have 

Been  Waiting  for  a  Sale  Like 
This!”  (24  point  type) 

3.  “Come  Here  for  the  Savings- 
Thrill  of  Your  Life!”  (24 
point  type) 

4.  “Men!  A  Sale  That  Will 
Change  All  Your  Ideas  About 
Clothing  Values!”  (24  point 
type) 

5.  “Rush!  Because  You  Will 

Never  Get  An  Opportunity 

Like  This  Again!”  (24  point 
type) 

6.  “This  Item  —  Never  Before 
Priced  So  Low!”  (30  point 
type) 

7.  “W'e  Stage  a  Spectacle  Such 

as  Your  Eyes  Have  Never 

Seen  Here  Before!”  (30  point 
type) 

8.  “Ladies!  A'ouVe  Never  Seen 
Anything  Like  This  Ever  Be¬ 
fore!”  (30  point  type) 

9.  “Once-in-a-Lifetime  V  a  1  u  e  s 
That  You  Will  Rememher 
Forever!”  (/)0  point  tyj)e) 

10.  “One  Day  Only!  W’e  Are  Do¬ 
ing  Miracles  Again!”  (72 
point  type) 

11.  “A  Coat  Sale  Never  Before 
Attempted  in  the  Whole 
U.  S.  A.!”  (72  point  type) 

12.  “All  New  York  is  Waiting  for 
This  Sale!"  (96  point  type) 

I  know,  of  course,  that  retailers 

have  “tried”  to  stamp  out  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising.  They  have  given 

hearty  support  to  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  they  have  subscribed  to 
the  admirable  fair-practice  stand¬ 
ards  promulgated  by  these  Bureaus. 
But  retailers  have  failed  in  one  vital 
respect.  They  have  failed  to  induce 
the  majority  of  their  advertising- 
media  to  join  with  them  in  uphold¬ 
ing  these  standards.  And  let  me 
make  one  point  clear.  Without  the 
support  of  advertising-media  gener- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Credit  Management  Divjsion 


t^ational  Rehn!  Dt^  Good^  Assoaatic^ 


(Aiiiiplete  Slalt*  of  Cmlit  Maiiafj**- 

ineiit  Division  Work  Program 
(!ihairiiien  Aiinouiicod 

K.  H.  G.  GODFREY.  Credit 
Manager  of  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Coin])any  of  Detroit. 
Michigan,  and  Chairman  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Work  Program  Committee  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division, 
has  just  announced  the  apjiointment 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  func¬ 
tional  suh-committees.  They  are: 
Credit  Sales  Promotion  Methods 
and  Policies 

Chairman:  F.  J.  Fitzjiatrick.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Credit  Sales.  Kresge 
Dejiartment  Store.  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Installment  Selling  —  Policies  and 
Practices 

Chairman :  Hen  S.  Wright.  Credit 
Manager,  The  Lasalle  &  Koch 
Company.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Identification  and  Authorization 
Systems 

Chairman  :  C.  W.  Harvey.  Charge 
Manager.  Gilchrist  Company, 
Ho.ston,  Mass. 

Department  Store — Credit  Bureau 
Relations 

Chairman:  J.  P.  Olive.  Credit 
Manager,  Titche  -  Goettinger 
Co..  Dallas.  Texas;  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dallas  Retail  Credit 
Men’s  Association. 

Credit  Department  Kxjiense 

Chairman :  J.  .\nton  Hagios. 
Manager.  Credit  Management 
Division. 

With  such  aggressive  and  well- 
fKtsted  men  as  the  above  named 
credit  managers,  representing  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  taking  charge  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  jihases  of  the  Division’s  W’ork 
Program,  our  schedule  promises  to 
proceed  through  the  remainder  of 
the  year  along  very  constructive 
lines.  The  scope  of  the  contem])lated 
work,  consisting  mainly  of  surveys, 
is  being  planned  in  each  field  now 
and  we  expect  to  compile  sufficient 
practical  information  which  will  be 
presented  at  our  Fourth  .Annual 
Convention  next  Summer.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  these  i)articular  men  rep¬ 
resents  another  forward  step  for  the 
Division,  and  Mr.  Godfrev  is  to  he 


complimented  on  getting  these  ac¬ 
tivities  under  way  so  promptly. 

New  Credit  Selling  Plan 
.Annoiineed 

Despite  the  aiijiarent  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  conditions  as  re- 
fiected  by  the  wave  of  increase  in 
dividends  and  industrial  wage  scales 
announced  recently,  new  credit  sell¬ 
ing  plans  to  get  additional  business 
still  make  tbeir  appearance.  The 
latest  was  just  initiated  by  Gimbel 
Brothers  of  New  A’ork  in  the  form 
of  a  Coupon  Book  credit  .service. 
This  ])lan  is  essentially  the  same  one 
that  has  Iktu  in  operation  for  some 
time  by  different  May  C'omjiany 
stores.  It  differs  from  such  other 
credit  .selling  schemes  as  the  “Letter 
of  Credit’’  or  the  “Income  Charge 
.Account’’  which  involves  the  use 
of  a  plate,  in  that  it  eliminates  the 
bookkeeping  operation  altogether. 
The  coupons  may  Ik*  used  just  as 
cash  in  any  department  of  the  store, 
meaning,  of  cour.se.  that  any  overage 
or  shortage  is  immediately  adjusted 
at  the  time  of  the  .sale. 

Since  the  advertisement  gives  all 
the  details  of  the  plan  it  is  ([noted  in 
[lart  as  follows : 

“You  May  Purchase  a  Handy  Book 
of  Credit  Coupons  Ranging  from 
$15  to  $50  on  Deferred  Payment 
Terms 

“For  years  many  of  our  custotners 
have  used  Gimbel’s  deferred  payment 
[dan  for  the  purchase  of  furniture, 
rugs,  refrigerators,  and  numerous 
other  articles  of  home  furnishings. 
NOW.  by  means  of  (umbel’s  con¬ 
venient,  new  credit  coujions,  every¬ 
thing  in  onr  store  may  be  jnircha.sed 
in  the  same  manner — even  articles 
that  cost  as  little  as  25  cents. 

"This  Plan  Operates  in  This 
Simple  Manner: 

“T.  ^'on  [Hirchase  coupons  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  25  cents,  50 
cents  and  $1  in  lK)oks  of  $15, 
$25.  $30.  $40  or  $50. 

“2.  A’ou  make  a  down  payment 
amounting  to  20%  of  the  value 
of  your  coupon  lK)ok  f mini¬ 
mum  $5).  phis  a  fair  carrying 
charge.  The  balance  is  payable 
in  two  or  four  equal  monthly 
[layments. 


“We  are  very  glad  to  offer  this 
new  form  of  credit  to  all  responsible 
jieople.  Those  who  enjoy  regular 
emjdoyment  or  a  reliable  source  of 
income,  and  a  substantial  rejnitation 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  us. 
.A]qdications  must  Ik*  made  in  per¬ 
son  at  GimlK*rs  Deferred  Payment 
(Aff'ice — Tenth  Floor.” 

\  (flirisliiias  Promotion  Letter 

Last  year,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
Co..  (*f  St.  Louis,  ii.sed  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  Christmas  sales  [iromotion  let¬ 
ter  to  increase  their  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  business  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise.  W'e  are  reproducing  it  now 
liecaiKse  credit  managers  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  similar  move  at  this  time  might 
find  some  heljiful  ideas  in  it.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

“In  going  over  our  list  of  De¬ 
ferred  Payment  customers  this 
morning.  T  noticed  that  your  name 
was  on  the  ‘paid  up’  list.  Which 
means  that  yon  are  in  a  privileged 
position,  especially  valuable  now 
that  Christmas  is  so  near,  one  can 
almost  catch  the  scent  of  fir-trees 
in  the  air. 

“.An  advantage  at  any  time,  but 
your  paid  up  Deferred  Payment  ac¬ 
count  at  this  time  gives  you  the 
privilege  of  jdaying  Santa  Claus  and 
paying  later. 

“Your  Favorite  Store  is  filled  to 
overflowing  with  sparkling  new 
things  for  every  name  on  your  gift 
list  .  .  .  each  item  chosen  to  bring 
you  the  new  and  unusual,  and  [iriced 
to  make  your  gift-buying  dollars  do 
extra  duty. 

“Make  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  your 
Christmas  headquarters,  and  put 
that  [laid  up  Deferred  Payment  ac¬ 
count  of  yours  to  work  to  make  this 
the  merriest  Christmas  ever. 

“Cordiallv  yours. 

“STIX.  BAER  &  FULT.ER 

“Sig  Wolfort 

“Manager,  Dept,  of  .Accounts. 
“P.S.  Just  fill  in  the  enclosed  card. 
])lace  it  in  the  addres.sed  envelope 
(which  re(juires  no  postage)  and 
mail  it.  All  arrangements  will  be 
comi)leted  before  you  call  for  your 
identification  card  at  the  Credit 
Office.  Fourth  Floor. 
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Piece  Goods 


Constance  Talbot  Discusses  Today’s  Fabric  Profits 


For — 

General  Merchandise  Managers 
Piece  Goods  Merchandise 
Managers 

Publicity  Directors 


'\7’OUR  piece  goods  is  bought  for 
J[  value  .  ,  .  color  ,  .  .  beauty. 

How  do  you  sell  it?  The  chart 
Exhibit  I  outlines  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  methods  of  fabric  sales.  Be¬ 
cause  we  hope  more  stores  will  give 
real  consideration  to  the  method  set 
by  Type  3  we  have  analyzed  details 
of  this  operation  that  seem  always 
to  result  in  better  volume  and  profit. 

Suggestions  for  the  USE  of  the 
fabric  you  sell  by  the  yard  are  vital 
in  building  volume.  Stores  with  en¬ 
viable  piece  goods  records  list  model 
dresses,  posters  and  selling  signs 
first  in  well  planned  “inspiration 
displays”  at  the  point  of  sale.  Their 


Constance  Talbot 


carefully  thought  out  promotion 
plans  revolve  on  regular  schedule. 
There’s  always  activity — something 
new. 


Definite  coordination  of  piece 
goods  and  publicity  departments  are 
not  usual  in  many  stores.  Success 
starts  with  a  meeting  to  set  a  general 
policy  and  someone  is  delegated  to 
outline  a  plan. 

Detailed  plans  list  requirements 
and  set  them  up  for  routine.  A 
monthly  plan  sheet  looks  like  Ex¬ 
hibit  n.  A  three  months’  schedule 
should  be  outlined.  In  some  stores 
the  departmental  displays  are 
changed  every  10  days,  others  once 
a  month. 

W'ith  this  plan  the  fabric  buyer 
knows  there  must  be  a  fabric  or 
style  story  on  a  scheduled  routine 
and  can  coordinate  his  promotions 
when  he  is  buying  in  the  market. 
Often  he  finds  fabric  house  or  pat¬ 
tern  promotion  that  fits  in  with  his 
schedule.  Often  he  changes  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  conform  to  some  news 
from  the  market. 

Costs  must  be  vindicated  in  all 
“inspiration  displays,”  by  featuring 
fabrics  in  your  medium  price  range 
at  a  regular  markup.  Your  promo¬ 
tion  must  be  spotlighted  so  every¬ 
one  can  see  it.  and  the  fabric  that 
it  features  must  be  sold  close  at  hand 
with  appropriate  selling  signs.  You 
can  strengthen  your  selling  appeal 
through  the  use  of  “better  selling”^ 
patterns.  Even  the  new  models  in¬ 
dicate  your  customers’  preference. 

Who  runs  the  show?  It  must  be 
someone’s  responsibility  to  run  a 
definite  promotion  book:  (1)  follow 
up  the  buyer  for  samples  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  to  be  promoted;  (2)  choose  the 
patterns;  (3)  send  the  dresses  to  be 
made;  (4)  send  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  facts  for  signs;  (5)  notify 
everybody;  (6)  sell  the  sales  force. 
A  stylist  assisting  the  buyer  or  the 
merchandise  department  often  does 
the  job.  again  a  buyer  is  promotion- 
minded  and  takes  full  charge.  In 
other  stores  the  merchandise  man 
follows  all  details  of  schedule  pro¬ 
motions. 

Budget  your  expenses:  Keep  a 
record  of  all  made  up  models,  what 
style  was  featured,  what  fabric  and 
how  many  sales  resulted.  Stores 
find  a  definite  sale  for  model 
dresses  when  they  do  not  keep  them 


Exhibit  I 

/' 

Type  1  '  Type  2  Type  3 

Bargains.  Price  Appeal.  Real  Values. 

Messy  looking  stocks.  Signs  that  say  nothing  but  Signs  that  tell  what  fab- 
price.  ric  can  be  used  for. 

Sales  force  just  cut  yard-  Sales  force  just  cut  yard-  Sales  force  that  know 
age.  age.  fabrics,  and  how  to  use 

them. 

No  room  for  made  up  Display  dresses  too  long  Display  dresses,  posters 
dresses.  on  floor.  and  features  changed  con¬ 

tinually. 

“Promotions”  mean  big  “Promotions”  mean  big  Regular  schedule  of  pro¬ 
crowds  for  sensational  bargains  or  spasmodic  motions  keyed  to  buying 
prices  at  no  profit  to  you.  events  sent  in  from  out-  plans, 
side. 


Exhibit  II 


Monthly  Fabric  Promotions 


T  iming 

Subject 

Models 

Signs 

Miscellaneous 

1st  week 

velvet 

3  dresses 

type  velvet 
how  used 

displays 

price 

2nd  week 

rayon 

2  dresses 

how  used 

displays 

matelasse 

style  features 

3rd  week 

color  contrasts 

3  dresses 

what  colors 
how  used 

window 

4th  week 

plaids  and 

2  dresses 

what  fabric 

ad 

velveteen 

how  used 
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Cheers  for  Manufacturers 

Ameritex  has  prepared  a  promotion  to  be  routed  to  piece  goods 
departiiieiits  in  stores — a  fashion  show  featuring  “nineteenth 
century  inodes  in  twentieth  century  moods.”  The  modern  dresses 
feature  patterns  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  tie  them  in  to  piece 
goods  sales. 

McCall  Patterns  in  cooperation  with  the  piece  goods  buyer  and 
stylist  of  the  Cavendish  Trading  Corporation,  have  prepareil  a 
group  of  fashion  shows  to  tour  the  country  in  November,  featur¬ 
ing  a  group  of  delightful  underwear  and  negligees  suggestive  of 
Christmas  gifts.  Formal  and  informal  showings  will  be  given  by 
the  stores  featuring  the  event. 

Singer  Setcing  Machine  is  conducting  a  national  campaign  to 
instruct  new  sewers  in  the  successful  making  of  a  smart  new  dress. 
All  customers  are  offered  instruction  equipment  and  pattern  free. 
Each  customer  must  buy  her  fabric  from  a  local  piece  goods 
department. 

Pictorial  Review  Patterns  cooperate  with  ten  fabric  houses  in 
a  new'  effort  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  made  up  models.  That  helps 
the  sale  of  piece  goods  in  all  stores. 

Belding  Heminway  Corticelli  Company  announce  the  success 
of  long  experiments  in  developing  a  sewing  silk  that  will  not  twist 
as  your  customers  sew. 


too  long.  Many  stores  cover  all 
costs  in  the  sale  of  models.  Other 
stores  vindicate  a  slight  loss  by  in¬ 
creased  volume.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
request  additional  appropriations  for 
promotions  you  will  be  more  likely 
to  receive  a  favorable  response  if 
you  test  your  results  first  and  show 
how  they  can  be  covered  by  in¬ 
creased  volume. 

What  to  spotlight:  Some  one 
fabric  must  be  featured  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  style  story  that  involves  your 
patterns.  Be  sure  to  reflect  the  needs 


of  all  customers  in  these  promotions. 
Feature  young  fashions,  women’s 
styles,  tunics  or  blouses,  children’s 
clothes,  tots’  dresses  —  the  definite 
needs  of  all  your  customers.  Avoid 
“high  fashion”  that  alw'ays  spells 
failure.  Never  “make  up”  high 
priced  merchandise.  Never  make  up 
bargains.  Play  for  a  continual  ac¬ 
tivity  of  interest  for  every  woman 
who  comes  into  your  department 
and  always  point  to  your  volume 
medium  price  range  at  a  regular 
markup. 


Choosing  Fashions  that  Sell  Fabrics 


Because  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  can  learn  much  in  build¬ 
ing  volume  by  casting  their  eyes 
toward  ready-to-wear,  we  have 
checked  with  several  stores  on  the 
best  method  of  turning  fashion  into 
fabric  profits.  Ready-to-wear  in 
every  city  and  town  sells  for  style, 
and  stores  of  every  price  line  main¬ 
tain  an  active  program  of  style  pro¬ 
motions  to  keep  these  sales  active. 


Because  fabric  executives  have 
been  burnt  too  often  with  the  high 
.style  fashion  that  never  produces 
volume,  and  always  ends  in  a  flop, 
fashion  is  dormant  or  too  low  in 
standard  in  too  many  piece  goods 
departments.  If  you  are  seriously 
interested  in  trade-up  to  a  volume 
profit  in  piece  goods,  it  is  important 
to  substitute  fashion  for  price  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


Correctly  presented  fashions  of 
the  right  type  are  as  important  in 
the  sale  of  fabric  for  profit  as  ever 
they  are  in  ready-to-wear.  Remem¬ 
ber,  however,  your  sewing  customer 
is  usually  a  homemaker,  who  wants 
both  her  home  and  her  clothes  in 
popular  good  taste.  She  reacts  to 
the  same  type  of  “Ford  Fa.shion” 
that  sells  in  volume  in  ready-to- 
wear. 

Piece  goods  promotions  must 
avoid  freak  fashions,  like  Schiapa¬ 
relli’s  tweed  evening  coat ;  high  fash¬ 
ions,  like  broadcloth  evening  suits; 
anything  that  is  hard  to  make.  Be¬ 
cause  your  customer  is  conservative, 
does  not  mean  that  she  is  dowdy. 
She  wants  you  to  show  her  fabrics 
follow'ing  pattern  fashions.  She 
wants  to  see  them  in  the  season’s 
new  colors,  the  new  fabric  weaves, 
the  new  color  contrast  and  trimming 
notes,  all  the  style  touches  used  in 
fast  selling  ready-to-wear  in  your 
store. 

In  your  fabric  promotions,  re- 
memlx'r  that  widespread  interests 
influence  your  audience.  She  may 
be  looking  for  a  dashing  style  for  a 
gay  daughter;  a  conventional  ma¬ 
tron  style  for  large  women;  con¬ 
servative  pretty  evening  clothes  of 
semi-formal  character ;  children’s 
clothes,  house  dresses,  underwear, 
blouses,  etc. 

You  need  style  help,  but  in  de¬ 
veloping  style  trends  with  your 
ready-to-wear  stylist  or  copywriter 
or  any  executive  who  sees  your  de¬ 
partment  through  the  eyes  of  ready- 
to-wear,  try  to  reflect  fabric  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  style  policy  of  your  store. 
If  yours  is  the  fashion  leader  of 
your  city,  you  can  develop  the 
conservative  influences  of  high 
fashion  that  venture  much  further 
toward  the  extreme  of  ready-to-wear 
promotion.  If  yours  is  the  popular 
priced  store,  remember  that  your 
customers  want  smart  wearable 
fashions  like  those  in  your  pattern 
books,  where  the  peak  sales  seldom 
reach  any  volume  until  they  have 
lieen  pictured  for  two  months.  Make 
a  careful  record  of  the  pattern  num¬ 
bers  that  sell  fabric  yardage  and 
promote  them  to  build  volume. 

Think  of  fashion  in  relation  to 
selling  volume.  Stress  fashion  use  of 
fabric  in  signs,  in  sales  meetings  and 
aggressive  promotions  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  who  understand  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  fashion  story  and  promote 
it  systematically  always  lead  sales  in 
their  community. 
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Patterns  and  Notions 


A  Pattern’s  Place  in  Piece  Goods  Sales 


This  is  the  second  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  articles  hy  Constance 
Talhot  to  give  fabric  sales¬ 
people  better  information  to 
use  in  trade  up  in  all  fabric 
groups.  These  articles  will  be 
tested  at  Blooiningdale's  be¬ 
fore  you  read  them  in  print. 


At  a  meeting  of  all  piece  goods 
and  pattern  salespeople,  exam¬ 
ine  the  envelo])e  of  each  make 
of  patterns  sold  in  your  store,  for 
facts  vital  in  fabric  sales. 

The  picture  of  the  dress  on  the 
front  of  every  pattern  usually  offers 
a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  pos¬ 
sibility  of  change.  Because  the  yard¬ 
age  is  governed  by  the  style  possi¬ 
bility  in  each  of  the  picture  suggest¬ 
ions,  it  will  be  well  to  check  the 
yardage  of  several  ]>atterns  to  be 
sure  that  your  salespeople  knoiv  ex¬ 


actly  where  to  look  up  yardage,  for 
each  style  jxjssibility. 

The  fabric  list  printed  on  the  en¬ 
velope  of  all  patterns  is  important 
to  customers  in  avoiding  the  tragedy 
of  cutting  and  making  a  dress  in  the 
ztrong  tyf^e  oj  jabric.  These  lists 
are  prepared  by  dressmakers  who 
know.  They  include  voiles  and 
chiffons  on  patterns  fitted  loose; 
wools  and  firmer  fabrics  on  patterns 
fitted  tight.  Some  fabrics  ple:it, 
others  gather.  This  is  important  in 
the  success  of  the  finished  dress. 

Next  open  each  make  of  pattern 
sold  in  your  store  and  analyze  the 
content.  Tissue  patterns  with  lots  of 
perforations  (that  sewing  customers 
read  like  shorthand),  are  numerous, 
other  patterns  are  “printed”  with  all 
this  information  in  rea<lable  type. 
Familiarize  everyone  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  cutting,  lengthening  and 
shortening,  putting  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether.  seam  allowances  and  all  the 


The  Button  Box 


B.  Altman  &  Company  have  opened  a  Button  Box  near 
their  fabric  department  that  is  a  mighty  fine  place  to  shop. 
You  will  find  it  set  around  a  hollow  square  so  that  a  great 
many  customers  can  find  room.  The  counters  are  topped  with 
glass  cases  in  which  button  displays  can  be  arranged  on  suitable 
fabric  and  additional  displays  in  the  back  of  the  department 
suggest  the  new  use  of  many  fashion  features  in  the  new  stock. 

The  stock  is  kept  under  the  counter  and  so  are  the  sample 
books. 


Anyone  who  two  weeks  before  found  this  store's  customers 
who  wanted  to  buy  buttons  crammed  in  a  corner  with  too  few 
clerks  to  wait  on  them  can  fully  appreciate  this  new  innovation. 

In  most  stores  that  I  have  visited  buttons  are  not  sold  with 
an  eye  to  customer  convenience.  Usually  the  buttons  are  out  of 
<»ight  and  you  must  ask  for  a  button  book.  Kresge  in  Newark 
open  the  books  in  a  display  behind  the  sales  girls.  In  this  way 
customers  often  get  an  idea  while  they  are  waiting. 

At  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  in  Newark  thread  is  sold  at  the 
button  counter  so  that  a  woman  who  wants  to  match  threatl 
to  buttons  can  do  it  in  one  operation. 

Button  stocks  can  be  very  profitable.  Try  to  develop  better 
suggestive  displays  and  selling  profits. — C.  T. 


other  helpful  details  that  enable  this 
woman  who  buys  three  or  four  yards 
of  fabric  to  make  a  dress  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  jmttern  envelope. 

Present  a  list  of  today’s  fashion 
lingo  used  in  your  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing.  like  “Swing  Skirts,”  “Many 
Duty  Dress,”  “She  asked  us  not  to 
dress,”  and  ask  your  sales  force  to 
suggest  a  fabric  and  jiattern  to  fill 
these  fashion  needs. 

Sidelights  on  Notions 

The  Notion  Departments  that  I 
have  visited  in  stores  of  all  price 
lines  over  a  period  of  years,  repre¬ 
sent  a  complex  merchandising  set 
up  that  challenges  imagination. 

Beginning  with  the  sales  of 
needles  and  thread,  and  hair  goods, 
these  departments  have  evolved  into 
a  group  of  unrelated  stocks,  a  verita¬ 
ble  store  within  a  store.  We  hail 
the  notion  departments  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  for  the  hang  up  job  they  do  in 
closet  fixtures,  confinement  gar¬ 
ments,  cleaners,  sanitary  goods,  and 
other  helpful  aids  to  modern  living. 

Setving  notions  centprod  around 
the  matching  of  thread  bring  the 
general  complaint  from  retailers  that 
the  unit  sale  is  far  too  low.  Because 
notions  are  profitable  ask  yourself 
what  you  can  do  for  these  women 
who  wait  patiently  to  buy  thread  or 
buttons?  Why  do  .so  many  stores 
keep  notion  stocks  out  of  sight  of 
customers?  Why  do  progressive 
stores  sell  thread  and  darning  cot¬ 
ton.  or  thread  and  shoe  cleaners  to¬ 
gether  and  send  a  customer  to  an¬ 
other  counter  for  a  zip])er  fastener, 
or  an  inner  belt?  Suggestive  selling 
is  very  well  done  in  a  great  many 
.stores  hut  the  coordination  of  these 
suggestions  with  sewing  seems  to  he 
overlooked.  I  have  never  heard  any¬ 
one  ask  a  woman  buying  thread 
what  she  needed  to  cotnplete  her 
dress. 

The  need  for  promoting  selling 
notions  as  a  unit  in  counter  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stocks  with  selling  signs  is 
important.  The  need  for  modern 
fixtures,  and  the  progressive  accept¬ 
ance  of  new  ideas  will  profit  you. 
The  need  for  an  assistant,  to  your 
busy  notion  buyer  (one  who  sews 
and  can  take  full  charge  of  this  sew¬ 
ing  problem)  is  important. 
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Robinson-Pat  man  Act  to  Date 

{Continued  jrom  page  10) 


CLUiits  and  allowances  but  alleges 
that  such  differentials  made  only  due 
allowance  for  difference  in  the  cost 
t)f  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  differing  meth¬ 
ods  or  quantities  in  which  such  com¬ 
modity  was  sold  and  further,  that 
the  allowance  was  made  in  good 
faith  to  meet  an  equally  low  jirice  of 
a  competitor. 

*  *  * 

Of  equal  interest  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  issued  hy  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  are  the  actions  taken, 
during  the  past  four  months,  hy 
various  industries  in  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  law  or  to  comply  or  al¬ 
legedly  com])ly  with  its  ])rovisions. 

T  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
w'ith  respect  to  the  right  or  neces¬ 
sity  of  certain  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing  some  of  the  things  which  they 
have  been  attemjiting  or  threaten¬ 
ing  to  do  under  the  plea  that  such 
actions  on  their  (lart  are  made  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  Rohinson-Pat- 
man  law.  Here  are  a  number  of 
them  : 

Inquiry:  In  conjunction  with  a 
niiinber  of  other  retailers,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  pool  orders  for  a  thousand 

dozen  pairs  of  - .  The 

shipment  is  to  he  split  amongst 
the  members  of  the  pool  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  pool  manager,  and 
each  member  of  the  pool  is  to  pay 
for  the  quantity  shipped  to  him. 
In  your  opinion  may  the  manu¬ 
facturer  accept  such  an  order  at 
his  regular  quantity  discount  on 
thousand  dozen  lots  and  may  the 
retailers  who,  of  course,  know  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  and  are  “knowingly”  aceept- 
ing  it  be  perfectly  safe  and  justi¬ 
fied  in  doing  this? 

Answer:  First,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  ])hrase  ‘■])erfeclly 
safe”.  Under  the  uncertainties  of 
this  law  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
any  buyer  or  seller  was  “perfectlv 
safe”  in  doing  anything  excei)ting 
selling  or  buying  at  a  single  ];rice 
regardless  of  quantity  or  methods 
and  hy  accepting  no  concession  or 
allowance  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
However,  such  a  possibility  is  mere¬ 
ly  academic.  My  answer  to  yonr 
question  is  that  T  believe  that  the 
law  has  no  more  effect  on  the  trans¬ 


action  which  you  outline  than  it 
would  have  if  the  thousand  dozen 
were  purchased  hy  a  single  individ¬ 
ual.  In  fact  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion,  as  you  know,  has  given  every 
encouragement  to  cooperative  l)uy- 
ing  as  a  means  of  solving  the  prolj- 
lems  of  the  independent  retailer,  in 
my  opinion  it  makes  no  difference 
wliether  or  not  cooperative  buying  is 
done  hy  a  jkjoI  arrangement  or  by  a 
more  closely  arid  permanently  or¬ 
ganized  groiqi:  the  principle  is  the 
same,  if  the  manufacturer  has  an 
established  quantity  discount  for 
the  purchase  of  a  thousand  dozen 
of  his  units,  in  the  absence  of  any 
e.xtraordinary  exiiense  or  additional 
expense  in  splitting  a  slhiiment, 
carrying  the  accounts  and  invoicing 
his  merchandise,  1  see  no  reason 
why  the  pool  should  not  buy  at  the 
established  discount  for  the  given 
quantity.  The  manufacturer,  of 
course,  would  be  obligated  under  the 
law  to  justify  bis  quantity  price  but 
this  is  true  regardless  of  whether 
the  sale  was  made  to  a  pool  or  to 
an  individual.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  you  are  seeking  to 
buy  because  outside  of  very  small 
stock  orders  the  merchandise  is  jiro- 
duced  on  specific  orders  and  not 
carried  in  stock.  Therefore,  if  a 
|>ool  lays  down  a  firm  order  for  a 
thousand  dozen  and  the  manufactur¬ 
er  produces  the  merchandise  he  ef¬ 
fects  the  same  economies  as  though 
the  order  were  idaced  by  an  individ¬ 
ual  organization. 

Inquiry:  Our  group  ha.s  had 
some  controversy  with  one  of  our 
resources  with  respect  to  split 
shipments.  Would  you  mind  giv¬ 
ing  us  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  split  shipments  are  pro¬ 
hibited  under  the  Robin.son-Pat- 
man  Aet? 

Answer:  In  my  opinion  they  are 
not.  Your  group  buying  is  done  by 
your  group  organization,  the  credit 
is  carried  and  the  jiayment  for  mer¬ 
chandise  is  made  hy  it,  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  direct  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  a  perfect  right  to  ac¬ 
cept  direction  from  you  as  to  the 
delivery  of  the  merchandise  which 
you  purchase.  I  am  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  merchandise  is  sold 
F.O.R.  city  of  manufacture,  or 
warehouse,  as  is  the  general  prac¬ 


tice  in  the  consumer  goods  indus¬ 
try.  From  the  te.xt  of  your  letter  1 
gather  that  the  manufacturer  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  continuing  his  old  arrange¬ 
ment  with  you  hut  he  is  concerned 
with  respect  to  the  law.  In  my 
opinion  he  has  nothing  to  worry 
about  with  respect  to  tlie  question 
of  split  shipments  provided  he  gives 
the  same  service  to  other  groups 
who  jiurchase  from  him,  or  to  any 
single  organization  buying  in  the 
same  iiuantity  under  the  .same  meth¬ 
ods  and  conditions,  which  may  op¬ 
erate  several  units  and  likewise  de¬ 
sires  split  shipments. 

Inquiry:  We  have  been  very 
much  handicapped  in  selling  to  in- 
sliliitions  and  industrial  eoneerns 
hy  the  emnpelitiun  of  wholesalers. 
Ill  your  opinion  is  there  anything 
in  the  Kohinson-Patnian  Act  that 
might  he  helpful  to  us  under  the 
eircunistances? 

Answer:  The  complaint  of  the 
h'ederal  Trade  Commission  issued 
against  the  United  States  Quarry 
rile  Uonqiany,  Canton,  Ohio,  last 
week  is  an  indication  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  taking  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  com]K?tition  hy  a  whole¬ 
saler  against  a  retailer  is  unfair.  In 
this  case  the  Tile  Comjiany  allowed 
a  15%  wholesale  differential  re¬ 
gardless  of  fjuantity  to  alleged 
wholesalers  as  against  contractors. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  whole¬ 
salers  sold  their  tile  largely  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  as  (lid  the  tile 
contractor  so  that  they  were  actual¬ 
ly  in  competition.  The  (piestion  of 
whether  or  not  a  concern  may  huy 
as  a  wholesaler  and  sell  as  a  retailer 
in  my  opinion  will  be  a  (|uestion  of 
degree.  I  believe  that  where  a  suh- 
sUintial  part  of  the  merchandi.se 
Iiought  by  the  w'holesaler  is  sold  at 
retail  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
whether  it  he  an  individual  or  an 
industrial  consumer,  any  wdiolesale 
differential  will  be  declared  unfair 
and  prohibited  by  the  law  and  that 
such  an  alleged  wholesaler  will  no 
longer  he  able  to  buy  at  wholesale. 
1  do  not  believe  that  this  will  be 
true  if  a  wholesaler  makes  an  oc¬ 
casional  sale  at  retail  and  if  his  re¬ 
tail  sales  are  in  no  wise  substantial 
and  are  made,  not  in  the  general 
course  of  business,  but  simidv  as  a 
favor  to  a  few  individuals.  If  tin’s 
degree  of  selling  reaches  the  point 
where  it  can  be  considered  conmeti- 
tive  to  the  selling  of  retailers.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  and  will  be  iirohibited  if 
the  alleged  wholesaler  desires  to 
continue  to  buy  as  such  wholesaler. 

Inquiry:  We  have  been  buying 
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dresses  from  a  manufacturer  in  the 

-  price  line  at  50  cents 

less  than  the  so-called  price.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  this  manu¬ 
facturer  sells  to  one  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  in  practically  the  same 
quantity  at  the  same  price  he  sells 
to  us.  Another  manufacturer  who 
has  five  or  six  customers  in  our 
city  and  who  desires  to  sell  us  is 
willing  to  meet  this  price  hut  is 
afraid  that  because  he  has  heen 
selling  to  our  competitors  here  at 
a  50  cents  higher  price  he  will  he 
liable  under  the  Kobinson-Patman 
law  and  may  be  sued  for  triple 
damages.  Would  you  mind  giving 
us  your  opinion  as  to  this  possi¬ 
bility. 

Answer:  The  law  makes  no  di¬ 
rect  provision  for  the  right  to  re¬ 
duce  prices  to  meet  competition  and 
does  not  provide  that  the  meeting 
of  competition  is  an  absolute  bar  to 
a  charge  of  discrimination  under  the 
Act.  It  merely  states  that  a  seller 
may  show  that  his  lower  price  was 
made  in  good  faith  to  meet  an  equal¬ 
ly  low  price  of  a  competitor  in  re¬ 
buttal  to  a  charge  of  discrimination. 
In  the  instance  which  you  cite  it  is 
my  opinion  that  in  interpreting  the 
law  it  will  be  held  that  a  legitimate 
attempt  to  meet  competition  will  be 
considered  as  a  justified  valid  de¬ 
fense  and  not  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  law.  I 
should  say  that  the  second  manu¬ 
facturer  need  not  hesitate  to  meet 
the  price  of  the  first  manufacturer, 
provided  this  reduced  price  is  made 
available  to  your  conqietitors  who 
buy  in  the  same  quantity  and  under 
the  same  conditions  and  methods. 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  however, 
for  him  to  make  this  reduced  price 
available  to  any  of  your  competitors 
who  do  not  buy  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  and  under  the  same  methods  if 
he  can  justify  the  lower  price  to 
vou  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  governing  differentials,  i.e., 
W'here  there  is  an  actual  saving  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  selling,  etc., 
of  at  least  the  amount  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price. 

Inquiry:  We  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  -  com¬ 

pany,  dealers  in  cotton  fabrics  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  would  not  permit  us 
to  deduct  a  cartage  charge  of  Sl.OO 
from  our  invoices  because  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  they 
w'ere  not  allowed  to  discriminate 
between  their  customers,  and  that 
if  we  persisted  in  deducting  this 
amount  we  would-  be  equally  guil¬ 
ty  of  discrimination.  Would  you 


mind  giving  us  briefly  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  matter? 

Answer:  This  industry  two  or 
three  years  ago  entered  into  what 
in  my  opinion  is  an  illegal  agree¬ 
ment  to  inflict  a  cartage  charge  on 
all  retailers  purchasing  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  vary  their  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  by  ascribing  it  either 
to  a  rule  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  to  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  Act.  Neither  claim  is  justified, 
riie  Robinson-Patman  Act  w.is 
never  intended  as  a  cloak  for  inflic¬ 
tion  of  unwarranted  conditions  on 
any  industry  and  if  you  resist  the 
l)ayment  of  this  cartage  charge  yon 
are  doing  it  not  only  on  your  owai 
behalf  but  on  behalf  of  all  retailers 
who  object  and  have  objected  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  levying  of  this  toll 
on  them  and  who  will  welcome  any 
effort  you  may  make  to  break  the 
agreement  of  this  industry  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto.  This  is  a  clear  case 
of  misuse  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  in  an  attempt  to  sustain  an  un¬ 
warranted  imposition  and  knowing¬ 
ly  or  unknowingly  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  in  my  opinion  to  resist 
the  payment  of  this  charge.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  a  perfect  right  to  in¬ 
dividually  establish  their  own  spe¬ 
cific  shipping  terms  but  they  have 
no  right  to  agree  with  each  other  as 
to  what  those  terms  are  to  be.  If  as 
a  result  of  such  an  agreement,  as  in 
the  instant  case,  the  buyer  believes 
the  change  in  the  terms  to  be  un¬ 
warranted,  he  may  resist  them  and 
refuse  to  pay  them,  particularly 
where  a  charge  is  arbitrary  and 
probably  not  justified  by  the  cost  in 
each  particular  case.  The  courts 
have  held  that  members  of  industry 
have  no  legal  right  to  agree  on  arbi¬ 
trary  charges  of  any  nature. 

Inquiry:  We  are  buying  mer¬ 
chandise  from  a  jobber  located  in 
our  eity.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  allowed  us  a  certain  dis¬ 
count,  but  now  claims  that  because 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  law  he 
can  no  longer  allow  it  to  us.  He 
likewise  stated  that  it  has  been 
called  to  his  attention  that  com¬ 
peting  jobbers  do  not  make  this 
allowance,  and  therefore  he  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  doing  it.  Do  you 
mind  advising  us  as  to  our  rights? 

Answer:  In  the  first  place  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances  of  competing 
jobbers  are  immaterial  as  the  law  is 
not  designed  to  prevent  competition. 
In  my  opinion,  the  transactions  you 
mention  are  strictly  in  intrastate 
commerce  and  neither  the  Federal 


Government  nor  any  of  its  adminis¬ 
trative  divisions  has  any  jurisdiction 
over  them.  In  my  opinion  the  in¬ 
direct  attempt  to  control  intrastate 
commerce  under  the  Rohinson-Pat- 
man  law  can  not  he  enforced,  and 
since  Congressman  Patman  has  al¬ 
ready  announced  the  preparation  of 
state  laws  similar  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  in  order  to  control  in¬ 
trastate  transactions,  it  is  apimrent 
that  the  proponents  of  this  law  are 
of  that  same  opinion.  The  actions 
detailed  do  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Robinson-Patman  law. 

Inquiry:  May  we  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  following:  We  have 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  resources 
today  which  states  as  follows: 
“We  have  been  selling  you  on 
terms  of  7%  30  days,  our  regular 
terms  are  3%  30  days,  we  are  still 
listing  you  among  our  selected  7% 
discount  customers  and  you  will 
be  billed  accordingly.”  This  letter 
rather  puzzles  us  and  we  would 
like  your  reaetion  to  it. 

Answer:  The  letter  is  rather 
puzzling.  It  may  be  that  your  re¬ 
source  does  not  desire  to  abruptly 
inform  you  that  they  are  going  to 
discontinue  your  7%  discount,  and 
by  writing  you  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  did  had  the  hope  that 
you  might  reject  what  appears  to 
be  a  discrimination  since,  by  giving 
you  knowledge  of  it,  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  you  equally  liable 
with  them  if  at  some  time  they  are 
accused  of  discrimination.  There 
may  be  very  sound  justification  for 
this  additional  discount  to  their 
selected  list  of  customers.  It  may 
be  that  this  list  buys  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  and  under  such  conditions  and 
methods  that  the  differential  is  ab¬ 
solutely  justified  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law.  The  manufacturer 
alone  has  facts  sufficient  upon  which 
to  base  a  conclusion  on  that  subject. 
If  I  were  you  I  would  not  be 
frightened  off  by  this  letter  but 
would  continue  to  take  my  7%  dis¬ 
count.  If  you  desire  to  be  absolutely 
safe  on  the  score  you  might  write 
and  inquire  as  to  why  they  made 
this  differential  in  the  first  place  and 
to  which  of  your  competitors  in  your 
city  the  larger  discount  is  given. 
Inquire,  likewise,  as  to  what  factors 
are  taken  into  consideration  in  de¬ 
termining  into  which  class  to  place 
their  customers.  An  answer  to  that 
question  would  be  illuminating  and 
of  great  assistance  in  making  a  final 
determination  as  to  the  attitude 
which  we  should  take  in  the  matter. 
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Inquiry:  We  have  reeeived  a 
letter  this  iiiorning  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  us  some  worry.  It  states,  “We 
desire  to  eonfirin  the  oral  under¬ 
standing  we  liad  with  you  recently 
that  we  would  allow  you  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes  $1.00  for  each 

-  which  you  pureliased 

from  us  and  that  this  amount  will 
he  deducted  hy  you  when  payiiienl 
is  made  of  your  invoices.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  should  he  kept  iii 
strictest  confidence  as  we  are  not 
making  it  with  any  of  our  other 
customers.”  Frankly,  we  tlo  not 
like  this  letter  and  would  like  to 
have  a  comment  from  you  with 
regard  to  it. 

Answer:  1  do  not  blame  you  for 
not  liking  the  letter.  Tt  seems  most 
peculiar  that  your  resource  should 
have  put  in  writing  an  agreement 
already  made  orally  with  the  re- 
rpiest  to  you  that  you  keep  it  strict¬ 
ly  confidential.  In  making  it  orally 
there  was  a  chance  of  it  lx‘ing  con¬ 
fidential  in  that  only  you  and  the 
executive  with  whom  you  talked 
knew  about  it.  hut  when  this  same 
executive  dictated  the  letter  to  his 
secretary,  with  copies  in  an  open  Hie 
probably,  the  chances  of  its  being 
kept  confidential  were  diminisluMl 
considerably.  Furthermore,  he  is 
convicting  himself  in  advance,  in 
writing,  of  violating  the  law.  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  selling  to  anv  of  votir 
competitors.  If  he  is  not  selling  to 
any  of  your  competitors  there  is  no 
violation  of  the  law  under  anv  cir¬ 
cumstance.  It  appears  to  me  this  is 
merely  an  attem])t  to  impress  you 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  extending  to 
you  a  special  favor  while  in  reality 
he  is  doing  no  such  thing,  and  is 
making  the  same  allowance  to  your 
competitors  whom  he  may  sell,  jno- 
vided,  of  course,  they  are  advertis¬ 
ers.  I  believe  that  you  should  ask 
him  for  further  information  as  to  the 
matter  and  refuse  to  accept  the  con- 
rlition  of  secrecy.  If  this  merchan¬ 
dise  is  confined  to  you  in  your  city 
the  letter  is  all  right,  if  it  is  not  1 
would  send  the  letter  hack  to  the 
manufacturer  and  write  him  a  sim¬ 
ple  letter  confirming  the  agre-ement 
for  the  $1.00  advertising  allowance 
on  each  unit  purchased  with  a 
further  statement  that  copies  of  the 
adverti.sements  of  his  merchandise 
would  he  sent  him  as  issued  and  I 
would  continue  to  regularlv  send 
him  such  copies. 

Inquiry:  We  have  a  eontrael 
with  the  regional  dealer  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  and  advertised 


electric  refrigerator,  providing  for 
quantity  differentials  according  to 
the  annual  quantity  sold,  and  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  dealer 
eaiiceling  the  contract  and  alleging 
that  the  Rohinson-Patinan  law  is 
the  reason  for  the  cancelation. 
The  dealer  is  located  in  our  city 
and  it  is  our  umlerstanding  that 
in  addition  to  our  state  his  terri¬ 
tory  likewise  covers  two  adjacent 
states.  We  have  already  disposed 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
highest  quota  and  feel  certain  that 
our  sales  for  the  year  will  exceed 
that  quota  so  entitling  us  to  the 
inaxiniuin  discount.  A  cancelation 
of  the  contract  at  the  present  time 
w  ill  mean  a  very  large  loss  to  us. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  your  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  justification  for  the 
cancelation  of  this  contract.  We 
have  exclusive  distrihiition  in  our 
city. 

Ansu-iw:  In  my  o])iuion  tlierc  is 
no  justification  whatever  for  the 
cancelation  of  your  contract  under 
the  circumstance  outlined  hy  you.  I 
believe  that  if  you  will  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  dealer  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  ascertain  that  this  is  merely  ex¬ 
cessive  caution  on  his  part,  as  a 
similar  situation  arose  recently  in 
which  the  dealer  of  a  compi'ting  re¬ 
frigerator  wrote  a  similar  letter  hut 
added  that  in  the  event  their  coun¬ 
sel  finally  a<lvised  them  that  they 
were  not  violating  the  law  the  con¬ 
tract  would  he  restored.  I  would 
inform  the  dealer  that  because  of  the 
fact  that  you  had  no  competitors  in 
your  city  and  that  the  transaction 
was  strictly  intrastate,  since  the 
dealer  was  the  owner  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  not  simply  a  factory 
agent,  you  would  not  permit  him  to 
cancel  your  contract  and  that  if  he 
attempted  to  do  so  you  would  bring 
action  against  him  for  damages  and 
m.'ike  him  justify  the  cancelation. 
If  you  do  this  I  believe  that  he  \vill 
drop  the  matter. 

♦  *  * 

The  members  of  the  cosmetic, 
perfuine  and  drug  industries  have 
had  a  number  of  particularly  vexing 
l)rohlems  because  of  the  law.  Some 
f>f  the  members  of  that  industry  have 
been  honestly  trying  to  solve  their 
problems  in  a  logical  and  construc¬ 
tive  manner,  others  have  merely 
l)een  misusing  the  law  and  misititer- 
preting  its  provisions  for  their  own 
additional  profit.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  the  many  in¬ 
quiries  which  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  this  industry : 


Inquiry:  For  the  past  three 
jears  we  have  had  a  contract  with 

-  under  which 

we  received  an  additional  allow¬ 
ance  of  -  percent  if  we 

reached  our  annual  quota  of  $5,- 

(MXl.OO.  Recently  we  received  a  let¬ 
ter  that  because  of  the  Rohinson- 
Patinan  law  the  quota  for  next 
year  will  be  $7,000.00.  We  would 
very  much  appreciate  an  express¬ 
ion  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  raising  our  quota  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Rohinson-Patman 
Act. 

Answer:  Kven  though  this  manu¬ 
facturer  had  established  a  quota  of 
$5,000.00  for  you  for  this  year,  he  is 
at  perfect  libt'rty,  if  he  so  desires, 
and  you  agree,  to  raise  your  c[uota 
to  $7,000.00.  However,  he  has  ah- 
'■olutely  tio  right  to  charge  this  in¬ 
crease  in  quota  to  the  Rohinson-Pat¬ 
man  law  unless  in  fact  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  law  make  it  absolutely 
necessarv.  Under  the  section  which 
provides  that  quantity  discounts 
must  he  justified  hy  a  saving  in  cost 
of  manufacture,  selling,  delivery, 
etc.,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
Ixdieve  that  the  manufacturer  who 
can  justify  a  quantity  discount  on 
this  type  of  merchandise  on  the  basis 
of  a  $7,000.00  annual  volunu*  can 
not  justify  the  same  discount  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  volume  of 
$5,000.00.  It  would  appear  at  first 
hand  to  he  merely  an  attenqit  to 
urge  you  on  to  increased  efforts  to 
produce  an  additional  volume  of 
sales  of  their  product.  A  member 
of  this  same  industry  recently  wrote 
a  letter  to  one  of  our  members  in 
another  city  stating  that  their  qurXa 
would  he  raised  from  $4,000.00  to 
$6,000.00  since  one  of  their  com¬ 
petitors  was  operating  under  a  con¬ 
tract  requiring  a  $6,000.00  annual 
volume.  I  advised  that  member  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  exactly  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  law.  which  was  to  give 
the  small  purcha.ser  equal  rights 
with  the  larger,  and  that  the  proper 
action  for  tlie  manufacturer  was  to 
reduce  the  quota  of  the  larger  buyer, 
or  since  only  these  two  competitors 
were  selling  that  brand  in  their  com¬ 
petitive  area  that  there  would  he  no 
necessity  for  making  any  change 
whatever  since  there  would  he  no 
complaint  since  both  retailers  were 
having  no  difficulty  in  meeting  their 
quotas.  The  difficulty  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  is  the  position  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  obligated  either  to  meet 
the  manufacturer’s  demand  whether 
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it  is  justified  or  not  or  refuse  to 
meet  it  and  discontinue  the  selling 
of  the  merchandise.  If  I  were  a  re¬ 
tailer  and  thought  I  was  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  I  would  discontinue  the 
brand.  .After  all  no  matter  what 
efforts  have  been  put  Ix'hind  brands 
customers  are  always  searching  for 
something  new.  In  practically  every 
other  department  of  a  store  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  continuously  trying  to  in¬ 
troduce  .something  new  and  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  my  opinion  that 
customer  acceptance  of  merchandise, 
even  in  cosmetics,  is  due  more  to  the 
efforts  of  the  reputable  retailer  than 
it  is  to  the  national  advertising  of 
the  manufacturer. 

Inquiry:  We  have  reeeived  a 
letter  from  a  eosmetie  manufac¬ 
turer  in  whose  inerehandise  we 
have  done  an  outstanding  joh  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  have  heen  aeeording 
us  a  volume  diseount  arrangement 
which  is  greater  than  the  dis¬ 
counts  they  have  heen  giving  to 
other  stores  that  huv  from  them. 


you  stated  that  in  your  opinion 
there  was  no  necessity  for  inanu- 
faeturers  to  discontinue  their  gen¬ 
eral  demonstration.  Are  you  still 
of  the  same  mind? 

Ansuor:  I  am  still  of  the  same 
mind.  I  Indieve  that  where  tin; 
demonstrator  is  actually  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  manufacturer  and  is 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  sale  of  that  manufac¬ 
turer's  merchandise  there  is  not 
sufficient  direct  connection  between 
such  an  employee  and  the  problems 
of  interstate  commerce  to  give  Fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  I 
iK'lieve  that  it  is  merely  a  local  hir¬ 
ing.  Further,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  law  is  indefinite  as  to  pro¬ 
portioning  such  services  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility  to  so  do,  I  believe  that  a 
manufacturer  may  still  use  his  own 
good  judgment  as  to  whether  a 
(lemonstrator  will  be  of  more  value 
to  him  in  furthering  the  legitimate 


interests  of  his  business.  The  courts 
have  held  that  where  a  law  is  impos¬ 
sible  of  practical  operation  it  must 
fail. 

Other  inquiries  received  with  re¬ 
spect  to  activities  of  members  of  the 
cosmetic,  drug  and  toilet  goods  in¬ 
dustries  are  very  similar  in  tenor 
and  fundamentals  hut  differ  some¬ 
what  as  to  immaterial  facts  present¬ 
ing  no  different  problems  and  call¬ 
ing  for  no  different  conclusions  other 
than  those  detailed. 

We  made  the  prediction  when  this 
law  was  introduced,  and  after  it  was 
passed  we  affirmed  it.  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  would  prove  a  great  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  many  small  buyers  and 
would  be  not  only  harmless  but  act¬ 
ually  advantageous  to  very  large 
buvers  in  their  competition  with  the 
smaller  ones,  and  the  practical  de¬ 
velopments  under  this  law  up  to  the 
present  time  have  only  served  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  that  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  the  general  field  of  mer¬ 
chandising. 


We  have  been  pu.shing  their  mer¬ 
chandise  practically  since  the  time 
it  was  first  introduced  on  the  mar¬ 
ket — when  they  required  assist¬ 
ance  such  as  we  were  able  to  give 
them  in  order  to  interest  the  con¬ 
sumer.  They  state  that  they  are 
willing  to  continue  to  give  us  this 
discount  hut  that  they  feel  obli¬ 
gated  to  notify  us  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nation.  As  you  interpret  the  law, 
could  we  continue  safely  to  accept 
the  discount? 

Anstver:  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  past  assistance  which  you  may 
have  given  this  manufacturer  in 
marketing  his  product  would  now  be 
a  valid  reason  for  a  differential  in 
price  or  discount  to  you.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  however,  which  von 
do  with  him  or  your  methods  of 
buying  may  very  well  justify  any 
additional  discount  over  competitors 
who  are  purchasing  a  smaller  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  immaterial  whether  or 
not  a  similar  discount  is  being 
given  to  non-competitors.  I  believe 
you  should  discuss  this  matter  verv 
thoroughly  with  this  resource  who 
evidently,  by  putting  you  on  notice, 
necessarily  has  an  ulterior  motive. 

Inquiry:  A  cosmetic  manufac¬ 
turer  with  whom  we  have  had  a 
contract  during  the  past  two  years 
has  notified  us  that  because  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  he  must  dis¬ 
continue  his  demonstration.  When 
you  gave  your  talk  here  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  believe 


Dissecting  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


production,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  iwoduction  is  distributed  more 
or  less  evenly  among  a  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers  without  any  differing  method 
of  manufacture,  delivery  or  sale  this 
condition  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  a  quantity  discount  to  the 
])urchaser  of  10%.  The  totalitv  of 
orders  keens  the  factorv  busy  and 
all  purchasers  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  from  such  an  operating  over¬ 
head.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  jmr- 
chaser  of  10%  of  the  production 
<loes  business  with  the  manufacturer 
in  a  method  differing  from  that  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  other  customers  in 
that  carload  quantities  are  shinned 
instead  of  individual  cases,  orders 
are  taken  by  telephone  instead  of 
through  the  intervention  of  sales¬ 
men,  ledger  postings  are  few  instead 
of  many,  the  handling  charges  dif¬ 
fer.  the  savings  resulting  from  this 
differing  method  mav  lie  reflected 
in  the  price  or  the  discount.  To  as¬ 
certain  what  these  savings  are  re¬ 
quires  the  highest  skill  of  the  cost 
accountant.  The  .Act  substitutes  the 
judgment  and  finding  of  an  accoitnt- 
ant  for  arbitrarv  price  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  price  discounts  heretofore 
prevailing.  An  adequate  cost  ac¬ 
counting  procedure  is  now  essential. 
The  earned  quantitv  discount  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  blind  quan¬ 


tity  discount.  There  must  be  shown 
demonstrable  differences  in  cost. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  cost  account¬ 
ants  are  not  universally  in  accord 
as  to  methods  of  ascertaining  costs 
of  individual  items  and  individual 
operations,  it  is  possible  that  the  ac¬ 
countants  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  might  arrive  at  a  residt 
differing  from  that  established  by 
the  accountant  of  a  manufacturer. 

I  doubt  however,  that  any  jnuiish- 
ment  would  follow  this  different 
finding  unless  it  could  he  shown  that 
the  finding  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  accountant  was  tlagrantly  or 
knowingly  wTong. 

Great  difficulties  will,  of  course, 
be  jiresented  in  ascertaining  when 
there  are  differences.  When  a  new 
article  of  manufacture  is  introduced 
and  before  full  i)roduction  is  devel¬ 
oped  a  justifiable  difference  may  be 
shown  in  selling  at  a  lower  price 
to  one  retailer  rather  than  to  an¬ 
other  where  the  first  retailer  is  in 
a  better  position  to  introduce  the 
article  to  the  consumer  and  thereby 
create  a  demand  for  it  which  will 
affect  manufacturing  costs. 

For  many  years,  controversy  has 
raged  as  to  whether  the  small  sales 
carry  the  large,  or  vice  versa.  Re¬ 
cent  accounting  studies  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  high  cost  of  small  sales 
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aiKl  tlie  1‘xistence  of  real  ea)iiomies 
ill  larj^e  sales.  If  this  jiroves  true, 
the  Tatiuan  Act  may  prove  a 
hoomeraii.n  for  the  small  buyer  could 
not  complain  if  the  larjj[e  Inner  re¬ 
ceives  a  larj^er  discount  or  price 
dilTerential.  It  must  he  iiointeil  out 
however  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
.\ct  wliich  ohli|L;ates  a  manufacturer 
to  uraut  such  a  larj^er  discount. 

The  second  jiroviso  permits  the 
hVderal  'Trade  Commission  to  fi.\ 
(juautity  limits  where  it  is  fouml 
that  available  larjje  (luantity  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  merchandise  to  which 
the  discount  apiilies  are  so  few  as 
to  render  ditTerentials  discrimina¬ 
tory  or  promotive  of  monopoly.  In 
tin-  lij^lit  of  the  Schechter  decision 
on  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
.Act.  the  first  question  that  occurs  to 
one  is  whether  this  is  an  unlawful 
delef^ation  of  lep;islative  power,  hut 
assuminjf  that  it  is  not,  the  effect  is 
to  limit  the  freedom  permitted  by 
I’roviso  No.  1  which  iiermits  differ¬ 
entials  resulting?  from  differiny 
methods,  and  Proviso  No.  3  which 
(lermits  sellers  to  select  their  own 
customers.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  inmishment  will  fol¬ 
low  until  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  after  full  publicity,  has 
li.xed  a  differential. 

Section  2b 

This  section  [trovides  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  a  violator 
after  a  prima  facie  case  is  shown, 
hut  a  violator  may  justify  by  show¬ 
ing  he  was  meeting  competition.  The 
theory  underlying  the  first  ])ortinn 
of  this  provision  as  to  the  burden 
of  proof  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Act  self-enforcing  tlirough  ])lacing 
the  burden  of  i)roving  a  defen.se 
upon  the  violator.  Where  both  buy¬ 
er  and  seller  are  responsible  and 
each  must  carry  the  burden  of 
proof,  the  Federal  Trade  Coiumis- 
sion  may  find  it  exceedingly  difiicult 
to  imearth  the  facts  constituting  a 
violation.  There  is  alsf)  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  whether  placing  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  on  the  defendant  is 
not  unconstitutional. 

'The  second  portion  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  which  permits  justification  by 
showing  that  price  changes  were  for 
the  i)urpose  of  meeting  competition 
obviously  does  not  permit  a  jirice  to 
be  cut  in  New  York  in  order  to  meet 
a  lower  price  in  San  Franci.sco.  'The 
comi)etition  referred  to  is  obviously 
competition  in  the  same  market. 
Section  2h  permits  this  defense  by 
way  of  justification  in  any  hearing 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  upon  a  complaint.  It  is  doubt¬ 


ful  whether  this  ju.stificatiou  is 
;ivailal)le  in  a  civil  action  for  triple 
ilamages. 

Section  2c  uiid  Section  4 

Section  2c  jmnides  tliat  no  com¬ 
mission,  brokerage  or  di.scount  in 
lieu  thereof  may  he  paid  or  received 
excejit  for  services  rendered.  The 
t)riginal  intention  td*  this  section  was 
to  prevent  evasion  of  the  i)rohihition 
against  price  discrimination  and  di.s- 
counts  through  tlie  guise  of  broker¬ 
age  allowances.  Section  4  of  the  Act 
should  he  read  in  collection  with 
this  provision.  It  jmivides  that  a 
cooperative  association  may  return 
its  earnings  to  its  members  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  purchases  and  sales 
from,  to  or  through  the  association. 
Accordingly,  there  are  some  who 
feel  tliat  a  brokerage  may  1k‘  iiaid 
to  a  cooiierative  association  and  that 
the  association  may  distribute  the 
benefit  to  its  members.  1  do  not 
believe  this  interpretation  is  justi¬ 
fied,  nor  can  I  see  what  rights  a 
cooiKM'ative  as  such  enjoys  under 
the  Patman  Act  that  are  denied  to 
others. 

Section  2(1  and  Section  2e 

These  sections  deal  with  the  same 
subject  matter,  the  second  forbid¬ 
ding  the  seller  to  furnish  certain 
services  or  facilities  and  the  first 
fori  lidding  the  .seller  from  paying 
the  buyer  for  furnishing  such  ser¬ 
vices  or  facilities.  The  services  or 
facilities  referred  to  are  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  iirocessing,  handling, 
selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  a  com¬ 
modity.  'The  section  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  any  act  as  such.  It  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  these  services  or  facili¬ 
ties  are  furnished  or  paid  for,  the 
same  must  he  available  to  all  com¬ 
peting  customers  on  proportionate¬ 
ly  equal  terms. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
prevent  evasion  of  the  prohibition 
against  price  discrimination  through 
the  medium  of  fake  or  false  ser¬ 
vices  or  allowances.  'There  is  uo  in¬ 
tention, — nor  would  such  an  inten¬ 
tion  he  valid, — to  interfere  with  the 
purchase  of  and  payment  for  ser¬ 
vices  and  facilities  properly  recpiired 
in  the  course  of  business  and  actual¬ 
ly  rendered. 

Before  considering  what  services 
and  facilities  are  referred  to,  two 
questions  must  first  be  dealt  with. 
W'hat  is  meant  by  “proportionately 
equal  terms”?  What  is  proportion¬ 
ately  equal  as  between  a  store  in 
Philadelphia  and  a  store  in  a  small 


midwestern  community,  and  where¬ 
in  is  the  proportion  to  l)e  deter¬ 
mined?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  very 
vast  leeway  is  permitted,  for  assur¬ 
edly  no  method  of  cost  accounting 
can  determine  this  proportion  witli 
any  degree  of  certainty,  and  until 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Courts  have  s])oken,  no  yard¬ 
stick  is  available.  Certainly,  consid¬ 
eration  must  1k“  given  to  eciuipment, 
ability,  customer-flow,  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities  in  addition  to  mere  sales 
volume. 

'The  section  permits  services  and 
facilities  or  the  payment  therefor 
]>rovided  tlie  same  are  available  to 
all  conqx'ting  customers.  What  are 
“competing  customers”  ?  Surely, 
customers  who  deal  with  the  same 
market  are  competing,  but  if  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  confines  bimself  to  one 
customer  in  each  community,  it 
would  seem  that  the  competition 
ceases  and  the  services  and  facilities 
may  lx*  freely  bargained  for  upon 
differing  terms  in  each  community. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted 
that  section  3  of  the  Act,  the  crimi¬ 
nal  section,  forbids  sale  of  goods  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States 
at  different  prices  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  competition  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  competitor.  .Accordingly,  under 
sections  2d  and  2e  sales  on  different 
bases  may  be  permitted  in  different 
communities  while  under  section  3 
they  may  be  criminally  punishable. 

The  types  of  services  and  facilities 
which  arc  sought  to  be  covered  by 
these  sections  include  among  others 
advertising  and  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  window,  store  and  shelf  dis¬ 
play.  demonstrators,  samples,  and 
the  furnishing  of  merchandise  for 
special  sales.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
payment  which  bears  a  direct  cor¬ 
relation  to  volume  of  purchases  and 
is  in  reality  a  false  allowance  in  lieu 
of  a  discount  is  fully  within  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  manufacturer 
will  be  forbidden  to  buy  and  pay  for 
a  service  through  a  retailer  which  he 
has  every  right  to  buy  and  pay  for 
himself.  Specifically,  a  manufactur¬ 
er  may  purchase  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  So,  too,  he  may  purchase  local 
advertising.  A  store  in  a  particular 
community  may  receive  a  lower  lin¬ 
age  rate  by  reason  of  the  volume  of 
its  advertising,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  manufacturer  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  purchasing  space  through 
such  retailer  in  connection  with  joint 
advertising.  If  the  advertising  al¬ 
lowance  covers  the  proportionate 
cost  of  actual  advertising  and  is  de- 
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voted  to  actual  advertising,  I  do  not 
believe  this  practice  will  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  allowance  is  arbitrary  or  cor¬ 
related  to  volume  of  sales,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  falls  within  the  ban.  Ad¬ 
vertising  payments,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  seem,  should  be  provided 
for  in  separate  contracts  and  not  in 
the  sales  contract. 

There  has  been  a  practice  in  re¬ 
cent  years  for  yarn  manufacturers 
to  pay  retailers  an  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  for  mentioning  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  name  in  advertisements  or 
displays  of  goods  containing  the 
manufacturer’s  yarn  which  goods 
are  purchased  from  a  third  party. 
This  practice  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
forbidden. 

Window,  store  and  shelf  display 
are  but  slightly  removed  from  adver¬ 
tising.  A  window  display  of  a  na¬ 
tional  brand  has  a  distinct  value  to 
the  manufacturer.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  allocate  the  value  exactly,  and  yet 
it  may  be  ascertainable.  It  would  be 
inconceivable  to  hold  that  if  a  thou¬ 
sand  stores  in  New  York  City  sell  a 
given  national  brand  and  a  manu¬ 
facturer  pays  one  of  these  stores  for 
a  special  window  display  that  the 
manufacturer  must  likewise  pay  the 
999  other  stores,  and  even  if  it  should 
be  so  held,  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  what  the 
proportionately  equal  terms  would 
be.  A  similar  condition  applies  as 
to  demonstrators.  A  given  store 
may  he  a  fruitful  ground  for  the  sale 
of  a  national  brand.  A  demonstrator 
on  the  payroll  of  the  manufacturer, 
by  reason  of  devoting  his  entire  time 
to  the  sale  of  such  article,  may  be 
able  to  boost  the  sale  of  the  article 
more  than  if  it  were  sold  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  routine  within  the  store.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  national  manu¬ 
facturer  will  be  prohibited  from  se¬ 
lecting  his  stores  and  paying  his  own 
employees  who  w’ork  exclusively  on 
his  own  sales.  Certainly  it  would 
seem  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
divide  a  demonstrator  on  propor¬ 
tionately  equal  terms.  If  a  manufac¬ 
turer  refunds  to  a  store  owner  all  or 
part  of  the  salary  of  an  employee  of 
a  store,  all  or  part  of  whose  time  is 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  products,  the  transaction 
seems  clearly  to  be  open  to  question. 

Samples  furnished  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  be  distributed  in  a  communi¬ 
ty  raise  no  question.  Samples  given 
to  a  single  store  for  distribution  in 
the  store,  on  the.  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  fall  under  the 


ban,  and  so,  too,  would  special  sales 
which  would  be  confined  to  a  single 
store.  If  the  manufacturer  sells  to 
another  store  in  the  community,  the 
furnishing  of  merchandise  with  a 
special  sale  allowance  to  one  w’ould 
be  an  unjust  discrimination  as 
against  the  other. 

In  my  opinion,  while  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  enforce  the  brokerage  ban 
rather  strictly,  a  broader  attitude  is 
more  likely  to  prevail  with  reference 
to  advertising  allowances  and  cor¬ 
related  services  and  facilities. 

Section  3 — The  Borah  Van  Nuys 
Bill 

This  section  prescribes  criminal 
punishment  consisting  of  a  fine  u]) 
to  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  up  to 
one  year,  or  both,  for  violation. 
Three  violations  are  enumerated. 

The  first  violation  is  that  no  dis¬ 
count,  rebate,  allowance  or  adver¬ 
tising  service  charge  may  he  granted 
which  is  not  availalde  to  all  upon 
sales  of  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
of  like  grade  and  (piality,  and  anv- 
one  who  knowingly  ])articipates  is 
liable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  price 
discrimination  is  not  forlndden.  It 
is  further  to  1)e  noted  that  discounts 
may  be  predicated  on  quantity  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  unless  the  wording  of 
Section  1  of  the  Patman  .\ct  is  read 
into  this  section, — which  I  greatly 
doubt, — differing  methods  need  iu)t 
he  shown.  In  other  words,  the  law 
is  not  violated  if  the  difference  re¬ 
sults  arbitrarily  from  different 
quantities  of  goods.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  price  discrimination  is 
unlawful  as  a  civil  matter  under  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  Patman  .\ct.  hut  is  not 
criminal  under  Section  3,  and  that 
discounts  may  be  varied  with  the 
varying  quantities  under  the  criminal 
section,  while  they  may  not  be  var¬ 
ied  under  the  civil  section  save  as 
a  direct  result  of  differing  methods 
of  doing  business  which  result  in  a 
demonstrable  difference  in  costs. 

This  first  violation  is  qualified  by 
the  requirement  that  unlawful  con¬ 
duct  must  occur  in  “any  transaction 
of  sale  or  contract  to  sell’’.  So  far 
as  advertising  service  charges  are 
concerned  they  must  he  provided  for 
in  separate,  distinct  contracts.  Un¬ 
less  such  contracts  can  he  read  in 
conjunction  with  a  separate  sales 
contract,  no  violation  can  he 
charged. 

The  second  prohibition  of  the 
criminal  section  is  that  no  goods 
may  be  sold  at  different  prices  in 


different  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com¬ 
petition  or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  na¬ 
tional  manufacturers  to  slash  prices 
in  a  given  community  in  order  to 
drive  out  independents,  and  then 
raise  the  prices  after  they  had  been 
driven  out.  The  criminal  section 
now  prohibits  this,  but  it  should  he 
noted  that  this  is  not  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  law  as  it  prevailed 
prior  to  the  Patman  Act. 

The  third  condition  that  may  re¬ 
sult  in  criminal  violation  is  that  no 
sales  may  he  made  at  unreasonably 
low  i)rices  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  competition  or  eliminating 
a  competitor.  'I'his  provision  relates 
directly  back  to  the  subject  of  pre¬ 
datory  price-cutting.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  section  much  legis- 
lati'in  dc.iling  with  predatory  price- 
cutting  had  lieen  proposed,  little,  if 
any.  of  which  in  my  opinion  is  a 
legal  or  workable  ai)proach  to  the 
])roblem.  The  approach  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  result  in  a  ])ossible  control 
of  such  predatory  price-cutting  as 
may  exist.  The  Courts  may  jwssibly 
sustain  this  type  of  approach,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  with 
reasonable  definiteness  what  is 
meant  by  the  ]ihra.se  “unreasonably 
low  prices’’.  If  the  several  states 
follow  with  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  the  same  effect,  extravagant 
price-cutting  may  severely  be  re¬ 
strained,  if  not  eliminated. 

How  Does  the  Patman  Aet  Affect 
Retail  Sales? 

Retailers  sell  to  the  consumer  who 
docs  not  buy  for  resale.  If  a  retail¬ 
er  sells  goods  in  interstate  commerce 
at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  another  retailer  Section  3  of 
the  Patman  Act  applies  and  it  is  a 
criminal  offense. 

If  a  retailer,  without  selling  at  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices,  varies  the  re¬ 
tail  price  so  that  there  is  one  price 
to  the  general  buying  public  while 
an  arbitrary  discount  from  such 
price  is  given  to  doctors,  nurses, 
ministers  and  the  like,  is  there  a  pro¬ 
hibited  discrimination?  Section  3 
does  not  apply  for  there  is  neither 
an  unreasonably  low  price  nor  can 
the  buying  public  be  considered  en¬ 
gaged  in  competition  with  each 
other.  A  strained  and  technical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Section  1  might  seem 
to  forbid  such  a  practice,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  was  so  intended  or 
will  be  so  applied. 
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{Contimicd  from  page  28) 


a  single,  complete,  smooth-run¬ 
ning  fashion”  is  certain  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  than  one  that 
doesn’t  pay  proper  attention  to 
these  matters. 

SESSION  No.  2  .  .  .  Developing  a 
Better  Understanding  of  the 
Changing  Consumer,  in  order 
tliat  Sales  Promotion  May  Closer 
Attune  Its  Efforts  to  Consumer 
Buying  Hahits  and  Consumer 
Attitudes. 

a.  Marketing  experts  agree  “that 
between  80^^  and  90%  of  all 
spending  is  controlled  by 
women.”  We  could  therefore 
profit  greatly  by  learning 
more  about  how  women  shop, 
the  kind  of  advertising  and 
display  that  appeals  to  women, 
etc.  Such  basic  information 
ahsolutelv’^  required  to  do  our 
most  intelligent  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  job  in  1937  might  be 
given  us  by 


of  the  wrapping  and  packing  depart¬ 
ments  in  all  the  stores  has  been 
adopted  for  the  work  of  the  first 
semester.  Methods,  layouts,  and 
IM'rsonnel  are  studied  by  staff,  stu¬ 
dents.  and  store  executiv’es.  In  each 
store,  there  is  a  separate  research 
committee,  responsible  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  store  findings.  Student  re¬ 
search  activities  are  comp.ared  at 
supervised  student  seminars.  The 
research  findings  from  all  the  stores 
are  co-ordinated  and  interpreted  bv 
a  committee  of  representatives  from 
all  the  stores.  Practical  applications 
of  the  studies  will  be  in  the  form  of 
suggested  changes  in  current  prac¬ 
tices  as  the  needs  become  apparent. 

Snecifir  retaih'iKr  needs  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  stores  have  determined  the 
.service  program.  In  answer  to  the 
demand  for  better  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  for  salespeople,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  published  self-teaching 
manuals  cov’ering  specific  selling  de¬ 
partments.  Valuable  contributions 
to  these  publications  were  made  by 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers 
of  the  member  stores. 

Stores  affiliated  with  the  Bureau 
are  also  given  the  services  of  a  semi- 


1.  Two  or  three  women  con¬ 
sumers  representing  some 
large  organization  of  wom¬ 
en,  such  as  the  Women’s 
Federation  of  America. 

2.  A  woman  representative  of 
a  Newspaper. 

3.  A  woman  representative  of 
a  big  Women’s  Magazine. 

4.  An  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “How  Women 
Buy.” 

h.  A  minor  part  of  this  Session 
might  concern  itself  with  the 
Man  as  a  Consumer,  and 
“How  Men  Buy.” 

Out  of  such  a  session  as  this 
one  could  come  important  selling 
angles  and  approaches  that  the 
average  Sales  Promotion  person 
has  almost  entirely  missed  in  the 
rush  of  his  daily  tasks.  The  facts 
here  presented  would  immediately 
“show  up”  glaring  mistakes  in  ad- 


monthly  fa.shion  bulletin  for  sales- 
l^eople  and  reference  manuals  on 
operating  and  training  procedure. 

Service  shopping  surveys  of  all 
the  department  stores  are  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Bureau.  The  stores  are 
given  the  confidential  reports  of 
their  individual  stores,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvements,  and  a 
general  report  of  customer  service  in 
the  city.  Recent  reports  have  shown 
that  three  customers  out  of  four  are 
receiving  entirely  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice.  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
first  shopping  survey  of  the  Bureau 
when  one  out  of  two  shoppers  were 
pronerly  served. 

These  are  some  of  the  services 
given  to  all  the  stores,  services  that 
have  resulted  in  efficiency  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  management,  better  job 
performance,  and  evaluation  of 
store  service.  The  development  of 
the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training  might  well  provide  an  im¬ 
petus  for  like  projects  by  other 
urban  universities  and  merchants. 
Pittsburgh  stores  have  found  that 
there  are  profits  from  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  in  education. 


vertising  and  display  presentation 
by  stores  and  would  act  as  a 
splendid  guide  toward  the  more 
sensible  promotional  activities  we 
all  seek.  As  Mr.  Kirstein  said  at 
Boston  last  June:  “The  real  job 
of  sales  promotion  today  and  to¬ 
morrow,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  will  be  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  changing  consumer  in  a 
changing  world.  .  .  .  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  in  these  days  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  tricks  and  gadgets,  and 
sales  with  three-ring  circuses.” 

SESSION  No.  3  ...  A  Full- 
Fledged  Diseu.s.sion  of  Intelligent 
Sales  Planning — absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  Success  of  any 
worthwhile  Sales  Promotion  ac¬ 
tivity. 

a.  How  can  we  make  sure  that 
\\hat  we  advertise  and  display 
is  in  active  Consumer  demand 
at  that  time? 

h.  Should  my  store  organize  a 
Sales  Promotion  Committee 
that  is  truly  a  cross  section  of 
the  store?  What  would  be  its 
value  ? 

e.  What  place  in  the  Sales  Plan 
should  l)e  given  to  Best  Selling 
Items  and  Best  Selling  Price 
Lines? 

f.  How  can  my  .store  put  to  work 
re.al  Idea  Planning? 

g.  How  shall  we  treat  Small 
\’^olume  Departments  in  the 
Sales  Plan  ? 

In  the  past  one  or  two  speeches 
have  been  given  on  the  subject  of 
.Sales  Planning,  but  much  of  the 
content  was  “over  the  heads”  of 
many  of  the  audience.  With  a 
background  of  Sessions  1  and  2 
the  entire  audience  would  be  in 
a  better  position  than  heretofore 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
the  importance  of  proper  Sales 
Planning,  and  the  diversified 
handling  of  the  subject  would 
seem  to  be  geared  to  evoke  many 
questions  concerning  problems 
that  have  been  giving  the  mem- 
ber.ship  difficulty. 

SESSION  No.  4  .  .  .  Getting  Down 
to  Brass  Tacks  —  Consideration 
of  Ways  and  Means  of  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Actual  Sales  Promotion 
Activities  Themeslves. 

a.  How  shall  we  improve  our 
Newspaper  Advertising?  1 — 
Copy,  and  2 — Layout.  Art¬ 
work,  Type. 

b.  How  shall  we  improve  our 
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Window  Displays  to  make 
them  sell  more  goods? 
c.  How  shall  we  improve  our 
Internal  Store  Promotion  ac¬ 
tivities?  Consideration  of  an 
organized  plan  to  capitalize  on 
this  potentially  great  market 
through  ten  distinct  activities. 
This  session  might  be  termed  the 
“Sales  Promotion  Clinic.”  The 
three  activities  mentioned  consti¬ 
tute  the  major  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  additional  profitable  business 
in  1937.  and  I  Ix'lieve  they  should 
all  be  discussed  at  the  one  session 
rather  than  to  spotlight  any  one 
of  them  in  a  separate  session.  All 
three  play  an  importjuit  part  in 
doing  the  well-rounded  sales  pro¬ 
motion  job  we  desire. 

*  *  * 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning 
something  about  the  vast  scope  of 
the  business  in  which  you  are  en¬ 
gaged.  you  will  also  feel  quite  in¬ 
significant  when  you  realize  that 
your  store  was  simply  one  of 
1.649,081  retail  stores  in  the  United 
States  in  1935 !  A  recent  news  let¬ 
ter  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  contained  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

Retail  sales  in  the  U.  S.  in  1935 
exceeded  $32.7‘>{).0{)(),0()0,  an  increase 
of  31%  over  1933,  according  to  the 
I>reliminary  release  of  the  Rurean  of 
the  Census. 

1.649,081  stores  were  shown  as 
compared  with  1.526,119  stores  in 
1933.  The  sales  increase  of  31%  is 
in  contrast  to  a  sharp  decrease  be¬ 
tween  1929  and  1933.  The  number 
of  stores  is  8%  higher  than  the  total 
shown  for  1933  and  7%  higher  than 
the  total  stores  in  1929. 

Kniplovees  increased  from  3,433,- 
652  in  1933  to  3,899,927  in  1935  or 
14%.  Payrolls  increased  23%  from 
an  aggregate  of  $2,910,445,000  in  1933 
to  $3.5f)8.398.0(K)  in  1935. 

The  .Automotive  group  showed 
the  greatest  percent  change  from 
1933  to  1935,  a  60%  increase.  Next 
was  the  Lumher-Ruilding-Hardware 
group  with  a  38%  increase,  followed 
by  an  increase  of  35%  in  the  Ap¬ 
parel  group.  .All  15  groups  showed 
an  increase  ranging  from  the  60% 
mentioned  down  to  the  Ceneral 
Merchandise  group  which  showed  an 
increase  of  14''% 

*  *  * 

The  advertising  agency  of  Lord 
&:  Thomas  recenth'  ran  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  advertisement  that  de¬ 
serves  your  attention  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  fine  copywriting  and 
of  important  content.  Part  of  it  fol¬ 
lows  : 

‘’Trees  die  from  the  top” 

-  and  so  do  advertising  agencies 
When  executives’  grow  old,  there  is 
danger  that  the  business  may  grow  old 


with  them.  Every  business  faces  this 
problem. 

For  the  Life  St)an  of  a  business  tends 
to  follow  the  Life  Span  of  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

Even  when  executives  remain  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  fit,  there  comes  an 
inevitable  “hardening”  of  their  outlook. 

They  lose  the  i)riceless  ability  to  create 
new  ideas  conforminq  to  cliaiiqed  condi¬ 
tions.  Unless  great  forethought  is  exer¬ 
cised,  business  and  management  decline 
together. 

F<jr  businesses,  like  trees,  often  die  at 
the  top — and  none  more  cpiickly  than 
personal  services  such  as  advertising 
agencies. 

The  Business  is  an  ‘’Organisni” 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "new  blood”. 
To  avoid  hardening  of  the  corporate 
arteries,  younger  men  must  Ik?  taken  in. 

They  must  filter  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  adding  energy,  bringing  the  new  in¬ 
sight  of  youth.  Only  by  investing  in  youth 


can  a  business  keep  from  “acting  its  age”. 

We  of  Lord  &  Thomas  have  had  long 
experience  in  this  art  of  keeping  young. 

We  have  learned  to  “fuse”  the  new 
with  the  old — to  mold  the  business  into 
a  living  organism  that  constantly  renews 
itself,  yet  always  maintains  the  funda¬ 
mental  tpialities  that  built  its  success. 

To  do  this,  the  experience  of  manage¬ 
ment  must  balanced  with  the  eager 
brilliance  of  youth. 

Youth  Reaches  Upward 

In  our  offices,  all  harriers  are  removed 
from  the  path  of  talented  youth.  The 
able  ones  climb  high  and  fast. 

Lord  &  Thomas  are  unique  in  being  a 
seasoned  and  immensely  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  conducted  almost  entirely  by  men 
who  can  still  touch  the  floor  without 
bending  their  knees. 

The  average  age  of  our  top  executives 
is  37  years,  the  oldest  being  55.  the 
youngest.  30.  The  length  of  service 
ranges  from  1  year  to  38  years. 


Eliminate  Trade  Abuses 

(Continued  jroin  pac/e  30) 


ally,  there  never  can  be  and  there 
never  will  he  such  a  thing  as  “truth- 
in-advertising”.  Lacking  this  sup¬ 
port  at  the  present  time,  advertising 
is  drifting  closer  and  closer  to¬ 
wards  government  censorship  and 
woe  hetide  the  day  when  all  adver¬ 
tisements  must  be  made  subject,  be¬ 
fore  publication,  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  some  political  office-hold¬ 
er. 

My  criticism  of  retail  advertising 
is  offered  in  no  “holier-than-thou” 
spirit.  The  advertising  of  our  own 
store  in  Brooklyn  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Our  only  ex¬ 
cuse  is  the  poor  one  that  no  single 
advertiser,  nor  single  advertising 
medium  for  that  matter,  can  afford 
to  deviate  for  long  from  the  prevail¬ 
ing  practices  of  one’s  entire  craft. 

As  for  a  remedy,  I  have  long  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  advertising  copy  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  fair-practice 
standards  set  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  that  advertising  media 
join  forces  to  police  the  situation  by 
Ziriting  these  standards  into  every 
adi’crtising  contract. 

Additional  headlines  taken  from 
recent  advertisements  by  leading 
New  York  City  stores : — 

1.  “Our  Store  Manages  to  Do  Al¬ 
most  the  Impossible!”  (36 
point  type) 

2.  “Our  Store  is  the  Gift  Center 

of  the  U.  S.  A.!”  (48  point 

type) 

3.  “Our  Store  is  the  Home  Center 
of  the  U.  S.  A.!”  (72  point 
type) 


4.  ‘’Fabric  Riot!”  (72  point  type) 

5.  “A  Fur  Sale  That  Will  Panic 
the  Town!”  (72  point  tyjie) 

Random  headlines  taken  from  re¬ 
cent  advertisements  by  leading 
Philadelphia  stores : — 

1.  “Founder’s  Day  Riot!”; 
“Founder’s  Day  Sensation!”; 
“Founder’s  Day  Triumph!’’: 
“Knockout  Values  For  Found¬ 
er’s  Day!”  (18  point  type) 

2.  “We  Will  Not  Knowingly  Be 
Lhulersold!”  (24  point  type) 

3.  “The  Lowest  Price  in  America 
Today!”  (24  point  type) 

4.  ’’The  Greatest  Values  of  All 
Time!”  (24  point  type) 

5.  “Nowhere  Else  Will  You  Find 
Such  Values!”  (24  point  type) 

6.  “Ringing  Up  an  All  Time 
Time  Value  Record!”  (24 
point  type) 

7.  “The  Greatest  Value  Your 
Money  Can  Buy!”  ('24  point 
type) 

8.  “Values  That  Will  Simply 
Amaze  You!”  (24  point  type) 

9.  “All  Philadelphia  Is  Talking 
About  This  Sale!”  (24  point 
type) 

10.  “A  Riot  of  Glorious,  Unbe¬ 
lievable  Values!”  (24  point 
type) 

11.  “Greatest  Selling  Days  of  all 
the  Year!”  (36  point  type) 

12.  “Unquestionably  the  Newest, 
Smartest  and  Most  Luxurious 
Coat  Fashions!”  (36  point 
type)  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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You  CAN  spend  your  publicity  money  MORE  PROFITABLY  in  1937! 


.  .  .  The 

THE 


answer  is  included  as  the  MAJOR  FEATURE  of 

NEW  1937  RETAILER'S  CALENDAR 
and  PROMOTIONAL  GUIDE 


[  To  make  sure  your  Calendar  arrives  on  time,  ORDER  AT  ONCE!  ] 


#  More  than  2,000  copies  of  the  1936  Cal¬ 
endar  and  Promotional  Guide  were  sold, 
and  its  praises  are  still  being  sung  by  alert 
stores  and  other  organizations  that  put  its 
valuable  content  wholeheartedly  to  work! 
With  vital  improvements  in  the  new  1937 
Calendar,  it’s  diflicult  to  conceive  of  any 
aggressive  concern  not  making  use  of  this 
tremendous  aid  to  more  intelligent  sales 
planning! 

^ome  Facts  About  the  1937  Calendar — Guide 
Th.  ■>  down-to-earth,  pioneering  1937  effort — sincerely 
intended  to  help  Sales  Promotion  ”^Ianagers  do  a  strik¬ 
ingly  more  constructive  job  next  year — supplies  a  com¬ 
prehensive  equipment  of  facts  and  figures  that  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  generalization  or  theory.  Included  are 
7  idea-provoking  Charts  that  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME  place  right  at  your  feet  a  complete  picture  of 
the  high  points  of  consumer  demand  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  of  every  department  in  the  store,  and  also  indicate 
clearly  how  to  take  full  promotional  advantage  of  these 
highlighted  selling  opportunities ! 

Such  a  battery  of  information  can  rightfully  be  expected 
to  serve  as  a  reliable  basis  of  operations  for  every  im¬ 
portant  executive  in  a  store  or  in  organizations  work¬ 
ing  with  stores. 

The  second  section  of  the  publication  ctnhodies  a 
Calendar  for  each  month  of  the  year,  with  significant 
“Special  Weeks  and  Days”  featured  for  purposes  of 
“selling”  tie-ups.  Painstaking  effort  has  been  expended 
to  gather  and  present  properly  this  valuable  information. 

Attractively  printed  in  a  convenient  size — 15*4" 

X  1114”  when  folded — suitable  as  a  wall  or  desk 
calendar.  24  printed  pages. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


YOUR  STORE  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit;  hence 
any  dissipation  of  profits  through  publicity  or  anything 
else  is  rather  short-sighted,  isn’t  it? 

Yet,  what  happened  last  year?  Only  17  of  76  depart¬ 
ments  (22%)  in  the  average  store  operated  at  a  Total 
Publicity  Expense  within  4.5%  to  sales,  beyond  which 
point  a  leading  Store  Owner  claims  Net  Profits  are 
sure  to  decrease ! 

What  accounted  mainly  for  such  wholesale  dissipation 
of  profits?  Wasn’t  it  ineffective  SALES  PLANNING, 
caused  more  often  than  not  by  “taking  the  buyer’s  word 
for  it”  .  .  .  rather  than  basing  tbe  promotional  expendi¬ 
ture  on  ACTUAL  FACTS  regarding  consumer  de¬ 
mand  ? 

After  thoroughly  analyzing  the  problem,  we  are  present¬ 
ing  in  the  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  A  REAL  GUIDE 
TO  THE  MORE  PROFITABLE  SPENDING  OF 
YOUR  PUBLICITY  APPROPRIATION  in  1937! 
It’s  based  on  the  actual  experience  of  thousands  of 
stores  .  .  .  and  it  can  help  your  store  imjirove  the  all- 
important  profit  showing! 

Ready  NOW — to  help  January  1937  planning 

Price  to  Members — $1.20 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $  . 

each  of  the  new  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 


If  you  want  "BETTER  PROFITS  in  1937",  fortify  your  entire  executive  organization  with  RETAILER'S  CALENDARS! 
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Retail  Trade  Practices 


13.  “The  Most  Sensational  Event 
in  Twenty-Five  Years.  It 
Seems  Unbelievable  But  It’s 
True!”  (36  point  type) 

14.  “The  Thrift  Center  of  Phila¬ 
delphia!”  (48  point  type) 

15.  “A  Sale  We  Didn’t  Believe 
Possible!”  (48  point  type) 

16.  “Radio  Riot!”  (72  point  type) 

Labor-Chiselin  g 

Every  merchant  knows  that 
working  conditions  in  a  sizable 
number  of  retail  establishments  are 
very  sub-standard.  What,  if  any¬ 
thing.  have  retailers  done  to  drive 
out  the  Z’arions  and  sundry  labor- 
chisel  crsf  Little  or  nothing,  in  my 
opinion.  In  the  city  from  which  I 
come,  the  department  stores  have 
adopted  a  forty-four  to  forty-five 
hour  work-week,  along  with  a  fair 
minimum  wage.  They  have  done 
l)etter  than  the  state  law  which  per¬ 
mits  a  forty-eight  hour  work-week 
for  women  in  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vast 
number  of  the  neighborhood  and 
specialty  stores  in  our  city  (which 
do  85%  of  the  total  business)  con¬ 
sistently  work  their  employees  from 
forty-eight  to  seventy  hours  per 
week,  with  no  increase  in  their  pay. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  cannot  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  meet  this  form  of  unfair 
competition.  Meanwhile  these  harsh 
working  conditions,  condemned  by 
retailers  and  consumers,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  deal  of  labor  un¬ 
rest.  This  unrest  has  affected  the 
pood  stores  as  zvell  as  the  bad.  It 
invariably  does. 

As  for  a  remedy,  I  have  long  pro¬ 
posed  the  enactment  by  states,  and 
not  by  the  federal  government,  of 
sound  and  reasonable  minimum- 
wage  and  maximum-hour  laws,  with 
interstate  compacts  between  neigh- 
lx)ring  states.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  the  New  York  State  Minimum- 
Wage  Law  was  recently  held  un¬ 
constitutional.  It  is  my  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  law  was  defective  in 
that  it  provided  for  a  “living”  wage 
instead  of  for  a  fixed  minimum 
wage,  based  upon  services  rendered. 
If  necessary,  however,  zve  should  go 
to  the  public  for  the  right  to  enact 
these  state  lazvs! 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  we 
should  set  forth,  in  clear  and  un¬ 
mistakable  terms,  something  like  the 
following  “Bill  of  Rights”  for  em¬ 
ployers,  employees  and  consum¬ 
ers  : — 


First,  as  to  the  employer.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  capital  is  entitled  to : — 

(1)  The  right  to  earn  a  fair 
profit. 

(2)  The  right  to  engage  in  fair 
and  open  competition. 

(3)  The  right  to  protection 
from  predatory  and  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

Second,  as  to  the  employee.  I 
submit  that  labor  is  entitled  to : 

( 1 )  The  right  to  fair  minimum 
wages  and  reasonable 
maximum  hours. 

(2)  The  right  to  proper  work¬ 
ing-conditions. 

(3)  The  elimination  of  sweat¬ 
shops  and  child-labor. 

(4)  The  right  to  organize  for 
mutual  protection  and  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Third,  as  to  the  public.  I  submit 
that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to : 

(1)  The  right  to  .shop  without 
interference  or  molesta¬ 
tion. 

(2)  The  right  to  shop  with  a 
maximum  of  economy. 

(3)  The  right  to  shop  with  a 
minimum  of  unfair  deal¬ 
ing. 

At  the  Cross-Roads 

I  have  said  that  retailers  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  stamp  out 
the  three  evils  of  predatory  price- 
cutting,  misleading  advertising  and 
labor-chiscling.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  others  should  have  stepped  into 
the  breach.  No  wonder  that  reform¬ 
ers  and  “pressure”  groups  should 
have  raised  the  old  familiar  cry : — 
“Let’s  pass  a  lot  of  laws !”  No  won¬ 
der,  either,  that  these  efforts  should 
have  proved  so  successful  during  the 
past  year  or  so.  Witness  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Bill,  which  the  federal 
government  has  enacted  into  law. 
Witness  the  “price-fixing”  laws 
which  have  already  been  passed  in 
more  than  a  dozen  states.  Witness 
the  “drive”  now  on  to  induce  the 
next  Congress  to  pass  an  advertis¬ 
ing  “censorship”  measure  and  also 
to  legislate  against  any  retailer  zvho 
has  the  “effrontery”  to  manufacture 
his  ozvn  product.  And  so  on,  far 
into  the  night. 

If  this  legislative  “drive”  contin¬ 
ues  to  meet  with  success,  it  won’t  be 
long  before  retailers  cease  to  be 
entrepreneurs  and  become  instead 
an  aggregation  of  glorified  “slot- 
machines.”  It  may  be  that  some  re¬ 


tailers  have  little  objection  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  in  this  mechanical  ca¬ 
pacity.  It  so  happens  that  most  of 
us  do  object  and  most  strenuously. 
We  zvant  to  continue  to  run  our 
stores  as  independent  merchants, 
free  to  engage  in  fair  and  open  com¬ 
petition.  We  want  to  remain  free  to 
effect  such  savings  as  our  buying 
skill  can  accomplish.  We  want  to 
remain  free  to  pass  such  savings  on, 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  to  the 
army  of  consumers  that  we  are  in 
business  to  serve. 

My  objection  to  legislation  as  a 
remedy  for  unfair  practices  is  based 
ui)on  the  belief  that  legislative 
“cures”  are  invariably  worse  than 
the  disease.  In  attempting  to  curb 
unfair  competition,  these  laws  also 
restrain  that  fair  competition  which 
is  the  life  of  trade.  In  other  words, 
they  “burn  dozvn  the  barn  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  rats.” 

There  is.  I  am  sure,  a  better  way 
of  regulating  business  than  via  gov¬ 
ernment  control.  That  way  is  via 
self-regulation.  Retailers,  however, 
can  never  have  self-regulation  mere- 
Iv  by  wishing  for  it.  It  was  Mark 
Twain  who  reminded  us  that: — 
“Everyone  talks  about  the  zveather 
but  no  one  seems  to  do  anything 
about  it.” 

So  much  for  criticism  and  now  for 
what  is  meant  to  be  a  constructive 
suggestion.  I  propose  the  following 
simple  platform  for  all  retailers : — 
Let’s  join  hands  zvith  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public!” 

Fidat  Emptor! 

To  effectuate  this,  there  should 
be  in  every  important  retail  center, 
a  merchant-owned  Shopping  News 
publication.  These  publications 
should  discuss  on  the  front  page  of 
each  issue  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  retail  distribution.  I 
regard  this  presentation  of  facts  not 
as  a  privilege  but  as  a  duty.  For 
years  retailers  have  claimed  that 
they  acted  as  purchasing  agents  for 
the  consuming  public. 

Remember  the  old  familiar  slo¬ 
gans  :  — 

“Fidat  Emptor:  (Let  the 
Customer  Have  Faith!)” 

“We  are  buyers  for,  rather 
than  sellers  to,  the  public!” 

Very  well  then.  A  good  buyer  for 
the  public  should  certainly  render  an 
account  of  his  stezvardship ! 

Let  us  tell  consumers  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
fair  competition,  truthful  advertis¬ 
ing  and  decent  working-conditions. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Here’s  Something  EVERY  STORE  Has  Long  Needed ! 

An  Organized  Compilation  of 

IDEAS  ON  INTERNAL  STORE  PROMOTION 

|[ORDER  NOW!  The  advance  demand  indicates  a  tremendous  response !j 


Every  store  has  an  interior  .  .  .  and  every  store — with  the  aid  of  this  vital,  pioneering  publication — 
can  get  plenty  of  additional  business  out  of  that  interior!  Really,  it’s  more  than  simply  a  compila¬ 
tion — it’s  an  ORGANIZED  PLAN  to  help  you  capitalize  at  last  on  the  great  selling  power  of  these  10 
phases  of  Internal  Store  Promotion — the  problem  of  getting  your  customers  to  buy  more  merchandise 
while  you  have  them  right  in  your  store: 

1.  Effective  Departmental  Displays — for  advertised  or  window-displayed  merchandise  always; 
also  for  unadvertised  merchandise. 

2.  Effective  Departmental  Tie-Up  with  the  store’s  own  Newspaper  Advertising,  with  national 
Magazine  Advertising,  with  Radio  Advertising. 

3.  Effective  Education  of  Salespeople  in  KnaiAcdge  of  the  Selling  Points  of  specific  items  of 
merchandise  in  their  own  departments.  (Through  specially-prepared  bulletins,  through 
careful  reading  of  advertisements,  through  meetings  with  buyers  and  training  staff,  etc.) 

4.  Effective  Cooperation  of  Salespeople  to  get  them  to  help  the  store  sell  more  merchandise  in 
other  departments.  (Through  carefully-considered  Suggestion  Selling,  through  Employees’ 

Contests,  through  regular  “selling”  bulletins  from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  through 
general  store  meetings  and  meetings  with  related  groups,  etc.) 

5.  Effective  Merchandise  Presentation  in  Every  Department — studying  ways  and  means  of  so 
conveniently  arranging  the  merchandise  and  so  definitely  designating  its  features  that  the 
customer  finds  it  easy  to  buy.  (This  activity  might  include  attention  to  proper  lighting,  to 
improving  a  department’s  appearance  generally,  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  Merchandise 
Tags  bearing  the  important  selling  points.) 

6.  Effective  “Selling”  Treatment  of  Signs  throughout  the  store,  including  signs  in  Elevators, 

Fitting  Rooms,  etc. 

7.  Effective  Main  Floor  Publicity  to  acquaint  customers  with  important  features  in  other  parts 
of  the  store.  (Posters  concerning  single  items  or  store  events,  Handouts  at  the  main  en¬ 
trances — printed  sheets  emphasizing  non-ad vertised  items.  Bulletin  Boards,  etc.) 

8.  Effective  Use  of  Main  Floor  Bargain  Tables. 

9.  Effective  Cultivation  of  Store  Employees’  Business. 

10.  Effective  Cooperation  with  Important  Manufacturers.  (Through  Demonstrators,  through 
Departmental  Display  Helps,  through  Facts  for  Salespeople’s  Information,  etc.) 

Ready  for  distribution  in  November 

Send  your  order  TODAY 

Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  Slst  Street  New  York 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31sl  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $  . 

each  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promotion.  My  check 
is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 
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Retail  Trade  Practices 


John  Q.  Public  to  get  busy  and 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  adversely  affect  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
program  with  which  retailers  sboidd 
go  to  the  consumers.  A  complete 
program  would  consider  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  waste  in  retail  distribution. 
It  would  seek  consumer  cooperation 
for  the  enactment  of  needed  legisla¬ 
tion  such  as  state  minimum-wage 
and  maximum-hour  laws.  It  would 
.seek  consumer  cooperation  for  the 
elimination  of  child-labor  and  the 
relief  of  unemployment,  technologi¬ 
cal  and  otherwise.  It  would  consid¬ 
er  the  problem  of  unemployables  and 
the  use  of  subsidized  workshops.  It 
would  consider  the  problem  of  fed¬ 
eral  functions,  particularly  those 
which  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  our 
states  and  of  our  merchants  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  would  consider  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  health,  housing  and  security 
for  all  retail  employees.  .\nd  last 
hut  not  lea.st,  it  woidd  drive  ever¬ 
lastingly  home  the  truism  that  the 
profit  motive  in  business  is  the  ke\- 
stone  oj  American  otter  prise  and 
that,  as  such,  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  perish. 

I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  our  great  craft  will  de¬ 
velop  a  ])rogram  something  like  tliat 


for  itself,  its  three  million  workers 
and  its  hundred  million  customers. 
When  that  day  finally  arrives,  none 
will  dare  to  say  again  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  nation  have  yet  to  finrl 
their  real  position  in  the  economic 
set-up. 

A  few  years  ago,  Owen  D.  Young 
made  this  sage-like  remark : — 

“Capital  which  over-reaches 
for  profits,  labor  which  over¬ 
reaches  for  wages  or  a  public 
which  over-reaches  for  bar¬ 
gains,  will  all  destroy  each 
other.” 

No  thinking  person  can  fail  to 
agree  with  these  words.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  people  to  believe  that  capi¬ 
tal.  lalK»r  and  the  consumer  should 
want  to  destroy  each  other.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  they  should  want  to 
proceed  in  opposite  directions.  It 
must  l)e  obvious  to  all  that  unless 
understanding,  tolerance  and  cooper¬ 
ation  exist  among  these  three  vital 
groups,  lasting  recovery  will  never 
he  achieved.  When  we  have  attained 
this  understanding,  tolerance  and 
cooperation  —  and  not  before  —  we 
can  all  march  forward  together — 
employer,  employee  and  consumer — 
doing  the  kind  of  job  that  only 
Americans,  enlightened,  enthused 
and  determined,  can  accomplish. 


The  Consumer-Tinting  System  of 
Paint  Distribution 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Let  us  warn  them  against  loss-lead¬ 
ers,  bait-offers,  “free”  goods,  gen¬ 
eral  underselling-claims  and  all  the 
other  unsound  devices  which  have 
been  widely  condemned  by  retail- 
groups  and  consumer-organizations. 
Let  us  tell  them  that  these  abuses 
impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
cost  of  retail  distribution  and  that 
this  burden  is  one  zohich  they  must 
shoulder. 

I  recently  attended  a  meeting 
where  the  Rohinson-Patman  Bill 
was  being  discussed.  Certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  various 
“pressure”  groups  were  being 
blamed  for  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  It  was  and  is  my  opinion,  how¬ 
ever.  that  neither  Congressmen  nor 
“pressure"  groups  were  so  responsi¬ 
ble.  The  men  rvho  could  easily  have 
prei’ented  the  enactment  oj  this  un¬ 
sound  measure  are  the  same  retail¬ 
ers  whose  faces  we  see  in  the  mirror 
each  morning  when  we  are  shaving. 

The  Rohinson-Patman  Bill  could 
have  been  Ixjaten,  without  a  question 
of  a  doubt,  if  retailers  had  merely 
told  their  customers  the  simple  facts 
alniut  the  measure.  To  begin  with, 
not  one  consumer  in  a  thousand 
knew  of  the  e.xistence  of  this  bill 
while  it  was  being  debated  at  Wa.sh- 
ington.  Furthermore,  not  one  con¬ 
sumer  in  ten  thou.sand  knows  of  the 
effect  that  this  bill  would  have  on 
his  or  her  cost  of  living.  Any  school¬ 
boy  could  safely  predict  what  would 
have  happened  if  retailers  had 
promptly  disseminated,  in  large 
doses,  the  following  information  to 
their  customers : — 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  other  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations.  the  Robinsem-Pat- 
man  Bill  will  add  $750,000,000 
annually  to  the  consumer  cost 
of  food  alone.  This  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  levying  a  food-tax  of 
six  dollars  per  annum  upon 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
the  country.” 

I  might  add  that  the  cost  of  food 
rt'presents  hut  a  third  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  total  cost  of  living.  It  may 
1k‘  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  will  increase  the 
consumer  cost  of  living,  within  the 
next  few  years,  to  an  amount  equal 
to  that  of  the  total  national  debt  of 
not  so  many  years  ago. 

Conclusion 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  would  like  to  see  re¬ 
tailing  become  articulate  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advising  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


become  apparent  after  the  paint  has 
worn.  The  color- jar  customer  may 
l)e  sure  of  colored  paints  that  are 
up  to  white  standards.  He  buys  his 
whites  and  tints  them  himself. 

4.  Easier  Mi.ving — Fresh  white 
paint  and  fluid  colors  stir  together 
in  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  time 
it  takes  to  mix  or  break  up  the  slow- 
moving  shades  of  ready-mixed 
paints.  It  is  far  easier,  and  more 
effective  as  far  as  results  and  plain 
IK-rformance  are  concerned,  to  stir 
fluid  tinting  colors  into  the  top  of  a 
can  of  white  paint,  than  it  is  to 
scrape  up  the  hardened  jiigment 
from  the  bottom. 

The  disadvantages  and  criticisms 
of  the  base  and  color  jar  plan  most 
frequently  cited  are  these : 

1.  Customer  resistance  —  It  is 
claimed  that  the  average  customer 
does  not  want  to  he  bothered  with 
mixing  his  own  paint.  He  prefers 
the  ready -mixed  product,  and  will 


trade  where  he  can  buy  it. 

2.  Unsatisfactory  union  of  color 
and  base — Critics  maintain  that  the 
color  will  not  strike  in  completely 
with  the  base  paint  under  the  super¬ 
ficial  stirring  that  it  is  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Hence  results  will  not  be 
completely  satisfactory. 

3.  Colors  zi'ill  not  match — It  is 
claimed  that  a  tint  made  by  the 
combination  of  base  and  color  can¬ 
not  he  accurately  diq)licated  by  sub¬ 
sequent  combinations  of  the  same 
type  of  base  and  color.  In  other 
words,  the  colors  will  not  match  up 
in  separate  batches. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection, 
actual  figures  of  operation  are  avail- 
aide  that  reveal  the  system  to  be 
working  very  successfully  in  several 
department  stores,  as  well  as  in 
many  hardware  and  retail  paint 
stores.  One  paint  department  with 
an  average  inventory  of  approxi- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Credit  M  an  a g  e  m  e  n  t 


Accounts  Receivable  and  Sales 
Audit  Procetlures 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Til  this  connection  it  is  perhaps 
interesting  to  note  that  ten 
stores  are  now  reporting  the 
use  of  the  photogra])hic  meth¬ 
od  of  accounts  receivable  oper¬ 
ation  as  compared  with  only 
three  stores  of  a  simlar  group 
reporting  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  in  connection  with  another 
survey  undertaken  by  this  Di¬ 
vision. 

6.  Posting  Cash,  Charges,  and 
Credits  in  One  Run : 

71%  of  the  stores  reported 
“Yes”;  29%  reported  "No”. 
Among  those  reporting  “No”, 

8  stores  post  cash  receipts 
daily,  as  soon  as  sorted :  one 
of  them  twice  daily,  morning 
and  afternoon;  and  six  post  the 
casli  as  soon  as  possible  the 
following  morning. 

7.  Number  of  Days  Elapsed  He 
fore  Posting: 

Tn  the  absence  of  accurate  con¬ 
trol  statistics,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  reliable  data  on  this 
cpie-stion  and  the  results  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table 
should  be  considered  as  ap¬ 
proximate  estimates.  At  any 
rate,  we  found  that  the  average 
time  elapsed  for  all  stores  is 
apjiroximately  1^  days.  A 
further  analysis  indicates  that 
it  takes  1^  days  for  stores  us¬ 
ing  the  Pre-Audit  operation ; 
and  1  Yz  days  for  stores  using 
the  Post-Audit ;  and  a  little 
over  1^  days  for  stores  em¬ 
ploying  the  simultaneous  audit 
from  stubs. 

8.  Cutting  Off  Billing  at  End  of 
Month : 

The  practice  of  closing  the 
Ixioks  one  to  several  days 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  is  followed  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  stores  total¬ 
ing  70%  altogether.  The  other 
post  everything  right  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  last  busi¬ 
ness  day  of  the  month.  Among 
those  cutting  off  the  last  few 
days  billing  are  some  who  con¬ 
fine  this  practice  to  "charges” 
only  but  they  do  post  cash  and 
credits  right  up  to  the  last  day. 
One  store  reports  cutting  olT 
billing  only  on  special  occa¬ 
sions. 


9.  When  Is  Posting  Up-To-Date 
At  the  Beginning  of  the 
Month ; 

When  analyzing  column  12 
containing  the  replies  to  this 
question,  a  careful  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the 
stores  reporting  a  given  calen¬ 
dar  day  and  those  which  report 
“within  three  to  four”  days, 
for  instance.  Since  these  data 
may  be  based  on  the  date  of 
closing  the  Ixxiks  and  since 
some  stores  close  their  books 
several  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  calendar  month,  a  mem- 
Ix-r  Indonging  to  the  cutting  olT 
category  reporting  up  to  date 
as  of  the  "5th”  may  actually 
require  from  five  to  nine  d.ays, 
depeiifling  on  how  many  days 
he  cuts  ofif  and  whether  there 
is  a  holiday  in  bc'tween. 

10.  Special  Staffers  Used: 

Hy  special  stuffers,  we  mean 
where  the  stuflFing  function  is 
IK-rformed  by  clerks  other  than 
regular  billers.  -10%  reported 
"Yes”  and  43%  “normally 
No",  and  the  rest  did  not  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  Of  those 
rejxirting  “normally  No”  six 
actually  use  stuffers  but  only 
during  the  holiday  season. 

1 1 .  Do  Billers  Balance : 

(a)  Own  Daily  work 

fb)  With  Sales  Audit 

(c)  Monthly  Trial  Balance 

50%  reported  “Yes”  for  all 
three;  7%  reported  “No”  for 
all  three;  3%  reported  “Yes” 
for  (a)  and  (b)  and  “No”  for 

fc)  ;  6%  reported  “No”  for 
(a)  and  (b)  and  “Yes”  for 
fc)  ;  and  19%  reported  “Yes” 
for  fa)  and  fc)  and  “No”  for 
fb). 

12.  Posting  to  Credit  History  Card 
or  Transcript  Record: 

41%  report  the  use  of  a  credit 
history  card  for  posting  all 
cash  receipts.  merchandise 
credits  and  balances.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  fourteen 
stores  are  using  the  transcript 
record  with  the  continuous 
ledger  sheet  or  Unit  Post  Sys¬ 
tem.  58%  report  that  they  do 
not  ]X)st  to  such  a  record  with 
one  notable  exception.  Of  the 


47  stores  which  are  listed  as 
“No”  in  column  17,  twelve 
stores  actually  do  some  tran- 
scrijit  iKisting  but  confine  this 
only  to  delinciuent  accounts. 
The  posting  of  cash  receipts, 
credits  and  new  balances  to  the 
credit  history  card  is  done  in 
the  majority  of  cases  by  the 
credit,  collection  an<l  author¬ 
izing  departments.  Only  nine 
stores  reported  that  the  tran¬ 
script  posting  was  done  by  reg¬ 
ular  billers  and  control  clerks, 
while  in  only  one  case  it  was 
done  jointly,  with  the  accounts 
receivable  department  posting 
25%  and  the  credit  department 
75%  of  the  transactions  in¬ 
volved.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  posting  to  the  credit  his¬ 
tory  card  or  collection  record  is 
done  before  posting  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  statement. 

13.  Use  of  Night  Forces: 

The  use  of  night  forces  as  a 
regular  practice  was  rejiorted 
by  only  three  stores  and  only 
for  rough  sorting  in  the  audit 
department.  These  returns  sur¬ 
prised  us  somewhat  as  we 
know  definitely  of  a  numlK'r  of 
stores  which  use  an  outside 
force  to  transfer  new  balances 
where  the  Recordak  or  Fold- 
over  system  is  used.  One  other 
store  resorts  to  a  night  force 
only  for  four  weeks  during  the 
peak  season ;  two  more  mem- 
Ikts  start  their  auditing  work 
at  8:00  A.  M.  or  work  until 
late  in  the  evening  to  take  care 
of  peak  volumes. 

14.  Payroll  Transaction  Costs  in 
Accounts  Receivable  Depart¬ 
ment  : 

This  survey  did  not  cover  the 
accounts  receivable  costs  since 
these  are  included  in  our  annual 
Credit  Department  Expense 
Study.  However,  the  results 
revealed  by  our  1935  study 
might  be  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  figures  apjiearing 
at  the  top  of  page  48  are  from 
the  Credit  ^lanagement  Year 
Book. 

15.  Payroll  Transaction  Cost  In 
the  Audit  Department : 

The  average  payroll  transac- 


Tablc  of  Returns  on  ! 

Survey  appears  on  I 

pages  14  and  15. 
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Credit  Management 


Accounts  Receivable  Transaction  Costs — 

Monthly  Charge  and  Deferred  Payment  Divisions  Combined 

Total  Net 


Credit 

Number 

Volume 

of 

A 

ccounts  Receivable  Costs 

In  Millions  Region 

Stores 

High 

Low 

Average 

Under  1  East 

1 

$.0230 

$.0230 

$.0230 

Midwest 

4 

.0074 

.00410 

.006300 

West 

2 

.0179 

.0160 

.016950 

Total  Vol.  Group 

7 

.0230 

.00410 

.0143 

1  to  5  East 

5 

.0183 

.00600 

.012140 

South 

3 

.00942 

.00683 

.008410 

Midwest 

7 

.01173 

.00560 

.009250 

West 

7 

.02300 

.00640 

.013650 

Total  Vol.  Group 

22 

.0230 

.00560 

.01119 

5  to  10  East 

1 

.01300 

.01300 

.01300 

Midwest 

3 

.01720 

.01490 

.016033 

Total  Vol.  Group 

4 

.01720 

.01300 

.015275 

Over  10  East 

2 

.0170 

.0098 

.01340 

Total  Vol.  Group 

2 

.0170 

.0098 

.01340 

All  Stores  East 

9 

.0230 

.0060 

.0137 

South 

3 

.00942 

.00683 

.00842 

Midwest 

13 

.01720 

.00410 

.01013 

West 

9 

.02300 

.00640 

.01438 

Total  All  Stores 

34 

.0230 

.0041 

.01206 

16.  Functions  Included  In  Audit¬ 
ing  Department  Cost: 

Generally  speaking,  these  func¬ 
tions  include  all  sales  checks, 
— cash,  charge,  C.O.D.,  tle- 
ferred  and  layaway ;  all  cus¬ 
tomer  returns, — charges,  cash, 
C.O.l).  and  layaway;  and  all 
cash  register  transactions,  taken 
from  register  readings.  To  in¬ 
dicate  in  somewhat  more  de¬ 
tail  as  to  the  other  functions 
included,  we  cite  the  following 
re]>orted  to  us:  (a)  Sorting 
and  inspecting  cash,  charge, 
C.O.D..  credits  and  refund 
checks :  auditing  cash  register 
tapes :  recording  missing  sales- 
checks ;  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  ;  cash  over  and  shorts ; 
preparation  of  following  re¬ 
ports  :  cash  over  and  short ;  ten- 
day  departmental  sales  report ; 
sales  report  by  salespeople ; 
comjnitations  involved  in  sales 
tax  such  as  record  of  tax  ex- 


empt  .sales,  etc.  (b)  Total  gross 

tion  cost  in  the  Audit  Depart-  One.  for  instance,  furnished  an  sales  by  departments ;  total 

ment  for  1935  for  thirty-six  80  cents  per  thousand  cost  for  gross  returns  by  departments, 


cash  items  and  a  cost  of  $1.62 
for  charge  items  on  the  same 
basis.  Another  store  which  re- 
jjorted  a  total  cost  of  $.0052  re¬ 
ported  a  partial  cost  of  $.00117 
which  does  not  include  cash 
register  transactions. 


gross  sales  by  salespeople ;  re¬ 
turns  by  salespeople ;  gross 
number  of  transactions — sales 
and  credits  by  departments  and 
salespeople;  detailed  record  of 
refunds,  credits,  gift  certificates, 
and  advance  payments. 


The  Consumer-Tinting  System  of 
Paint  Distribution 

(Continued  jrom  page  46) 


mately  $1,330  reported  a  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  $26,000  in  1935,  a 
stock  turn  of  approximately  19.  An¬ 
other  department  reported  sales  of 
$32,000  on  a  retail  stock  of  $1,600, 
a  stock  turn  of  21.  Still  another  is 
reported  to  be  the  most  profitable 
department  in  the  entire  store  on 
the  basis  of  sales  per  square  foot. 
Not  one  store  has  reported  a  mark¬ 
ed  customer-resistance  to  the  plan. 

The  second  and  third  criticisms 
may  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  for 
four  years  two  companies  which 
have  operated  on  this  plan  have  sold 
their  products  on  an  unconditional 
money-back  guarantee.  The  cost  of 
allowances  and  adjustments  under 
this  policy  has  to  date  been  a  negli¬ 
gible  amount.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
past  there  have  been  manufacturers 
who  have  been  unable  to  market 
their  products  successfully  under 
this  plan  because  the  products  were 


so  formulated  as  to  be  susceptible 
to  these  weaknesses.  However,  the 
success  with  which  the  companies 
mentioned  are  operating  the  con¬ 
sumer-tinting  plan  seems  to  imply 
that  these  technical  difficulties  have 
been  overcome. 

In  theory,  at  least,  it  appears 
quite  obvious  that  the  base  and 
color  jar  set-up  is  ideal  for  a  paint 
department  in  a  department  store. 
Extreme  flexibility,  high  turnover, 
comparatively  low  investment  and 
large  volume  for  space  occupied 
make  it  particularly  adapted  to  the 
tempo  of  modern  department  store 
merchandising.  Whether  or  not  the 
plan  could  be  successfully  intro¬ 
duced  into  particular  stores  would 
doubtless  depend  on  the  opinion  of 
the  management  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  objections  to  the  system  are 
based  on  fancy  or  on  fact. 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  20 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


Independent  Contractor 
Relationship 

S.S.T.  47 — The  question  answered 
by  the  Treasury  Department  throws 
light  on  the  difference  between  an 
employer-employee  status  and  a  con¬ 
tractual  relationship.  In  the  query 
raised,  it  was  held  that  where  a 
hotel  engaged  an  orchestra,  inlying 
the  leader  a  lump  sum  from  which 
the  leader  paid  his  men,  and  where 
the  leader  had  the  right  to  hire,  con¬ 
trol  and  discharge  his  men,  the  hotel 
was  not  the  “employer”  of  the  leader 
nor  his  men. 

The  leader  in  this  case  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  and  may  also 
be  an  “employer”  within  the  mean- 
of  the  Act. 

Thus  where  stores  engage  a  group 
of  entertainers  or  a  band  for  a 
Christmas  parade,  under  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  those  outlined 
above,  the  store  would  not  be  held  to 
l)e  the  “employer”  and  would  not 
required  to  pay  a  tax  under  Title 
IX  on  the  payments  made  for  enter¬ 
tainment  or  band  music. 

Payment  to  Employee’s  Family 
After  His  Death,  in  Excess  of 
Earned  Compensation 

S.S.T.  48 — The  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  a  deceased  employee  which  is 
paid  to  his  widow  for  an  undeter¬ 
mined  period  after  the  employee’s 
death  constitutes  “wages”  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Act. 

The  reply  states  that  the  amount 
paid  over  and  above  the  actual  com¬ 
pensation  earned  in  the  course  of  the 
deceased’s  employment  and  for 
which  the  widow  renders  no  service 
does  not  constitute  “wages.” 

Payment  to  Employees  While  in 
the  National  Guard  Service 

S.S.T.  49 — A  corporation  volun¬ 
tarily  pays  its  employees  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  normal  earnings 
and  the  amount  actually  received  by 
them  from  the  State  for  the  time 
they  serve  as  members  of  the  State 
National  Guard. 

The  query  has  been  made:  Are 
such  payments  by  the  corporation 
to  be  treated  as  wages  subject  to 
tax? 

The  official  reply  holds  that  such 
payments  constitute  “wages”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  are  tax¬ 
able  under  Title  IX. 


Contributions  to  More  Than  One 

State  Unemployment  Fund 

S.S.T.  50 — A  question  has  arisen 
in  view  of  the  differing  language 
of  Sections  902  and  903  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Act,  whether 
contributions  to  more  than  one  State 
fund  may  be  used  as  credits  against 
the  Federal  Tax. 

The  question  has  been  answered  bv 
this  Office  Decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  affirmative,  hold¬ 
ing  that  Sections  902  and  903  to¬ 
gether  contemplate  that  there  may 
l)e  contributions  paid  to  more  than 
one  State  Fund.  If  such  contribu¬ 
tions  meet  with  statutory  require¬ 
ments,  they  may  be  used  as  credits 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  Section 
902. 

This  ruling  affects  stores  with 
employees  in  more  than  one  State. 

Val^tion  of  Meals  Furnished 
,  Employees 

S.S/T.  51 — The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Bureau  has 
placed  a  specific  value  on  meals  fur¬ 
nished  by  employers  as  part  of  their 
compensation,  and  which  conse¬ 
quently  under  the  law  constitute 
taxable  wages.  The  Bureau’s  reply 


states : 

“The  Bureau  has  placed  no  spe¬ 
cific  value  on  such  meals,  but  will 
take  into  consideration  the  approved 
valuation  of  meals  by  the  several 
States  where  States  have  laws  or 
regulations  relative  to  such  valua¬ 
tion.  Where  the  States  have  no  such 
laws  or  regulations  providing  for 
such  valuation,  the  Bureau  will  rec¬ 
ognize  that  amount  which  is  the 
reasonable  prevailing  value  of  such 
meals,  taking  into  consideration  all 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
such  as  the  value  which  the  employ¬ 
er  charges  on  his  books  of  account, 
if  such  accounts  are  regularly  kept, 
any  agreement  which  may  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployee  relative  to  the  value  of  such 
meals,  the  place  where  such  meals 
are  served,  and  the  nature  of  the 
service,  etc. ;  provided,  however, 
that  no  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  is  conclusive  but  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  factor  in  determining  the  true 
value  to  be  placed  on  the  meals  so 
furnished.” 

This  affects  stores  which  furnish 
meals  to  restaurant,  lunch  room  and 
kitchen  help.  However,  “supper 
money”  paid  to  an  employee  if  not 
in  excess  of  the  expense  incurred 
and  accounted  for  by  him  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  constituting  taxable  wages 
(see  also  page  5,  Social  Security 
Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  NRDGA). 


Louisana  Luxury  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


ment  appointed  the  collecting  agent 
for  the  City.  This  move  brought 
the  total  tax  to  4%. 

The  Law  by  reason  of  specific¬ 
ally  exempting  certain  classes  of 
merchandise  as  luxuries  had  to  be 
thoroughly  clarified  by  the  State  be¬ 
fore  any  headway  could  be  made 
with  regard  to  educating  our  em¬ 
ployees  as  to  the  taxable  and  ex¬ 
empt  merchandise.  For  instance, 
the  Law  specifically  exempted  cloth¬ 
ing  where  the  garment  sells  at  retail 
for  less  than  $3.00,  except  such  arti¬ 
cles  manufactured  of  or  containing 
silk.  So  that  all  clothing  that  is  not 
made  of  silk  or  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  silk  whatsoever  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax  if  it  sells  at  retail  for  less 
than  $3.00.  For  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  vendors  in  determining 
what  merchandise  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  article  of  clothing,  special 
lists  were  prepared  by  the  State  in 
collaboration  with  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants,  setting  forth  in  considerable 


detail  the  various  classifications  of 
merchandise,  and  showing  whether 
they  fell  into  the  taxable  or  exempt 
group.  These  lists  are  rather  lengthy, 
and  have  aided  materially  in  ac¬ 
quainting  the  vendors  throughout 
the  State  with  the  opinions  of  the 
State,  thereby  promoting  a  more  or 
less  uniform  classification,  which 
from  a  competitive  point  of  view  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  and  assist¬ 
ance. 

In  our  store  it  was  decided  that 
all  merchandise  would  be  marked 
so  that  the  amount  of  tax  would 
show  on  the  price  tag  of  every  arti¬ 
cle  subject  to  tax,  and  on  all  exempt 
merchandise  we  would  use  a  special¬ 
ly  colored  price  tag  with  the  words 
“No  Tax”  printed  thereon.  This, 
we  believe,  played  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  in  our  being  able  to 
have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in 
handling  the  tax. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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New  streamlined,  glass-paneled  Otis  Escalators  in  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco.  Balustrading 
treatment  by  Eleanor  Le  Maire  and  staff,  New  York  City.  General  contractor,  Barrett  &  Hilp. 


When  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  recently 
turned  the  switch  that  set  eight  Escalators  in  mo¬ 
tion,  they  solved  a  traffic  problem  that  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  acute  every  year.  The  i8 
elevators  were  entirely  inadequate  to  build  sales 
on  the  upper  floors. 

These  new  Escalators  from  basement  to  fourth 
floor  will  handle  8000  people  per  hour.  Located 
on  the  first  floor,  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  main 
first-floor  aisle,  they  not  only  handle  traffic  but 
they  “draw”  traffic — for  two  reasons:  They  are 
ideally  placed  and  their  attractive  appearance  makes 
people  want  to  ride.  They  are  streamlined  in  the 
latest  Otis  design  and  the  balustrading  is  in  new 
translucent  glass  lighted  from  within.  The  accents 


are  in  nickel  bronze.  Here  is  modern  transportation 
for  one  of  San  Francisco’s  leading  stores. 

The  Emporium  now  says  to  its  customers,  “The 
upper  floors  are  only  a  step  away.”  This  we  trans¬ 
late  and  say  to  other  stores,  “Clear  the  tracks  to 
upper-floor  sales!” 


tVAtO*- 


KJ 
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On  all  cash  register  sales  the  re¬ 
ceipt  issued  to  the  customer  is 
equipped  with  a  stub  which  is  de¬ 
tached  by  the  salesperson  or  cashier 
at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  collected  is  entered  on  this 
stub.  The  stubs  are  retained  in  the 
cash  drawer  and  turned  in  each 
evening.  The  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  is  rung  up  in  the  register, 
exclusive  of  the  tax,  however,  the 
tax  collected  together  with  the  cash 
collected  for  the  merchandise  is  all 
kept  in  the  same  cash  drawer.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  register  read¬ 
ing  plus  the  total  amount  of  tax 
shown  on  the  stubs  which  have  been 
I)laced  in  the  cash  drawer  must  equal 
the  amount  of  cash  in  the  drawer. 
Of  course,  the  above  applies  to  cash 
take  transactions.  On  cash  send 
transactions,  we  have  the  .sales 
check,  and  a  small  tax  block  has 
been  printed  in  the  lower  left  hand 
corner  of  the  sales  check  in  which 
the  amount  of  tax  is  entered  by  the 
salesperson. 

On  charge  transactions  the  tax  is 
entered  in  the  tax  block  on  the  sales 
check  in  even  pennies,  and  the 
amount  of  ta.x  is  added  to  the  cus¬ 


tomers’  account  on  each  transac¬ 
tion.  Complicated  transactions,  such 
as  even  exchanges,  uneven  exchang¬ 
es,  both  cash  and  charge  present 
rather  difficult  problems ;  space  does 
not  permit  an  explanation.  Tax  on 
C.O.D.  transactions  is  handled  on 
an  even  penny  basis  also.  We  do  not 
have  our  drivers  carrying  tokens  in 
order  to  make  even  change  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  a  customer  complains 
that  more  tax  is  paid  than  is  re¬ 
quired  according  to  the  Law.  the 
driver  is  instructed  to  suggest  that 
when  next  in  the  store  a  refund  will 
be  cheerfully  made. 

Customer  reaction  to  this  Luxury 
Tax  is  evidenced  by  the  tremendous 
increase  in  retail  sales  during  the 
month  of  September,  especially  in 
heavy  merchandise,  and  the  appar¬ 
ent  reversal  of  that  situation  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
tax.  October  1,  1936.  In  other 
words,  it  appears  that  customers 
facing  the  burden  of  additional  cost 
as  a  result  of  this  tax,  purchased  in 
Septeml)er  all  of  their  requirements 
that  they  could  possibly  see  they 
would  be  in  need  of  for  the  next  few 
months,  in  order  to  save  the  tax. 


As  far  as  procedure  and  the 
method  of  handling  the  tax  in  our 
institution  is  concerned,  we  are  very 
much  gratified  at  the  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  which  started  on  the  first  day 
of  the  tax  collection,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  straight  through.  Our  sales¬ 
people  were  thoroughly  trained  in 
advance  by  our  Training  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  everything  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
tax. 


Influencing  the  Buyer’s  Mind  by 
Charles  Bennett,  B.C.S.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  American  Efficiency  Bu¬ 
reau,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  136  pp. 

Intended  for  salesmen  and  adver¬ 
tising  men.  this  book  presents  “new 
scientific  technique  for  increasing 
sales  through  more  rational  and 
efficient  performanre.” 

Divided  into  six  parts  the  ron- 
tents  deal  briefly,  but  effectively  with 
the  Fundamentals  of  Scientific 
Salesmanship:  How  to  Arouse  In¬ 
terest  ;  How  to  Develop  Under¬ 
standing;  How  to  Clarify  Meaning; 
How  to  Gain  Belief  and  How  to 
Stimulate  .Action.  J.  W.  H. 


Above — showing  a  small  part  of  the  large  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  vaults,  Washington,  D.  C. — Plyraetl  equipped. 


The  Talk  of  the  TRADE 
PLYMTL  FUR  STORAGE 


Fumigation  —  “Vaporization”  —  Gas  “Sterilization”  is 
being  discussed  everywhere.  Without  pressure  on  your 
part  the  trade  has  converted  itself  to  the  idea  of: 

(1 )  Fumigation  of  the  garments  at  time  the  customer 
entrusts  her  furs  to  the  store. 

(2)  Storage  in  fresh,  filtered  air  vaults  of  normal  humidity. 

The  reason  for  this  change  in  the  method  of  storage  is: 

(l)Fits  in  with  forceful  promotions  which  have  proven 
definitely  successful  hy  users  of  this  scientific  method 
of  storage. 

( 2 1  Surprisingly  low  cost  of  installation  and  erection. 

(3)  Operating  cost  per  season  only  a  fraction  of  cost  of 
old  methods. 

In  1937  as  in  1936  there  will  he  one  or  possibly  two  stores  in 
each  town  which  will  show  an  astounding  increase  in  fur  storage 
volume  (and  fur  dept,  sales).  Will  that  store  be  yours? 

Wet  plaster,  paint  and  furs  do  not  mix  and  last  minute  derisions 
compel  the  three  being  together. 

For  information,  communicate  with 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.  CHICAGO 
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SHORT-CUT  KEYBOARD 


Burroughs 


ELIMINATES 

NEEDLESS 

MOTIONS 


FEWER  MOTIONS  MEAN 


SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 


Many  concerns  are  finding  the  short-cut  way  of 
figuring  both  simple  and  practical.  Naturally  it 
results  in  greater  sustained  speed,  because  there’s 
less  to  do.  Naturally  it  is  more  accurate,  because 
with  fewer  operations  to  perform  there  are  fewer 
chances  for  error. 


Let  the  Burroughs  representative  show  you  in  your 
own  office  and  on  your  own  work  what  these  sav¬ 
ings  can  actually  mean  to  you.  Telephone  the 
local  Burroughs  office.  Or,  if  more  convenient, 
write  direct  for  free,  illustrated,  descriptive  booklet. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.  •  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ADDING,'  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES 
CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES 

■■  .i 


THE  10  TYPICAL  AMOUNTS  ON 


THIS  TAPE  WERE  LISTED  AND 


ADDED  IN  ONLY  11  OPERATIONS 


O  Because  two  or  more  keys,  together  with 
the  motor  bar,  can  be  depressed  simul¬ 
taneously  on  the  Short-Cut  Keyboard. 


O  Because  there  is  no  cipher  key  to 
depress  on  the  Short-Cut  Keyboard. 
Ciphers  print  automatically. 


By  usintt  the  Burroufths  short-cut  method  the  operator 
can  list  and  add  entire  amounts  in  one  operation.  For 
example — the  first  amount  ($24.50)  was  listed  and  added 
by  depressing  the  "2”  key,  the  “4”  key,  the  “5”  key  and 
the  motor  bar — all  in  one  single  operation. 


Had  each  key  and  the  motor  bar  been  depressed  sepa¬ 
rately — and  had  there  been  a  cipher  key  to  depress — it 
would  have  required  51  operations  instead  of  II  to  list 
and  add  the  10  amounts  shown  on  the  tape  above. 
Thus  the  Burroughs  short-cut  method  eliminates  40 
operations. 

Think  how  many  needless  motions  the  short-cut  method 
would  eliminate  in  handling  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
amounts.  Think  how  much  time  and  effort  it  could 
save  in  your  business.  Investigate  today! 
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Retail  Secretaries 


•  THE  QIJORIJM  • 


SO  Louisiana  has  resurrected  the 
old  luxury  tax  idea !  The  secre¬ 
taries  of  other  States  too,  no 
doubt,  will  find  interesting  the  article 
by  Ben  Moise  of  the  Maison 
Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans, 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  on  the 
subject  of  what  the  stores  are  doing 
in  New  Orleans  to  administer  the 
new  tax  in  that  State. 

Not  only  does  Louisiana  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
State  so  far  this  year  to  enact  a  so- 
called  sales  tax,  but  the  merchants 
of  New  Orleans  have  had  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  working  out  a  plan  to 
handle  the  luxury  tax  by  the  State, 
and  the  sales  tax  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  which  run  concurrently. 

How  many  secretaries  remember 
the  old  luxury  tax  provisions  in  the 
Revenue  Law'  of  1918?  If  memory 
serves  us  right,  it  was  officially 
called  Section  604.A..  Most  of  us 
who  saw  that  law  repealed  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  a  similar  law  was  en¬ 
acted  anywhere  in  this  country.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  has  been,  for  in  the 
eighteen  years  that  have  elapsed  we 
do  not  recall  any  attempt  being  made 
anywhere  to  enact  a  tax  of  this  kind 
until  Louisiana  bobbed  up  with  it 
this  year. 

Congress  soon  after  the  enactment 
of  the  1918  Act,  realized  that  while 
in  theory  a  tax  on  luxuries  might  be 
fair  and  equitable  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenue,  in  actual  practice 
it  did  not  w'ork  out  that  way.  What 
is  a  luxury  ? — was  the  question  hard¬ 
est  to  determine,  for  it  could  not  be 
answered  until  it  was  first  known 
when  is  a  luxury?  A  luxury  to  one, 
it  w’as  found  could  be  and  often  was 
a  necessity  to  many  others.  Many 
of  the  recognized  necessities  today 
were  considered  luxuries  years  ago. 
The  automobile  was  once  considered 
such — so  were  electric  lights,  fur 
coats,  evening  clothes,  etc. 

Qothing,  furs,  automobiles,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  taxed  as  luxuries. 
They  were  at  that  time  taxed  under 
the  excise  tax  provisions  of  the  1918 
Act.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason 
they  were  not  included  in  the  luxury 
provision. 

However,  an  evening  shirt  was 
considered  a  luxury,  while  an  even¬ 
ing  suit  was  not,  despite  the  fact 


that  both  of  these  items  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  many  men  in  the  making  of 
their  living.  Musicians,  waiters,  and 
many  others  whose  work  called  for 
the  wearing  of  formal  clothes  had 
to  pay  a  luxury  tax  on  the  evening 
shirts  they  bought,  but  not  on  their 
suits.  This  was  but  one  of  the  odd 
discriminations  in  the  1918  Law. 
and  as  we  remember  it.  contributed 
in  no  small  way  to  its  quick  demise. 

These  discriminations  also  served 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  to  most 
of  us  in  those  days  how  difficult  it 
is  to  lay  down  a  blanket  regulation 
in  an  endeavor  to  draw  lines  of 
demarcation  for  tax  purposes  be¬ 
tween  necessities  and  luxuries. 

♦  *  * 

“Purchase  Tax”  Rather  Than  a 
Sales  Tax 

Reminiscing  on  the  subject  of  the 
sales  tax.  it  occurs  to  us  that  there 
is  a  point  in  connection  with  this 
type  of  tax  levy  which  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it  have  not  made  the 
most  of.  The  retail  trade,  for  in¬ 
stance.  has  fallen  into  the  practice 
of  taking  the  lead  established  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  legislators,  by  referring 
to  it  as  a  sales  fax.  Instead,  it  seems 
to  the  editors  of  this  department, 
thev  should  use  a  designation  that 
will  emphasize  to  the  consumer  the 
real  import  of  this  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  What  we  right  along  have 
called  a  tax  on  sales  is  actually  a 
ta.r  on  consumer  huving.  Here  vou 
have  a  distinction  with  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  difference.  When  w'e  say  sales 
tax  the  inference  is  that  the  tax  is 
on  the  selling.  In  reality  the  tax 
is  on  the  buying,  inasmuch  as  the 
consumer  must  ultimately  pay  the 
impost,  whether  pas.sed  along  as  a 
separate  item  or  concealed  in  the 
price. 

A  Consumer’s  Ta.r  or  a  Purchase 
Tax  designation  would  have  the 
proper  psychology  from  the  retail¬ 
er’s  point  of  view,  and  would  bring 
home  to  the  consumers  that  the  tax 
is  on  them  zvhen  they  bu\  rather 
than  on  the  retailer  xvhen  he  sells. 

*  *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  response  that  secretaries  have 
made  to  our  appeal  to  put  this  De¬ 
partment  on  their  mailing  list  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  bulletins.  This  month 


additional  secretaries  joined  the  list 
and  we  are  now  getting  bulletins 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
These  bulletins  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  follow  what  secretaries  are  do¬ 
ing  and  thinking. 

We  note,  for  instance,  that  the 
bulletins  that  have  come  to  our  desk 
this  month  deal  primarily  w'ith  the 
Social  Security  .Xct.  its  provisions 
and  methods  of  administration,  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  avail¬ 
able  quickly  to  employees  provisions 
of  the  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association’s  hulletin  on  this 
subject  also  contained  information 
for  the  employees  in  poster  form,  so 
that  members  could  display  them  in 
conspicuous  places  to  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  employees.  Also  a  book¬ 
let  of  “Important  Questions  and 
Answers  pertaining  to  the  old  age 
retirement  benefits  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Act.” 

*  *  * 

Vying  with  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  member  interest,  the  secre¬ 
taries’  bulletins  contained  discus¬ 
sions  of  Giristmas  plans  including 
hours  during  the  Christmas  season, 
cooperative  Christmas  celebrations, 
and  the  opening  date  for  Christmas 
promotions. 

We  note  that  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Secretaries  have 
distributed  to  members,  resumes  of 
what  many  local  associations  are  do¬ 
ing  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  regard  to  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations.  promotions,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
idea  of  making  permanent  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations  such  as  improved 
lighting,  etc.,  replace  the  solely  sea¬ 
sonal  equipment,  is  being  more 
widely  disaissed.  Among  those  who 
advocated  it  this  year  is  F.  E. 
Morriss.  of  the  Texas  Dry  Goods 
Association,  who  urged  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Boulevard  lighting  system  in 
Dallas.  ♦  *  ♦ 

“Why  don’t  the  people  who  have 
money  spend  it?  There  is  only  one 
reason  why  a  man  will  spend  money 
when  he  has  it.  He  doesn’t  know  of 
anything  else  he  wants  as  much  as  he 
wants  his  money.  Show  him  some¬ 
thing  that  he  wants  more  than  his 
money  and  he  will  spend  his  money.” 
Nation’s  Business. 

—JOHN  W.  HAHN 
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EXTRA 

SELLING 

MANUALS 

AVAILABLE 


^  O  many  member  stores  have  written  us  for 
extra  copies  of  the  various  merchandise 
manuals  which  we  have  published  in  the  The 
Bulletin  during  the  past  year,  that  we  deem 
it  advisable  to  announce  that  we  have  on  hand 
a  supply  of  extra  copies  which  may  lie  secured 
hy  member  stores  for  individual  salespeople  at 
the  cost  of  publishing.  The  supply,  however,  is 
limited  and  we  would  suggest  that  if  you  desire 
extra  copies  for  your  salespeople  you  advise  us 
immediately. 

The  following  manuals  may  be  obtained : 

Furniture 
Floor  Covering 
Corset 
Silverware 
Piece  Goods 
Domestics 


Member  Store — 25^  per  copy 
Non-Member  Store — 75^  per  copy 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 


Pick-up 
your  ph  one 
...and 
We  pick-up 
your 

Shipment 


101  West  31st  Street 


New  York  City 


. . .  that  is  all  that  need  be  done  to  have  your 
shipment,  large  or  small  —  shipped  swiftly, 
safely  and  economically  anywhere  by  Rail* 
way  Express.  Prompt  pick-up  by  a  swift  motor 
vehicle;  "hurry-up"  service  on  fast  passenger 
trains;  and  speedy  delivery  to  destination. 
Railway  Express'  57,263  skilled  employees 
and  23,000  offices  are  ready  for  instant  action 
when  you  pick  up  your  'phone.  Free  insur¬ 
ance  up  to  $50  covers  every  shipment  and 
additional  liability  costs  only  10  cents  per 
$100  valuation.  For  service  or  information  tele¬ 
phone  the  nearest  Railway  Express  Agent. 

Railway  Express 

agency  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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What  Is 

WASTE 

PAPER 

WOR  TH? 

JULY  1936:— 

A  group  of  department  stores  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  were  giving  their  waste 
pa|>er  to  the  local  waste  paper  dealers  for 
nothing.  To  those  department  stores 
waste  paper  was  worth  nothing. 

The  waste  i>ai)cr  dealer  getting  the  de¬ 
partment  store  waste  pa|)er  was  hauling, 
haling,  loading,  and  ship|>ing  the  waste 
pa|>er  it  got  for  nothing  to  a  iiaper  board 
mill  which  used  the  waste  pa|>er  at  a 
price  that  was  comparable,  less  freight, 
to  the  price  of  waste  paper  purchased  by 
paper  board  mills  in  other  large  cities 
from  local  waste  paper  dealers.  To  the 
waste  pa|ier  dealer  the  waste  paper  was 
worth  many  dollars  per  ton. 

Our  organization  was  asked  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  department  stores  in 
New  Orleans  if  we  could  create  a  value 
for  waste  paper  for  them;  our  answer 
was,  "Yes, — provided  we  have  a  large 
enough  volume  of  local  tonnage  to  en¬ 
sure  us  a  proi>er  tonnage  volume  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  total  tonnage  of  waste  paper 
available  locally”.  We  were  assured  such 
a  tonnage  would  l)e  placed  in  our  hands. 

OCTOBER  1936:— 

The  larger  department  stores  in  New 
Orleans  thereupon  made  contracts  with 
our  organization  to  handle  the  sale  of 
their  waste  pa|>er,  as  a  result  of  which 
they  will  enjoy  a  net  revenue  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year  for  the 
waste  paper  we  sell  for  them,  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  commission. 

We  sold  the  waste  pa)>er  to  the  same 
waste  paper  dealer  who  had  been  getting 
the  waste  paper  for  nothing! 

If  you,  a  producer  and  owner  of  waste 
paper,  want  to  have  your  money  revenue 
'  for  waste  paper  reflect  the  purchase  price 

j  of  your  kind  of  waste  pajier  purchased  by 

!  the  paper  and  paper  board  mills,  a  con- 

!  tract  with  us  will  do  it  I 

If  You  Have  Our 
Competition  You 
Get  the  Most 

MOSEY 
MONEY 
MONEY 

MONEY 
MONEY 
MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

For  Your  Waste  Paper 

JAMES  FLETT- 
ORGANIZATION 

I 

400  W.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

75  Federal  St.  122  E.  42nd  St. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


George-Deen  Act 

(Coiitiuiii’d  jroin  page  20) 


agers,  buyers,  department  heads, 
and  salespeople  to  enroll  in  the 
teacher  training  classes  and  to  see 
that  the  courses  offered  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  managed  in  ways  which 
will  liest  serve  the  workers  enrolled 
and  the  community  which  supports 
the  courses. 

While  the  Act  will  lie  administered 
hy  vocational  education  authorities 
and  all  of  the  classes  must  lie  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  the  trade 
associations  will  he  relied  ujion  to 
supply  information  about  the  tech¬ 
nical  content  to  he  taught,  the  or¬ 


ganization  of  the  program,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  instruction,  and  sources 
of  supply  for  finding  competent 
teachers.  To  the  extent  that  effec¬ 
tive  working  relations  can  lie  estah- 
li.shed  between  the  local  vocational 
education  authorities  and  the  trade 
associations,  a  democratically  con¬ 
trolled  and  organized  plan  will  Ik* 
developed  for  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  pupils  enrolled  and  of 
the  distributive  trades  in  the  local 
community  in  which  the  classes  are 
held. 


Cooperative  Piece  Goods  Campaign 

{Coutiiutcd  jroiii  page  17) 


In  addition  to  advertising,  win¬ 
dows,  and  departmental  displays,  the 
stores  cooperated  in  the  publication 
of  a  directory  of  San  Francisco 
dressmakers,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
customers  who  preferred  to  have 
their  clothes  made.  Each  store  sent 
its  list  of  dressmakers  to  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  then  prepared  a  booklet 
for  distribution  in  the  piece  goods 
departments  of  the  cooperating 
stores. 

To  assist  customers  in  locating 
dressmakers  near  their  own  homes, 
a  map  of  the  city  is  included  in  the 
directory.  This  is  marked  off  into 
five  zones,  and  the  dressmakers  are 
listed  according  to  zone.  Space  is 
also  provided  at  the  back  of  the  book 
for  dressmakers  who  have  not  been 
listed  to  make  application  for  listing 
in  later  issues.  Although  the  direc- 
tory  gives  nothing  but  the  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  telephone  number,  the 
dressmakers  are  asked  to  give  in¬ 
formation  also  as  to  whether  they 
work  at  home  or  in  a  shop,  whether 
or  not  they  work  in  homes  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  what  garments  they  spe¬ 
cialize  in,  and  their  approximate 
charges. 

Attention  is  called,  in  the  direr 
tory,  to  the  fact  that,  although  it  is 
compiled  from  sources  believed  to 
be  authentic,  neither  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
nor  its  member  stores,  can  assume 
responsibility  for  the  correctness  of 
the  data,  nor  the  work  performed  by 
anyone  listed.  The  booklet  measures 
3^  X  4^2  inches,  and  carries  the 
title,  “A  Directory  of  Dressmakers, 


Compiled  by  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
-Association  of  S.  F.,  for  the  Rene- 
fit  of  the  Customers  of  Its  Member 
Stores.” 

The  campaign  follow’ed  two  lines 
of  attack  that  had  been  emphasized 
at  meetings  of  the  piece  goods  buy¬ 
ers  in  New  York;  (1)  Give  tbe 
customer  a  reason  for  sewing;  (2) 
Make  it  easy  for  her  to  sew  or  to 
have  the  sewing  done.  It  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  San  Francisco  stores 
are  expected  to  make  a  similar  co¬ 
operative  effort  at  the  start  of  the 
spring  season. 

“The  woman  w’ho  sews  has  a  head 
start  on  chic,”  the  stores  said  in 
their  advertising.  “She  knows  what 
she  wants,  and  she  can  have  it  at 
a  minimum  of  expense.  At  her  com¬ 
mand,  a  thousand  and  one  fabrics 
from  the  looms  of  the  world  ...  all 
the  designs  of  the  pattern  companies 
.  .  .  and  her  own  clever  fingers.  And 
when  the  garment  is  completed,  it 
is  truly  her  dress,  her  suit,  her  coat, 
for  she  has  planned  it  and  made  it 
...  it  fits  her,  serves  her,  becomes 
her.” 


OPENING  WANTED 

.ADVERTISING  MAN.  9  years  execu¬ 
tive  retail  experience,  desires  connection 
with  progressive  store  doing  over  3  mil¬ 
lion.  Wide-awake  idea  and  promotional 
man,  creator  of  dramatic  layouts,  writer 
of  inspirational  copy.  Vigorous  mer¬ 
chandiser,  27,  single,  college  trained.  In- 
(|uiries  invited.  L-20-36. 
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APPRECIATION: 

7  HILE  this  Manual  for  Selling  Shoes  was  written  mainly 
T*  with  a  view  to  being  of  practical  service  to  salespeople  who 
actually  contact  the  customer,  nevertheless,  we  hope  it  will 
also  prove  helpful  to  everyone  connected  with  the  retailing  of  shoes. 

Dealing  concisely  with  the  historical  background  of  Shoe 
•  making,  the  author  relates  the  many  interesting  developments  of 
the  shoe  industry  from  the  days  of  its  inception  to  the  present  era 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  salespeople  more  intelligently  to  sell 
shoes. 

On  behalf  of  those  engaged  in  the  retailing  of  shoes,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  extends  its  grateful  appre¬ 
ciation  to  Miss  Kerr,  the  author,  and  to  the  individuals  and  firms 
in  the  shoe  and  allied  industries  who  have  helped  in  the  compiling 
of  information  and  the  selection  of  photographs  in  the  editorial 
content  of  this  Manual. 

The  Editors 
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in  all  prevailing  shades 


Evans  Leathers  have  a  true,  un¬ 
iform  color  that  is  unexcelled. 
You  can  order  and  reorder  these 
leathers  —  and  shoes  fashioned 
from  them — with  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  colors  will  match 
perfectly.  Over  80  years  of  Evans 
experience  and  dependability  as¬ 
sure  you  not  only  a  pliable  du¬ 
rable  Kid  of  the  highest  quality, 
but  skins  that  set  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  of  uniformity  in  color. 

John  R.  Evans  &  Company 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 
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HOOK  YOUR  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT^ 
TO  THE  STARS  1 


Branch  of  International 
Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children . . .  for 
every  age  and  every  consumer  group 
there’s  a  Star  Brand  Shoe  to  lead  you 
to  profitable  merchandising. 

Answer  the  demand  for  quality,  ^PU' 
lar  price,  style,  comfort  or  staDility 
with  a  Star  Brand  line  built  to  definite 
quality  standards  to  assure  repeat 
business. 


Operate  on  a  minimum  stock... speed 
up  tum'Over...keep  down  odds  and 
ends  with  Star  Brand  In-Stock  Service. 


•Better  Sales  Planning? 

•A  Better  Balanced  Stock? 
•Fewer  Leaks  and  Losses? 
•  Lower  Operating  Expense? 
•Healthier  Profit  Margins? 
•Merchandising 

Based  on  Facts? 


1  I  'f'lV 

ilt  <c'  f  .5  . 

POLL-PARROTS:^ 

^klldxiin 


WRITE  for  Complete 
Information  to 
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[TRADE 


STEP  FORWARD 
YEARS 

SHOEMAKING 


THE  GREATEST 
IN  150 
OF  AMERICAN 
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Thii  booklet  conliini  a  brial 
outlina  of  soma  of  lha  mosa 
important  procassas  utad  in 
making  Compo  Shoas.  A 
copy  will  ba  sani  gladly  upon 
your  raquast. 


JUif  lUHHT  I! 

COmPO  SHOE? 


Briefly,  a  Compo  Shoe  is  one  which  is  made 
on  equipment  supplied  by  the  Compo  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation — a  shoe  whose  soles 
are  attached  by  adhesives  which  we  provide. 

There  are  three  main  types: 

1.  Straight  Compo  Shoes  made  with  an 
innersole. 

2  .  Single -Sole  (Sbicca  Method)  shoes 
—  light  and  extremely  flexible. 

3.  Compo  Welded  Welts  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

As  is  the  case  with  everything  new,  the  first 
Compo  Shoes  met  with  resistance  and  pre¬ 


judice  in  the  trade.  Today,  after  seven  years 
of  successful  performance,  they  are  firmly 
established  in  the  confidence  of  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  public.  More  and  more  are 
sold  every  season.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  leading  manufacturers  now  make  Compo 
Shoes  —  production  for  the  year  1936  is  over 
40,000,00  pairs.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
account  for  such  steady  growth  and  such  wide 
acceptance,  and  the  reason  is  this:  grade  for 
grade  Compo  Shoes  are  better  shoes  to  wear  and 
therefore  better  shoes  to  sell.  . .  Compo  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


@mpO 


“HELPFUL  POINTERS’ 

about 


Stormwelt,  on  a  shoe,  is  a  real  friend- 
maker  for  the  person  who  sells  it.  Costing 
but  a  few  pennies  more  to  put  on  a  shoe, 
it  odds  easily  on  extra  dollar's  worth  of 
value  and  satisfaction  for  the  customer, 
in  explaining  its  advantages,  be  sure  to 
stress  these  four  — 


STORMWELT  is  the  finishing  touch  of  style 
It  completes  the  shoe  —  in  appearance  as 
well  as  in  wearing  qualities.  It  gives  the 
shoe  a  real  touch  of  streamlining.  Smart¬ 
ness  in  the  modern  manner,  for  your  style¬ 
conscious  customers. 


STORMWELT  resists  water  and  moisture 
That  solid  leather,  one-piece  rib  on  STORM¬ 
WELT  seals  the  inseam  of  the  shoe — making 
it  extremely  difficult  for  water  and  dampness 
to  get  through  to  the  foot.  No  other  welt 
gives  this  protection. 


STORMWELT  helps  the  shoe  wear  longer 
When  a  shoe  is  held  in  shape  properly  the 
sole  wears  evenly  and  not  excessively  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Thus,  a  shoe  made  with 
STORMWELT  actually  wears  longer,  because 
STORMWELT  holds  a  shoe  firmly  in  its 
original  shape. 

DRESSWELT,  for  dress  shoes  or  lighter  type  shoes 

BARBOUR  WELTING  COMPANY  ::  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


STORMWELT  holds  the  shoe  in  shape 

You  know  how  the  average  shoe  "treads- 
over”  after  a  little  wear.  STORMWELT  con¬ 
struction,  with  the  solid  leather  rib,  strength¬ 
ens  and  reinforces  the  lower  part  of  the  shoe 
and  overcomes  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
uppers  to  "run  over.” 
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WALR*0VER  SHOES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY*  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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Manual  for  Selling 

SHOES 


BY  RUTH  H.  KERR 


Copyright  1936  by 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


OH  MARY  !  I 
HOPE  YOU  HAVEN'T 
SCUFFED  THOSE 
SMART  SHOES 


I  CANT  SEEM  TO  GET  ANY 
WEAR  FROM  MY  SHOES 
-LOOK  AT  THESE  -  ALL 
SCUFFED  OUT  FROM 

DRIVING -GOODNESS 
KNOWS  THEY  COST 
ENOUGH 


GOODNESS,  NO  •' 
I'VE  WORN  THEM 
ALL  SEASON 


BUT  MARY- HOW  DO 
YOU  KEEP  THEM 
LOOKING  SO  NICE? 


HERE’S  MY  SECRET.JANE,!  WEAR  CALFSKIN 
SHOES  -THEY  HOLD  THEIR  SHAPE  AND  WEAR  LONGER 


Because  it  holds  its  shape  better  and  does  not  scufF;  because  it 
wears  better  and  glorifies  the  feet,  modern  Americans  prefer  shoes 
made  of  Rosebay  Willow  Coif. 
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DEDICATION 


•  Mr.  Average  Shoe  Salesman  never 
figures  as  a  creature  of  romance  in  fiction.  His  good  deeds  go  unsung.  But  his  calling  is  an 
ancient  and  worthy  one.  Through  the  ages  the  shoemaker  was  also  the  salesman,  enrolled  in 
the  honorable  guilds  of  his  craft.  Today  the  shoe  salesman  is  a  cog  in  the  great  wheels  of 
the  trade.  Rut  he  meets  the  Consumer  and  by  his  actions,  his  knowledge,  determines  the 
.Sale  of  the  shoe.  The  shoe  merchant  recognizes  that  shoes  must  he  fitted  and  sold  and  he 
realizes  that  these  functions  should  he  put  on  a  professional  basis.  •  Other  crafts  have 
become  Professions.  Thinking  men  in  this  great  industry  of  shoe  production  and  distri- 
I)Ution  look  forward  to  the  day  when  shoe  salespeople  will  be  members  of  this  new  Pro¬ 
fession.  They  will  he  trained  men  and  women,  licensed  by  the  state  to  carry  on  their 
profession  of  shoe  fitting.  They  will  not  he  foot  specialists,  hut  they  will  having  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  human  foot.  They  will  he  versed  in  the  technology  of  shoes. 
They  will  he  Shoe  Fitting  Specialists.  •  For  shoe  sales])eople  today,  you  and  you  and 
you,  this  Sales  Manual  has  been  prepared.  It  has  not  been  written  for  the  manufacturer, 
his  purchasing  department,  nor  his  factory  foreman.  It  has  been  written  for  you  who  meet 
the  consuming  jnihlic.  It  j)resents  in  outline  some  of  the  vast  lore  on  footwear  with 
factual  material  that  will  help  you  to  sell  shoes  more  effectively.  The  Consumer  does  not 
recognize  value  in  shoes,  nor  standards  of  value  that  make  for  quality  footwear.  •  The 
true  element  of  quality  is  not  based  on  price.  There  is  good  quality  in  every  price  range. 
It  becomes  your  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shoe  retailer,  to  give  your  customers  the 
most  accurate  information  you  can  obtain  about  the  inherent  quality  in  each  price  range 
of  footwear  in  the  store.  If  the  shoes  are  bought  because  they  are  cheap,  then  they  will 
never  have  true  elements  of  quality.  But  low-priced  footwear  is  not  always  cheap  foot¬ 
wear,  any  more  than  high-priced  footwear  is  always  quality  footwear.  Learn  to  detect 
the  hidden  elements,  the  outside  signposts  that  mean  quality.  Learn  to  detect  the  same 
elements  and  outside  signposts  that  mean  shrxldy  merchandise.  The  former  represent 
value  at  any  price,  the  latter  mean  lack  of  value  at  any  price.  And  alx)ve  all  never  con¬ 
fuse  fashion  with  quality.  Fashion  is  a  selling  feature  of  two  price  extremes — the  high- 
priced  shoe  that  is  intrinsically  smart,  the  low-priced  shoe  that  requires  fashion  for  quick 
turn-over.  It  is  not  as  imjxjrtant  in  the  medium  grades  where  basic  colors,  basic  patterns 
and  leathers  are  balanced  by  selling  points  of  comfort  and  correct  fit. 
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THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  RETAILING 


^iOVENlLt 

(f^eifcrnd  Cvmp4ihiStm. ! 

Weather-Bird  Shoes 


Weather- Birds  are  being'  retailed  profitably  by  some  of  the  leading  department  stores  from  coast  to  coast 


profitable  Shoe  Department 
^4^atnre  WEATHER-BIRD  Shoes 

♦^COMPLETE  . .  .Weather-Birds  give  you  a  wide  variety  of  more  than  200  quick  selling  patterns  in 
sizes  from  Soft  Soles  to  Boys'  and  Girls  High  Top  Boots... in  every  popular  type  fastening  ...Welts. 
Turns.  Stitchdowns.  McKays. 

♦  PROFITABLE  . .  .Weather-Birds  are  priced  to  retail  profitably  at  popular  prices,  building  a  strong 
rep)eat  business  that  continues  to  grow  in  volume. 

e  DE  PE  NDABLE  . . .  Weather-Birds  have  been  nationally  and  favorably  known  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years . . .  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollar  floor  stock  is  ready  for  quick  shipment  at  all  times.  Every 
Weather-Bird  Shoe  is  backed  by  the  International  Shoe  Company's  "All  Leather"  guarantee. 

♦  ADVERTISED ..  .Today  Weather-Birds  ore  more  strongly  advertised  Nationally  than  any  other 

children's  line . . .  and  backed  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  ■  '  - . ..'..i 

set  of  local  promotion  plans  ever  offered  a  dealer.  I  Thvrft't  a  PBt«rs  Sho*  to  fit  OTorr  loot  ond 


Thoro'a  a  Potor*  Shoo  to  fit  otott  foot  oad 
OTorr  pockotbook.  An  unuouoUy  comploto 
lino  lor  OTory  mombor  of  tho  fomilr  to  ro- 
toil  profitably  from  98c  to  $7.50. 

WBITE  OS  WISE  FOS  SALESMAN 


vWjl 


•  MORE  WEAR 


O  SAFE  STYLING 


•  BROAD  SELECTION 


PETERS  SHOE  CO..  SAINT  LOUIS.  MO.  Branch  of  International  Shoe  Company 
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WHERE  Quality  comes  first 

Wherever  good  shoes  are  bought  and  sold,  these  three  nationally 
advertised  names:  STETSON,  ARNOLD  and  banister,  always  com¬ 
mand  attention. 

In  their  respective  fields  stetson  shoes  for  men  and  women, 

ARNOLD  SHOES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  and  the  BANISTER  line 
for  men  are  leaders  not  only  in  style  but  in  workmanship  as  well.  They 
are  all  planned  and  produced  here  ...  in  a  great  modem  plant  where 
quality  is  the  rule.  And  they  represent  values,  today,  which  you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  —  unless  price  must  be  the  one  determining  factor  in 
yoiir  selection  of  shoes. 

THE  STETSON  SHOE  COMPANY.  INC.  SO.  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 
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'  *  *  '  o  N  .  .  .  .  ,  H  .  modern 

SHOE 

FOREWORD 


•  riie  modern  slioe  stands  for  progress.  Not 
content  with  their  inheritance  of  an  age-old  tradition  of  craftmanship  the  shoemakers  of 
today  are  constantly  testing  out  newer  methods  of  shoe  manufacture  in  an  honest  en¬ 
deavor  to  improve  their  products.  Like  their  ancient  brothers  of  Egypt,  painting  and 
gilding  the  Tah-teb,  first  type  of  shoe  on  record,  worshipi)ers  of  Apollo  Sandaliarins  in  the 
golden  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Saint  Cri.si)in  and  Saint  Crispianus,  plying  their 
craft  in  England  under  Roman  rule,  they  are  ever  advancing  as  craftsmen  and  artists. 
Shoemaking  has  always  Ijeen  as  much  an  art  as  a  trade. 


Civilization  can  be  traced  by  the  footprints  of  shoes.  It  dawned  when  man  first  adopted 
foot  coverings.  And  let  no  man  say  that  fashion  is  a  modern  innovation  in  shoemaking. 
Through  all  the  long  centuries  that  shoes  have  been  made,  only  a  brief  span  of  fifty  years 
in  the  19th  century  when  machinery  was  first  introduced,  saw  the  quenching  of  that 
feverish  ardor  that  the  shoemaker  brings  to  his  craft  of  reflecting  whims  of  fashion. 
In  those  fifty  years  shoemaking  was  a  trade,  and  the  shoemaker  was  a  slave  of  this 
wonderful  new  machinery.  Fashion  retired  for  a  brief  time  to  reapj^ear  again  as  the  hand¬ 
maiden  of  the  shoemaker  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  when  he  became  again  the 
master  of  an  art. 

The  modern  shoe  stands  for  progress.  Progress  in  art,  ])rogress  in  technology.  It  is.  like 
the  first  Tah-teh,  primarily  a  foot  covering,  made  to  jirotect  the  foot.  But,  like  the 
sparkling  gemmed  sandals  worn  by  Queen  Hat-shep-set  in  1600  B.  C.,  it  is  cunningly  made 
for  personal  adornment  too.  And  the  modem  shoe,  unlike  shoes  of  the  ])ast,  is  built  by 
mathematical  formula,  to  safeguard  health  and  provide  comfort  as  well. 


PART  ONE 


Materials  Used  in  the  Modem  Shoe 


First  thing  a 

customer  sees  in  a  shoe  is  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Color  is  noted  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.  Perhaps  the  sole  or  the 
finish  on  the  sole  and  the  sock  lin¬ 
ing  next  attract  the  eye.  This  out¬ 
side  appearance  is  the  only  tangible 
guide  to  you  and  your  customers  of 
the  degree  of  value  inherent  within 
the  shoe.  That  is  why  upper  mate¬ 
rials  mu.st  be  chosen  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance — they  come  under  fire  be¬ 
fore  the  shoe  is  actually  purchased, 
while  other  parts  go  into  action 
afterward. 

Mere  good  appearance  alone  is 
not  a  test  of  quality  in  upper  mate¬ 
rial — the  shoe  must  be  tried  on.  and 
the  customer  often  bends  over  and 
feels  the  shoe  while  it  is  on  the  foot. 
Thus,  to  the  test  of  seeing  is  added 
the  test  of  feeling.  We  have  heard 
of  customers  who  even  go  to  the 
length  of  smelling  the  shoe ! — a  pro¬ 
cedure  often  followed  in  the  old  days 
when  good  quality  Russia  leathers 
could  be  detected  by  the  aroma  of 
birch  bark. 

Because  the  upper  leather  and 
other  upper  materials  represent  the 
first  thing  seen  by  the  customer,  we 
shall  discuss  these  first. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  out¬ 
line  material  to  describe  the  com¬ 
plex  processes  in  use  by  modern 
American  tanners  to  produce  their 
various  products.  There  are  tech¬ 
nical  books  on  leather  processes  and 
finishes.  The  glossary  of  Leather 
Terms  in  Part  Two  is  prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  ready  reference  by  shoe 
salespeople.  It  gives  you  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  require  for  identi¬ 
fying  certain  leathers  and  their  fin¬ 
ishes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  absorb 
all  the  facts  about  tanning  processes 
until  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  tannery  and  see  leather  as 
it  is  transformed,  through  many 
stages,  from  a  raw  skin  or  hide  into 
beautiful  shoe  material. 

The  test  of  quality  in  leathers  of 
all  types  is  difficult  to  standardize. 
Each  type  of  finish  varies,  different 
weights  of  one  type  of  leather  may 
have  different  characteristics  that 
make  for  quality  and  value.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  you  .can  detect  good 
quality  leather  in  the  finished  shoe 
by  the  feel,  the  “break”  in  the  vamp. 


the  outside  appearance.  But  while 
top-grade  leather  will  feel  mellow, 
rather  than  dry  or  brittle,  and  its 
characteristic  leather  texture  will 
never  be  covered  up  by  too  much 
finish,  you  must  depend  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  manufacturer  for  the 
grade  of  leather  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  shoe.  Shoes  in  the 
lowest  price  brackets  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  skimping  on  everything  in 
their  making,  including  the  sole 
leather  and  the  upper  material.  Yet 
many  low-priced  shoes  made  by  the 
largest  factories  are  detailed  in 
leathers  of  far  better  grades  than 
those  used  for  shoes  made  by  less 
reliable  producers,  to  be  sold  at  the 
same  retail  price. 

Methods  for  evaluating  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  leather,  as  practised  by  old- 
time  leather  buyers  for  the  shoe  fac¬ 
tories,  can  no  longer  be  used  today. 
They  invariably  chose  the  plumpest 
leathers  by  a  “rule  of  thumb”  test, 
and  discarded  all  light  skins.  Today 
light  weight  skins  of  kid.  calf,  pig, 
sides  or  any  other  upper  leather  are 
often  preferred  above  these  plumper 
weights,  for  certain  constructions 


Leather  Through  the  Ages: 

An  ancient  Egyptian  picture 
shows  a  tanner  taking  a  spotted  skin 
from  a  large  urn  containing  alum 
while  a  currier  scrapes  smooth  and 
colors  the  .skins  that  he  will  deliver 
to  the  shoemaker.  There  are  re¬ 
cords  from  a  later  period,  in  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  reign,  of  transactions  be¬ 
tween  curriers  and  tanners.  The 
Hittites  4000  years  ago  wore  fine 
boots  of  red  leather  lined  with  yel¬ 
low  and  decorated  with  tassels. 
Leather  tanners  who  produced  these 
remarkable  products  are  depicted  in 
rock  carvings  excavated  in  recent 
years,  together  with  the  brilliant 
company  of  warriors,  rulers  and 
nobles  who  wore  the  shoes  made  of 
their  leathers.  These  rock  carvings 
and  Babylonian  inscriptions  and 
pictures  show  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  unlike  the  Egyptians,  who 
used  alum,  had  discovered  the  vege¬ 
table  tanning  method  of  preserving 
skins  of  animals.  Skins  were  steeped 
in  tanning  solutions  made  from  nuts 
and  tree  bark,  in  large  pits  dug  in 
the  ground. 


and  pattern  types  in  women’s  foot¬ 
wear.  Leather  buyers  have  learned 
that  the  lighter  weights  combined 
with  the  correct  weight  linings, 
doublers  and  drills,  can  be  utilized 
in  fashion-right  shoes  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
complaint  that  they  do  not  wear 
well,  since  they  are  so  comfortable 
on  the  foot. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  consumer 
expected  the  shoe  to  wear  practical¬ 
ly  forever,  and  in  order  to  produce 
these  .shoes  the  manufacturers  made 
them  as  heavy,  as  .solid,  as  rigid,  as 
possible.  Today  the  consumer  has 
been  educated  in  the  other  direction, 
to  expect  shoes  pliable  and  comfort¬ 
able  the  first  time  they  are  worn. 
Well-made  shoes  of  today  require 
no  breaking  in.  Actually  the  old- 
time  shoe  was  not  “broken  in” — the 
foot  was  actually  broken  in.  forced 
to  take  the  shape  of  the  stiff,  un¬ 
yielding  new  shoe.  Good  quality, 
seasoned  leathers  made  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  improved  methods  contribute 
their  share  to  fashion  and  comfort 
in  footwear. 


Ladies  of  Pompeii  wore  dainty 
soleae  of  red,  gilded  or  snow-white 
leather — the  snow-white  leathers 
were  steeped  in  alum.  Greek  gods 
of  the  period  of  mythology  are  de¬ 
picted  in  picture  and  sculptured  im¬ 
age  as  wearing  a  special  type  of 
zvhite  footwear  called  phaecasia. 

This  indicates  the  great  age  of 
white  leathers. 

Julius  Caesar  wore  gilded  leather 
sandals — soleae  that  covered  only 
the  sole  of  the  foot  and  were  held 
on  by  thongs.  In  Rome,  men  of 
different  ranks  wore  different  types 
of  shoes.  The  high  black  cothurne 
or  buskin  was  the  shoe  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors,  soldiers  wore  spiked  caliga 
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while  dignitaries  of  the  high  curule 
rank  were  distinguished  by  their 
scarlet  mullci.  The  more  important 
the  man,  the  more  impressive  his 
footwear ! 

We  know  from  great  writers  like 
Virgil  and  Horace  that  the  craft  of 
leather  tanning  was  an  honorable 
one  in  those  years  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  One 
hundred  years  later,  in  Rome,  as  in 
Saxon  and  Norman  England  later, 
the  tanners  were  organized  as  a 
strong  band  of  artisans.  In  Saxon 
England  the  tanners  lived  in  the 
forests.  The  curriers  carried  on 
their  trade  in  the  villages.  The  shoe¬ 
makers  congregated  in  their  own 
district.  From  this  we  learn  that 
the  tanner  of  early  days  carried  on 
one  trade  only — the  actual  pre.serva- 
tion  of  the  skins — while  the  curriers 
prepared  them  for  various  uses. 
Merging  of  these  two  operations  of 
tanning  and  currying  came  much 
earlier  on  the  Continent  than  in 
England.  Our  word  tanner  is  prob¬ 
ably  derived  from  the  French  tan- 
neur,  as  is  the  word  tan.  French  and 
Flemish  corporations  of  tanneurs 
had  banners,  arms  and  seals. 

William  the  Conqueror  was-called 
“William  the  Tanner”.  His  mother 
was  Arlctte,  daughter  of  a  tanner 
of  Normandy.  He  was  of  royal 
blood,  however,  since  his  father  was 
Duke  of  Normandy,  commonly 
called  Rol)ert  the  Devil.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  brought  to  England  many  new 
fa.shions,  among  them  the  leathers 
of  Cordova,  made  of  the  skins  of 
the  wild  sheep  that  have  curving 
horns  like  the  goat — the  mouHon. 
In  this  same  period  the  shoemakers 
took  the  name  cordwainers  or  cor- 
dovanners,  from  the  Spanish  name 
of  the  leather,  and  the  French  term 
of  cordonnier  has  the  same  deriva¬ 
tion. 

The  parmenters  or  leather-sell¬ 
ers  under  Henry  I  carried  on  their 
trade  in  a  section  of  the  city  known 
as  the  “parmuntria”.  When  Henry 
1 1  came  to  the  throne  the  tanners 
had  left  their  forests  and  established 
their  trade  in  the  town. 

The  motto  of  the  London  Cord¬ 
wainers.  which  included  tanners, 
curriers  and  leather  dres.scrs  as  well 
as  shoemakers,  enscribed  by  an  or¬ 
dinance  in  1272.  might  well  be  a 
motto  of  the  leather  tanners  of  to¬ 
day  —  cor  to  ct  arte  (leather  and 
skill).  By  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  tanners  were  produc¬ 
ing  sheep  and  goat  leathers  tanned 


to  resemble  the  Cordova  leathers, 
by  a  vegetable  process,  and  they 
had  learned  to  produce  alum-tanned 
leathers.  The  skins  of  calves  and 
cattle  had  been  tanned  by  vegetable 
jtrocesses  for  a  long  time.  But  for 
many  centuries,  almost  to  the  18th 
century,  it  was  forbidden  to  make 
leather  of  horsehide. 

Goat  and  calfskins  gradually 
superseded  sheepskins  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  upper  leathers.  Sumach 
bark  was  used  in  the  tanning  of 
goatskins,  and  hemlock  was  utilized 
for  calfskin.  Alum-tanning  was  the 
first  crude  form  of  the  mineral  meth¬ 
od  of  tanning  which  is  represented 
by  the  modern  chrome  process.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  alum  tan¬ 
ning  of  the  Egyptians  was  carried 
out  by  means  of  astringent  solutions 
made  of  alumina  clays. 

In  any  case,  with  whatever  tan- 


Tanning  in  America 

The  tanning  industry  in  America 
always  marked  the  outposts  of  the 
colonies.  Tanners  located  their 
plants  as  near  the  forests  as  pos¬ 
sible.  and  as  colonization  moved 
westward  the  tanners  advanced 
ahead,  .\ccessible  water  supply  was 
a  necessity  as  much  as  proximity  to 
the  forests  from  which  the  tanners 
derived  their  raw  product  tan  of 
bark.  We  have  well  documented 
records  of  the  growth  of  tanneries 
in  New'  England,  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  along  the  Delaware  and  on 
rivers  further  west.  Modern  tan¬ 
ning  plants  of  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  original  sites  of  many 
of  the  first  tanning  plants.  Experi¬ 
ence  Miller,  tanner,  came  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  1623  and  may  have  prac¬ 
ticed  his  trade  that  early. 


ning  agent  used,  the  process  of 
converting  skins  into  leather  was 
looked  upon  as  a  craft.  But  nothing 
was  actually  known  of  the  chemis¬ 
try  of  tanning,  or  the  scientific 
control  of  its  processes.  Old-type 
calf  leathers  were  finished  with  wax 
on  the  flesh  side.  Goatskins  made 
according  to  the  old  traditions  of 
the  Levantine  East  (called  Levant 
leather)  or  like  Cordova  leathers, 
were  often  shrunken  in  the  tanning, 
and  these  leathers  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  surface  texture. 

Right  up  to  the  period  in  the  19th 
century  when  the  chrome  method 
was  invented,  the  tanner  had  no 
dealings  with  the  chemist.  He  made 
leather  according  to  rules  and  for¬ 
mulas  handed  down  from  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  Today  the  chemist  and  his 
assistants  represent  the  most  vital 
branch  of  the  tanning  trade. 


First  American  tanners  were 
literally  pioneers,  and  their  de- 
cendants  have  carried  on  the  pion¬ 
eering  tradition,  but  their  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  laboratory. 
They  found  very  early  that  each 
hide  and  skin  had  individual  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  the  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  leather  was  necessarily 
custom-built  for  each  type. 

They  learned  that  tanning  meant 
the  combination  of  hide  or  skin  sub¬ 
stances  with  an  astringent  agent, 
which  preserved  them  indefinitely. 
They  learned  that  the  water  which 
they  used  in  the  tanning  solutions 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  leather  produced.  Leath¬ 
ers  were  sometimes  too  hard  and 
stiflF,  and  they  lost  their  natural  oils 
in  the  tanning  process,  so  the  tanner 
learned  to  lubricate  his  leather  with 
fatty  liquors. 

But  no  tanner  had  mastered  the 


Bark  was  the  tanning  agent  used  by  early  American  tanners  in  outdoor  vats. 
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difficult  craft  of  controlling  his  prod¬ 
ucts  through  every  operation.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  chemists  and  research 
scientists,  working  in  private  labor¬ 
atories  and  in  the  tanneries,  to 
amass  the  great  wealth  of  factual 
material  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  modern  technology  of  tanning. 

Today  the  tanner  knows  the  exact 
physical  structure  and  chemistry  of 
hides  and  skins.  He  no  longer  works 
by  guess-work.  New  synthetic  tan¬ 
ning  materials  have  been  introduced, 
notably  those  which  protect  hides 
and  skins  against  the  harmful  effects 
of  bacteria.  Originally  the  tanner 
seeped  the  skins  in  the  tanning  ex¬ 
tracts  following  the  soakings  to 
cleanse  the  skins,  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  bacterial  infestation  that  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Today 
the  soaking  of  skins  in  the  beam 
house  is  a  double  operation  of 
cleansing,  soaking  and  disinfecting. 

Modern  methods  of  lubricating 
the  leathers  by  synthetic  oils  and 
special  fat-liquor  solutions  were  all 
developed  by  leather  chemists  who 
had  studied  the  action  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  various  oils  and  the  me- 
chanics  of  leather  lubrication.  As 
a  result  we  have  soft,  mellow 
leathers  instead  of  harsh  leathers 
that  cracked  easily.  Every  known 
color  can  be  duplicated  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  dyes,  paints  and  pigments  used 
in  coloring  modern  leathers.  Every 
step  in  the  process  of  tanning  can 
be  controlled  as  to  timing,  tempera¬ 
ture,  concentration. 

But  complexion  variations  of 
animals  whose  hides  and  skins  are 
used  in  this  scientific  tanning  pro¬ 
cess  cannot  be  controlled.  The 
tanner  has  learned  that  skins  and 
hides  must  be  sorted  as  to  their 
origin.  According  to  this  assorting 
the  different  skins  or  hides  pass 
through  the  particular  process  best 
suited  to  make  all  the  leathers  as 
uniform  as  possible.  But  in  spite  of 
these  precautions,  and  with  the  aid 
of  cliemistry  and  scientific  study,  the 
tanner  cannot  control  uniformity  of 
color  and  quality  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  Perhaps  the  underlying  charm 
of  leather  is  its  quality  of  variation 
— it  refuses  to  conform  entirely  to 
machine  age  regimentation,  and 
each  skin  or  hide  of  finished  leather 
retains  individuality. 

The  method  of  mineral  tanning 
by  chrome  is  always  credited  to  an 
American  dyestuff  salesman,  Augus¬ 
tus  Schultz,  who  patented  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  United  States  in  1884. 
He  discovered  it  through  a  curious 


Goat!>kiii!>  are  sorted  and  graded — 


exiteriment  with  a  chrome  mordant 
or  fixative  as  used  in  the  dyeing  of 
textiles.  One  of  his  customers,  a 
tanner,  had  asked  him  to  suggest 
a  new  method  for  making  the  leath¬ 
ers  then  used  to  cover  corset  steels. 
The  alum-tanned  leathers  caused  the 
steels  to  rust. 

While  the  Schultz  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  pure  chrome  leath¬ 
ers  was  the  first  commercial  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  new  mineral  method, 
his  invention  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  experiments  of  two  expert  chem¬ 
ists  of  Great  Britain,  Professor  F. 
L.  Knapp,  who  discovered  the  basic 
tanning  properties  of  chromium,  and 
Professor  J.  J.  Hummel,  who  about 
1 880  produced  samples  of  leather  by 
.applying  chromic  acid.  Neither  of 
these  methods  was  applied  commer¬ 
cially  but  because  they  antedated  the 
Schultz  patents  English  tanners  in 
later  years  were  not  required  to  pay 
royalties  to  the  American  inventor. 

The  American  tanners  who  pion¬ 
eered  in  the  manufacture  of  chrome 
leather  are  the  firms  of  Robert 
Foerderer  and  Burk  Brothers,  who 
were  in  business  in  Philadelphia, 
and  are  to  this  day  leaders  of  the 
le.ather  industry.  Chrome-tanned 
kid.  from  goatskins,  was  the  spec¬ 
ialty  of  Foerderer.  while  chrome- 
tanned  calfskins  were  successfully 
produced  by  Burk  Brothers  and 
White  Brothers,  their  products  go¬ 
ing  to  England  and  the  Continent 
as  well  as  to  .American  shoe  fac¬ 
tories. 

Chrome  taiming  represented  great 
strides  in  leather  progress  because  it 
was  now  possible  to  produce  leath¬ 
ers  in  colors  as  well  as  black  and  in 
much  shorter  time  than  with  old 
methods.  Calfskin  could  now  be  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  grain  side.  Heavy 
“stuffed”  and  waxed  leathers  began 
to  disappear,  and  the  tanning  indus¬ 
try  was  launched  on  the  surging 
waters  of  the  new  volume  produc¬ 
tion  which  began  to  advance  at  the 
end  of  the  century. 

There  are  certain  operations  com¬ 


mon  to  all  types  of  tanning  whether 
it  be  the  converting  of  the  skins  of 
calf,  goat,  pig,  deer  or  larger  hides 
of  cattle,  into  finished  leather.  The 
tanner  must  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  these  skins  and  hides  provid¬ 
ed  by  nature.  And  it  is  the  quality 
of  the  raw  hides  and  skins  that 
determines  the  quality  of  finished 
leather.  Only  al)out  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  shoe  is  represented  by 
the  leather  in  it.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  kinds  and  grades  of 
leather,  and  there  are  grades  for 
every  grade  of  shoe. 

Skins  or  hides  are  very  carefully 
sorted  and  graded  before  they  are 
tanned.  The  skilled  tanner  of  today 
can  take  a  run  of  ordinary  pelts  and 
by  the  special  technical  operations 
that  he  knows  produce  lieautiful  uni¬ 
form  leather.  .Another  tanner,  not 
so  skilled,  could  not  make  leather 
as  uniform  in  quality  from  lietter 
grade  pelts.  It  all  starts  with  the 
sorting,  which  determines  exactly 
the  type  of  tanning  that  must  be 
used  for  each  batch  of  skins  or  hides. 

They  are  then  washed  and  soft¬ 
ened  in  water,  then  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  lime  and  dehairing 
agents,  to  loosen  the  hair  and  open 
the  hair  cells.  Shaving  and  scraping 
follow.  All  of  these  operations  are 
now  combined  with  disinfecting  o])- 
erations,  in  the  lx?am  house,  which 
control  bacterial  infection,  at  one 
time  a  serious  menace  to  perfect 
tanning.  The  hair  is  sold  for  felt ; 
the  new  broadfelt  carpets  represent 
a  by-product  of  tanning. 

The  actual  tanning  in  chemical  or 
vegetable  tanning  solutions  follows. 
The  chemical  process,  with  chrome, 
takes  one-half  to  one-fourth  the  time 
required  for  vegetable  tanning.  Then 
comes  the  fat-liquoring,  and  lubri¬ 
cating  operations,  followed  by  the 
dyeing.  Smaller  skins  and  many 
hides  are  drum-colored  first,  and 
very  thin  applications  of  coloring  by 
“table-dyeing”  are  done  later.  These 
are  dyed  with  aniline  dyes  which 
permeate  through  the  fibres  of  the 
leather.  Cheaper  grades  of  leathers 
are  colored  with  top  pigments  only, 
thin  coats  of  the  dye  solution  being 
brushed  on  between  drying  opera¬ 
tions  until  the  desired  depth  of 
color  is  obtained.  Special  binders 
and  fixatives,  that  do  not  impair  the 
flexibility  nor  the  mellowness  of  the 
leather,  are  also  applied  as  finishing 
operations.  Glazing,  boarding,  em¬ 
bossing,  and  other  special  finishes 
are  final  operations  for  different 
types  of  leather. 
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subsequent  operations  make 
them  soft  and  supple 

Kill  Tanmng  • 


—  after  dyeing  in 
drums  and  season¬ 
ing,  the  kidskins 
are  glazed. 


Kid  Leathers 

Since  leathers  tanned  from  goat¬ 
skins  were  among  the  first  known, 
and  because  the  modern  chrome 
method  is  so  closely  interlocked  with 
modem  progress  in  producing  kid 
leathers,  we  consider  them  first. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  kid  tan¬ 
ners  have  been  experimenting  end¬ 
lessly  to  perfect  their  product. 
Chrome-tanned  kid  was  immediate¬ 
ly  recognized  as  far  superior  to  the 
alum-and-salt-dressed  French  kid 
which  liad  been  made  prior  to  the 
invention  of  chrome  tanning,  and 
the  kid  leather  of  today  is  justly  a 
favorite  shoe  material. 

In  the  pa.st  twenty  years  kid  tan¬ 
ners  have  triumphed  over  many  of 
the  old  obstacles.  They  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  papery  texture  of  the  old 
kid  types,  they  have  developed  new 
methods  for  holding  colors  to  great¬ 
er  uniformity,  and  they  have  been 
successful  in  producing  many  new 
finishes  on  kidskin  and  goatskin  in 
addition  to  the  glace  or  glazed  type. 

You  can  identify  kid  or  goat 
leather  by  the  tiny  pores  or  hair 
cells  that  are  grouped  together  in 
threes.  Heavier,  coarser  sl^ins 
show  larger,  more  widely  spaced 
pores,  while  the  fine  ’  light  skins 
show  the  three  pores  small  and 
closely  grouped.  Rut  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  there  are  upwards  of  sev¬ 
enty  varieties  of  goatskins  you  real¬ 
ize  the  difficulty  of  grading  them. 
-And  ninety-five  percent  of  the  skins 
use  in  tanning  American  kid  are 
imported — from  China,  from  India, 
from  Arabia.  Africa.  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  middle  Europe — from  almost 
everywhere,  in  fact. 

It  might  seem  a  simple  enough 
matter  for  the  kid  tanner  to  follow 
a  regular  procedure,  as  outlined  by 
long  practice,  and  produce  those 
fine  silky  kid  leathers  that  are  so 
popular  for  footwear.  The  tanning 
of  goatskins  into  finished  kid  leath¬ 
er  is  actually  a  tremendously  special¬ 
ized  job  of  tanning — changing  a 
raw,  stiff,  unhaired  skin  subject  to 
decay,  into  a  fine  textured  leather 
that  is  strong  and  pliable.  Every  one 
of  more  than  30  complex  operations 
must  be  watched,  each  lot  of  skins 
must  be  given  specific  treatment, 
must  be  weighed  and  re-weighed  as 
it  progresses  through  various  stages. 
Painstaking  care,  and  scientific  ex¬ 
actitude  are  equally  important  in 
every  modern  tannery.  In  the  tan¬ 
ning  of  kid  these  essentials  for  qual¬ 
ity  production  are  the  result  of  long 


years  of  experimentation. 

Glazed  Kid  in  black  and  colors,  is 
the  most  important  kid  finish  in  use 
for  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s 
footwear.  It  is  made  in  a  number 
of  grades  and  weights,  and  the 
chrome  method  of  tanning  has  made 
possible  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  older  “French  Kid’’  finish.  The 
glazed  finish  is  produced  by  hand, 
by  frosted  glass  cylinders  which 
strike  across  the  surface  of  the 
skins  and  burnish  them  to  the  de¬ 
sired  lustre  and  brilliance.  This 
burnished  finish  is  thus  an  integral 
part  of  the  leather,  not  at  all  an 
artificial  brittle  top  finish.  The  color 
selection  in  women’s  weight  kidskin 
is  unlimited  and  ranges  from  pale 
pastels  of  great  charm  to  deep  rich 
shades.  Tanners  of  colored  glazed 
kidskin  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  and  months  of  research  in 
perfecting  the  new  colors  keyed  to 
the  color  charts  of  fashion. 

Black  Glazed  Kid  is  the  staple 
leather  for  women’s  feature  shoes, 
and  it  is  another  triumph  of  mod¬ 


ern  tanning.  The  black  finish  is 
really  black,  and  there  is  no  heavy 
pigment  coating  to  detract  from  the 
rich  silky  texture  of  the  leather. 

Improved  tannages  of  White  Kid 
by  the  chrome  method  that  sii])- 
plants  the  old  alum-tanning  of  white 
leathers  result  in  finer,  mellower 
leathers  that  are  easy  to  clean,  and 
that  remain  white. 

Suede  Kid  has  grown  in  volume 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  finish  on 
the  flesh  side  shows  a  nappy  tex¬ 
ture.  These  suede  tannages  by  the 
application  of  the  chrome  method 
make  possible  an  immensely  popu¬ 
lar  leather.  It  is  moderate  in  price, 
it  is  available  in  scores  of  pastel  and 
brilliant  colors  as  well  as  black  and 
white,  and  its  great  softness  and 
pliability,  all  contribute  to  its  popu¬ 
larity  for  volume  shoes. 

Mat  Kid  in  black  is  a  notable 
leather,  since  it  is  used  in  great  vol¬ 
ume  in  women’s  feature  shoes.  Mat 
Kid  in  colors  is  something  else 
again,  a  new  leather  this  year,  in 
fact,  with  a  dull  finish  of  great 
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beauty.  The  colors  are  extremely 
subtle  in  this  new  dulled  texture. 
All  mat  kids  are  tanned  like  glazed 
kids  but  finished  dull  instead  of 
glazed. 

Opalescent  and  pearled  Kid, 
largely  used  for  trimmings  or  even¬ 
ing  sandals,  are  tanned  with  a 
japanned  transparent  finish,  often 
with  a  pearly,  opalescent  two-toning 
of  great  beauty. 

Gold  and  Silver  Kid  originally 
came  from  abroad,  but  .Xmerican 

Calf  Leathers 

Calf  tanning  had  developed  as  a 
traditional  industry  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Colonies  before  trade 
had  grown  and  the  tanners  began  to 
import  goatskins.  It  is  a  big  leap 
from  the  methods  followed  in  the 
17th  century  to  the  intricate  pro¬ 
cesses  carried  on  today  in  the  great 
calfskin  tanneries  of  the  United 
States. 

Calfskins  lend  themselves  to  a  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  finishes.  They 
are  available  in  a  wide  choice  of 
weights  that  suit  them  for  different 
types  of  leathers  for  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  shoes.  .A^nd  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  tanners  of  calf 
leathers  have  made  astonishing 
progress  in  developing  entirely  new 
tannages  and  finishes. 

Like  kid  leather,  calfskins  were 
not  always  available  in  the  white 
whites,  the  black  blacks,  and  the 
great  selection  of  colors  we  have  to¬ 
day.  Russet  shades  of  vegetable 
tannage,  and  black  calf  that  had  to 
be  constantly  re-treated  with  black¬ 
ings  were  the  entire  production. 
The  exquisite  gilded  and  colored 
leathers  of  antiquity  were  a  lost  art. 

About  twenty  years  ago  an  Amer¬ 
ican  tanner  of  calfskins  discovered 
that  the  extremely  light  weight  skins 
used  primarily  for  suedes  and  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  flesh  side,  could  be  vat- 
dyed  and  finished  on  the  grain  side 
to  produce  beautiful,  mellow  leath¬ 
ers  of  very  fine  light  weight  and 
texture.  But  it  was  not  until  ten 
years  ago  that  tanners  generally 
adopted  this  leather  as  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  calf  family.  Due  to  its 
added  cost,  and  the  price  resistance 
of  recent  years  these  new  calf  leath¬ 
ers,  in  black  mats  and  glazed  finish 
and  beautiful  colors,  were  not  de¬ 
tailed  in  women’s  shoes  in  any  vol¬ 
ume  until  two  years  ago.  The  term 
‘‘baby  calf”  for  this  leather  is  am¬ 
biguous  since  a  calf  is  actually  a 


tanners  have  mastered  the  art  of 
making  these  silvered  and  gilded 
tannages  on  goatskins,  and  have 
created  new  metallic  novelties  that 
show  all-over  embossings  outlined 
by  the  metal  which  can  be  dyed  in 
every  imaginable  color  in  the  finish¬ 
ed  evening  shoes. 

Embossed  and  Printed  Kid, 
made  by  the  vegetable  jirocess,  goat¬ 
skins  shrunken  or  patterned  like  the 
old  Cordova  and  Levant  leathers, 
and  various  tyix*s  of  Morocco  leath¬ 
ers,  are  just  a  few  of  the  products 
• 


baby  cow!  But  it  serves  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  type  of  leather. 

Suede  Calf  finished  on  the  flesh 
side  was  developed  when  chroine 
tanning  was  introduced.  The  old- 
type  ooze  leathers  were  made  by  the 
vegetable  process.  American  tanners 
have  made  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  progress  by  their  perfection 
of  a  suede  tannage  that  does  not 
crock.  The  colors  of  these  Ameri¬ 
can  suedes  are  literally  locked  in  the 
leather,  while  many  imported  suedes 
are  so  stuffed  with  free  pigment  that 
they  crock  very  badly.  Suede  calf 
is  used  for  better  grade  women’s 
shoes,  and  is  characterized  by  a  very 
uniform  velvety  nap  and  by  ricli 
colors  and  good  whites  and  black. 

Smooth  Calf  is  made  in  the  light 
glace  type  described,  also  in  heavier 
weights  for  men’s  and  medium 
weights  for  children’s  and  women’s 
shoes,  usually  by  the  chrome  pro¬ 
cess.  There  are  several  American 
tanners  of  fine  vegetable  calf  leath¬ 
ers,  however,  and  their  products  go 
into  higher  priced  men’s  shoes. 

Boarded  Calf  for  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  is  finished  with 
a  fine  cross-creasing  which  gives  a 
dull  lustre  to  the  leather.  This  same 
finish  is  used  for  handbag  leathers 


of  that  remarkably  versatile  raw- 
stock,  goatskin. 

Men’s  tceights  of  kid  are  usually 
termed  goatskins,  as  they  are  made 
from  larger,  plumper  goatskins,  and 
the  name  sounds  more  masculine 
than  kid  for  the  man’s  shoe.  These 
goatskins  are  made  in  both  mat  and 
glazed  black,  and  in  glazed  finish  in 
typical  mannish  shades  of  brown  and 
tan.  Wdiite  goatskin  made  on  heavy 
skins  is  also  available  for  men’s  foot¬ 
wear.  It  is  a  favorite  leather  for 
surgeons’  and  internes’  shoes. 


matching  women’s  shoe  leathers  in 
color. 

Reversed  Calf  was  much  used 
during  the  World  War  for  service 
shoes  and  received  its  name,  trench 
leather  or  service  leather,  for  this 
reason.  It  is  made  on  heavier, 
plumper  skins  than  are  used  for 
suedes,  on  the  buffed  flesh  side,  and 
is  available  in  colors  and  weights 
for  both  men’s  and  women’s  shoes. 

Embossed  and  Printed  Calf  are 
produced  by  embossing  plates  or 
prints  that  give  a  patterned  surface 
to  the  leather.  They  are  tanned  and 
colored  in  the  usual  way,  then  a  spe¬ 
cial  fixative  dye  is  sprayed  on  the 
surface,  to  bring  back  the  brilliance 
and  lustre  dulled  by  the  printing 
process.  The  designs  may  be  orig¬ 
inal  conventionalized  motifs,  but 
they  are  more  usually  simulations  of 
the  markings  of  alligator,  pig,  snake, 
lizard,  seal,  frog  or  ostrich. 

Corrected  Grain  Calf  is  not  full- 
grain  calf  leather.  It  is  a  leather 
made  from  imperfect  or  damaged 
skins,  and  the  very  thin  top  layer 
of  the  grain  is  removed  by  buffing, 
leaving  a  smooth  unblemished  sur¬ 
face  for  the  finishing  operations.  It 
is  less  costly  than  full-grain  calf. 
You  can  identify  calf  leather  because 


Buffing  skins  on  flesh  side  for  suede  finish. 
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-  dyeing  and  color¬ 
ing  drums  in  calf 
tannery. 


the  tiny  hair  cells  are  so  minute  and 
so  closely  spaced  that  they  can  bare¬ 
ly  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
grain  surface  of  calfskin  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  soft  texture  and  a 
fine  “break”  or  creasing  quality. 

Handbag  Leathers 

Special  leathers  are  tanned  for 
women's  handbags,  and  they  are 
mentioned  particularly  because  the 
shoe  and  bag  of  matching  color  and 
finish  are  so  important  as  fashion 
accessories  in  the  retail  store. 

C.alf  leathers  for  handbags  are 
tanned  by  a  special  spot-resistant 
method,  and  are  finished  in  smooth, 
boarded  and  finely  creased  effects. 
They  are  made  in  black  and  all 
colors  to  coordinate  with  shoe  leath¬ 
ers.  They  should  not  be  confused 
with  shoe  upper  leather  tannage. 

Suedes  made  from  goatskins  have 
leaped  into  great  prominence  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  are  used  in  huge 


volume  by  the  bag  trade  liecause 
they  are  made  in  colors  that  match 
shoe  leathers  and  are  more  moder¬ 
ately  priced  than  suede  calf.  Form¬ 
erly  suedes  for  bags  were  imported, 
but  with  the  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  fashionable  shoe  colors 
sponsored  by  American  tanners  it 
has  been  found  that  the  American 
suede  kids  match  the  shoe  colors 
more  accurately.  These  leathers  are 
classified  as  suedes,  and  should 
never  be  called  antelopes.  The  use 
of  genuine  antelope  is  restricted,  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  raw 
stock  and  the  very  high  cost  of  the 
finished  leather  (about  two  dollars 
the  square  foot). 

White  Washable  Leather 

Xot  all  white  leathers  are  wash¬ 
able  leathers,  but  as  soon  as  the  tan¬ 
ners  learned  how  to  substitute 
chrome  for  alum  in  the  making  of 
white  leathers  they  began  experi¬ 


menting  with  finishes  that  could  be 
washed.  Chrome  leather  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  water  as  alum-tanned 
leathers  are.  All  wa.shable  glove  and 
garment  leathers  are  chrome-tanned 
for  this  reason.  But  it  was  not  until 
a  few  years  ago  that  American  tan¬ 
ners  were  finally  successful  in  per¬ 
fecting  finishes  on  white  leathers 
that  could  be  washed.  These  are 
represented  in  both  calf  and  goat¬ 
skin  leathers,  and  while  all  white 
leathers'  can  be  cleaned  easily,  these 
can  actually  be  washed  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  pure  soap. 

Patent  Leather 

Chrome-Tanned  Patent  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  displaced  the  vege¬ 
table  tan  leather  fini.shed  with  a 
“patented”  varnish  finish  originated 
about  a  century  ago.  Modern  chem¬ 
istry  has  developed  new  types  of 
transparent  varnishes,  new  synthetic 
dyes  and  oils,  and  the  patent  leather 
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-  seasoning 
seasoning  with  sperial 
formulas. 


— working  skins  over  beams  to 
remove  surplus  dirt  and  hair 


Fleshing  calfskins. 


-  larking  calfskins  to 
frames  for  drying. 


-  hand  boarding  calfskins. 


PART  ONE 


of  today  is  more  pliable  and  wears 
much  better  than  old  types.  You 
can  identify  fine  quality  patent  leath¬ 
er  by  the  grain  that  shows  right 
through  the  transparent  lacquer. 
This  is  because  it  is  finished  on  the 
grain  side,  providing  a  smoother 
surface  for  coloring  and  lacquer. 
The  old  patent  made  by  vegetable 
tanning  which  was  finished  on  the 
flesh  side,  was  more  liable  to  crack¬ 
ing. 

Patent  Leather  is  made  on  cattle- 
hide.  horse  and  colt,  calf  and  goat 
or  kid  stocks.  It  is  a  favorite  in 
black,  but  the  past  year  has  seen 
an  enormous  new  interest  in  white 
patent  and  both  pastel  and  bright 
colored  patent  leathers  for  women’s 
shoes  and  bags.  It  is  a  basic  leather 
in  black  for  men’s  and  children’s 
dress  shoes. 

Cattlehide  Side  Leathers 

Side  leather  is  tanned  from  the 
hides  of  mature  cattle  and  received 
its  name  because  the  large  cattle- 
hides  were  cut  through  the  back¬ 
bone  and  made  into  two  “sides”  in 
order  that  they  could  be  handled 
more  easily.  Side  leather  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  today  because 
it  can  be  produced  in  so  many 
weights  and  finishes  for  volume  type 
shoes.  Side  leather  of  first  quality 
is  unexcelled  for  heavy  sports  shoes, 
for  waterproof  types  of  footwear, 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  regard  for 
children’s  shoes  since  it  is  pliable 
and  porous  yet  firm  enough  that  it 
does  not  quickly  lose  its  shape. 

Mens  Side  Leathers  are  finished 
in  novelty  grains,  for  heavy  Scotch 
brogues  and  golf  shoes ;  they  are 
made  w'ith  a  Russia  leather  finish 
called  Russia  side ;  in  patent  for 
dress  shoes,  waxed  finish,  and  in  the 
reversed  nappy  finish.  In  addition 
to  these  various  types  there  are  elk- 
finishes  used  in  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes  as  well  as  men’s,  ac¬ 
cording  to  weight ;  very  heavy 
plump  side  leathers  for  unlined 
shoes.  Last  but  not  least  are  the 
“splits”  taken  from  side  leather,  the 
flesh  side  being  removed  in  a  single 
split  which  was  formerly  used  only 
for  insoles  hut  is  now  tanned  into 
“suede  splits”  for  lower  priced 
shoes.  This  splitting  operation  means 
that  the  whole  side  is  of  uniform 
thickness,  and  can  he  cut  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  greater  amount  of  pig¬ 
ment  finish  is  applied  to  side  leather 
than  to  calf,  but  in  better  grades  of 
sides  the  resemblance  to  calf  is  verv 


Skill!!)  exposed  to  ^ulllight  after  japan¬ 
ning  to  make  quality  patent  leather. 


close.  Nap  finishes  on  side  leather 
are  made  on  grain  or  flesh  side. 
Originally  only  the  grain  side  was 
used  for  “reversed”  and  buck  effects, 
hut  some  sides  are  now  tanned  in 
heavy  weights  for  unlined  shoes,  oti 
the  rough  napped  flesh  surface. 

Elk  Sides  have  the  characteristic 
soft  creased  texture  of  genuine  elk 
as  tanned  by  the  American  Indians 
from  deerskins.  These  leathers  are 
sometimes  smoked  to  resemble  the 
original  leather,  and  the  smoke  color 
has  long  been  a  favorite  in  children’s 
shoes.  Elk  sides  go  through  a  spec¬ 
ial  process  by  chrome  tanning  which 
makes  them  withstand  wetting. 
They  can  he  colored  in  black,  wliite 
or  any  color. 

The  success  of  Elk  Sides  since  so 
many  different  types  of  sjxirts  and 
recreation  shoes  came  into  the  fash¬ 
ion  picture  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  many  other  soft  sports  grainings 
on  l)oth  side  and  calf  leather.  These 
are  usually  marketed  under  brand 
names  by  the  various  tanners  and 
have  become  so  popular  that  many 
retailers  feature  the  names  in  their 
advertising.  The  increased  demand 
for  winter  sports  shoes  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  market  for  waterproofed 
side  leathers  which  are  chrome 
tanned,  smooth  or  pebbled  finish  and 
very  strong  yet  pliable.  Originally 
they  were  available  only  in  black  but 
are  now  being  made  in  a  limited 
number  of  colors.  Waxed  sides  and 
splits  and  oil  grain  sides  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  types  of  leather  that  are  fair¬ 
ly  waterproof.  The  old  Waxed  Calf 
is  in  reality  a  leather  stuffed  with 
wax.  soap  and  lamp  black,  and  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  modern  chrome-tan  water¬ 
proof  side  leathers,  and  calf  leathers. 
Wax  calf  and  wax  sides  and  splits 
are  finished  on  the  flesh  side. 

Kips  or  kipskins  are  skins  from 


cattle  that  have  not  yet  reached  ma¬ 
turity  yet  are  too  old  to  be  classed 
as  calves.  Beautiful  nappy  finished 
reversed  leathers,  elk  finishes  and 
novelty  grain  effects  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  these  chrome-tanned  skins. 
Used  for  men’s,  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes. 

Suedes  made  from  lambskins  and 
sheepskins  are  in  some  demand  to¬ 
day  by  manufacturers  in  the  lower 
price  brackets.  They  compete  with 
imitation  leathers  in  price,  are 
tanned  by  chrome  process  in  black 
and  colors  and  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  for  more  costly  leath¬ 
ers  in  lower-priced  shoes.  Sheep 
leathers  will  l)e  discussed  more  fully 
in  the  paragraphs  on  leather  linings. 

Kangaroo  Leather 

Kangaroo  Leather  represents  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  practical 
types  of  upper  material,  and  the  tan¬ 
ning  of  Kangaroo  skins  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  country  almost  fifty 
years  ago,  yet  the  leather  has  never 
been  used  in  as  great  volume  as  it 
deserves.  Sun-dried  skins  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  converted  by  chrome  or 
vegetable  process  into  leathers  char¬ 
acterized  by  great  tensile  strength 
balanced  by  exceptional  pliability. 
They  are  tanned  in  different  weights 
suitable  for  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  shoes,  in  black  and  colors. 

Suede  Kangaroo  is  a  distinctive 
nappy  leather  which  has  come  into 
greater  prominence  in  the  past  eigh¬ 
teen  months  because  of  its  fine  uni¬ 
formity  in  tbe  new  white  tannage. 
The  excessive  cost  and  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  white  buckskin  has  made 
white  suede  kangaroo  extremely 
popular  for  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  of  a 
superior  texture  quality,  does  not 
stretch  as  much  as  buck  and  can  be 
easily  cleaned  has  placed  it  on  a  high 
plane  of  performance. 

Pigskin 

Pigskin  is  unique  in  its  structure 
since  the  hair  cells  or  bristle  holes 
go  all  the  way  through  the  skin, 
forming  a  natural  air  conditioning 
or  ventilating  feature  in  the  leather. 
Eor  this  reason  pigskin  is  the  most 
porous  of  leathers.  Yet  these  holes 
are  too  small  to  admit  dampness  or 
sand  particles. 

Pigskin  leathers  are  relatively 
high  priced  because  tanners  must 
discard  such  large  portions  of  each 
skin  to  be  tanned,  which  are  always 
scarred  or  blemished  to  a  certain  de- 
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gree.  Before  the  fashion  of  perfor¬ 
ating  summer  type  shoes  came  in, 
manufacturers  and  tanners  alike 
worried  about  the  large  open  bristle 
holes  in  pigskin  but  now  they  love 
them.  White  pigskin  is  due  for  a 
revival  very  soon,  and  the  natural 
chrome  and  luggage  tone  colors  now 
fashionable  also  serve  to  spotlight 
pigskins  in  these  colorings.  Pigskin 
is  sometimes  vegetable  tanned,  hut 
chrome  tanned  pigskins  have  been 
developed  in  weights  which  manu¬ 
facturers  are  demanding  for  both 
men’s  and  women’s  shoes. 

Reptile,  Water  Buffalo, 

Seal  and  Shark  Leathers 

Reptile  Skins  have  been  in  high 
favor  for  women’s  shoes  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  large-scaled  alli¬ 
gators  have  recently  become  fash¬ 
ionable  in  men’s  shoes  for  sports 
wear  as  “crocodile.”  Alligators  and 
Lizards  remain  the  most  popular 
reptile  leathers  through  the  years, 
but  in  recent  seasons  so  tremendous 
has  Ix'cn  the  demand  for  them  and 
so  limited  the  supply  of  skins  from 
far-off  jungles  and  tropical  water¬ 
ways,  that  not  enough  reptile  leath¬ 
ers  have  been  available.  The  hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  reptiles  and  aquatic  alli¬ 
gators  reads  like  an  adventure  story. 
The  skins  are  preserved  with  salt 
until  they  arrive  in  the  tannery, 
where  they  are  tanned  by  combina¬ 
tion  tannage  which  preserves  their 
original  scales  and  markings  yet 
converts  them  into  pliable  shoe  ma¬ 
terials.  Snakeskins  are  also  tanned 
by  combination  process. 

Water  Buffalo  makes  a  spongy, 
pliable  leather  that  is  very  firm  and 
strong.  The  Water  Buffalo  of  India 
has  no  relation  to  our  American 
bison,  and  the  tanning  of  the  hides 
is  a  recent  revival  in  this  country. 
It  is  carried  on  by  vegetable  or  com¬ 
bination  tannage.  Buffalo  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  textured  surface  which 
makes  it  suitable  particularly  for 
men’s  sports  shoes. 

Seal  Leather  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  hair  seals  by  the  vegetable 
tanning  process  and  is  finished  in  the 
natural  pin  seal  grain  or  in  a  new- 
coarser  grain  tliat  is  popular  for 
men’s  high  grade  shoes.  It  is  made 
in  glazed  and  demi-glazed  black  and 
in  colors.  Fine  colored  pin  seal  is 
also  used  for  women’s  handbags. 

Shark  Leather  is  the  sturdiest 
leather  known,  but  its  tannage  is 
comparatively  new.  Due  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  shark  hides,  which  must  be 


obtained  by  special  fishing  expedi¬ 
tions  at  intervals  in  shark-infested 
waters,  there  is  never  enough  shark 
leather  to  meet  the  demand.  One  of 
its  principal  uses  is  for  tips  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes,  to  protect  them  from 
scuffing.  The  hide  of  the  shark  is 
protected  by  a  tough  fiint-like  armor 
called  shagreen,  and  modern  chem¬ 
istry  has  made  it  possible  to  remove 
this  armor  without  injury  to  the 
hide  markings.  The  hide  is  tanned 
by  the  vegetable  process,  colored  in 
black  and  a  limited  number  of  col¬ 
ors,  and  is  used  for  footwear.  Galii- 
chat  and  Boroso  represent  types  of 
shark  leather  tanned  from  smaller 
species  without  removing  the  sha¬ 
green  or  armor.  These  have  very 
unusual  pebbled  surfaces  that  look 
like  tiny  beads  embedded  very  close 
together.  Used  occasionally  for  shoe 
trimmings,  they  are  more  often 
utilized  for  cigarette  and  wallet 
cases. 

Buckskin 

Genuine  Buckskin  is  known  for 
its  fine  texture  and  close  nappy  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  porous  and  extremely 
loose  and  fibrous  in  structure,  which 
accounts  for  its  stretching  proper¬ 
ties  which  must  be  controlled  by 
special  backing  material  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  buckskin  shoe.  This  is 
the  only  leather  in  modern  tanning 
which  was  also  produced  by  the 
American  Indian,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  genuine  elk,  also  made  of 
deerskin.  The  supply  of  deerskins 
for  American  tanneries  comes  from 
China,  South  America  and  the  East 
Indies.  Buckskin  differs  from  the 
nappy  suede  leathers  made  on  the 
flesh  side  of  skins  and  hides.  It  is 
produced  by  removing  the  thin  top 
grain  of  the  deerskin  by  long  soak¬ 
ing  in  lime  solutions.  The  suede  sur¬ 
face  is  found  just  underneath  the 


Deerskins  hung  in  open  air  in 
process  of  tanning  buckskin. 


grain  surface,  not  on  the  reverse  or 
flesh  side.  Buckskin  is  oil-dressed 
by  a  specialized  tanning  process,  the 
leather  is  buffed  and  colors  applied 
in  the  form  of  heavy  pastes.  The 
creamy  white  shade  characteristic  of 
white  buckskin  tannage  makes  this 
leather  a  high  favorite  for  fashion¬ 
able  summer  shoes.  Because  it  is 
more  expensive  than  other  leathers 
of  the  nap  surface,  however,  its  use 
is  limited  to  the  better  grades. 

Deerskin  Suedes,  or  genuine  Doe¬ 
skins  for  shoe  upper  leather,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high  priced,  and  limited  in 
quantity.  Reindeer  suede,  like  genu¬ 
ine  Antelope,  is  sold  for  as  much  as 
two  dollars  a  foot,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  there  is  little  use  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  leather  in  .American  shoes.  The 
term  Antelope  for  any  other  type  of 
suede  is  a  misnomer,  since  genuine 
Antelope  is  made  from  the  skins  of 
the  small  animals  of  that  name.  A 
ruling  against  the  use  of  this  term. 
Antelope,  in  advertising  of  suede 
leathers  made  from  any  other  skins 
has  been  established  by  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus.  The  term  Doeskin  is 
generally  used  t(xlay  for  many  types 
of  suede  tannage  on  goat  and  sheep. 

Cordovan  and 
Morocco  Leather 

Cordovan  Leather  of  modern 
times  has  no  relation  to  the  old  type 
Cordova  leather  made  of  hair  sheep 
and  later  goatskins.  Cordovan  is 
almost  completely  non-porous  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  made  of  the  skin  or 
hide  of  an  animal,  but  from  the 
shells  of  horse  butts  which  have  a 
total  area  from  each  butt  of  about 
six  square  feet.  These  shells  are 
vegetable  tanned  and  colored  in  the 
oxblood  brown  tone  characteristic 
of  the  genuine  Cordovan  leathers. 
They  take  a  high  polish,  will  w-ear 
practically  forever,  and  serve  a  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  in  certain  types  of 
men’s  shoes. 

Morocco  Leather  is  often  simu¬ 
lated  by  embossing  on  goatskins, 
calfskins  and  side  leathers.  Genuine 
Morocco  is  made  by  the  vegetable 
tanning  process  on  goatskins,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  leather  are 
the  uneven  pebbled  grain,  the  demi- 
glaze  and  the  unu.sual  affinity  for 
clear  colors.  Like  genuine  old-type 
Spanish  leather  Morocco  Leathers 
were  made  by  methods  originated  in 
the  Levantine  East.  Levant  Leath¬ 
ers  antedated  Spanish  Goatskin 
Leather  of  Cordova  and  the  leathers 
of  Morocco. 
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Shoe  Fabrics 

Not  every  textile  is  adapted  for 
making  the  uppers  of  shoes.  The 
manufacturers  can  use  woolen,  silk, 
cotton  or  rayon  for  making  shoe 
fabrics,  but  these  various  fibers  must 
be  woven  with  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  properties  necessary  in 
a  shoe  fabric — tensile  strength  in 
both  warp  and  woof,  elasticity,  re¬ 
sistance  to  moisture  and  the  action 
of  adhesives. 

The  most  popular  shoe  fabric  of 
the  day  is  gabardine,  in  a  special 
shoe  weave  that  is  the  right  weight, 
texture  and  construction  for  lasting 
in  shoes,  and  which  is  smart  in  black 
and  white  as  well  as  colors.  Gabar¬ 
dine  is  trimmed  with  matching  color 
or  contrasting  leathers,  and  the  sleek 
simplicity  of  its  weave  is  its  most 
appealing  feature  in  finished  shoes 
as  it  does  not  make  the  shoe  look 
heavy  or  cumbersome. 

A  wide  selection  of  white  shoe 
fabrics,  woven  especially  for  the  de¬ 
tailing  in  summer  shoes,  is  rivalled 
only  by  the  flower  print  and  em¬ 
broidered  materials. 

Evening  fabrics  stress  dyeable 
weaves,  .such  as  multi-color  and  me¬ 
tallic  brocades,  incorrectly  labeled 
as  “paisleys,”  and  plain  crepe  and 
satin  of  reliable  performance. 

Palm  Beach  cloth,  with  its  special 
twist  construction  which  makes  for 
lightness  and  coolness,  is  becoming 
an  important  summertime  shoe  ma¬ 
terial,  and  there  are  many  types  of 
mesh  weaves,  surfaced  textures  and 
novelties  used  by  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Linen  shoe  fabrics  such  as  the 
new  flax  tweeds  have  been  used  with 
greater  success  in  recent  years  since 
new  processes  of  making  other  than 
turn  methods  have  developed.  Flax 
has  a  tendency  to  rot  when  wet  and 
shoes  that  must  go  through  a  wet¬ 
ting  operation  in  their  production 
are  not  always  practical  when  de¬ 
tailed  in  linens.  So-called  linens  are 
often  of  silk,  cotton  and  rayon  mix¬ 
tures. 

Lastex  shoe  fabrics,  used  origi¬ 
nally  for  gorings  only,  are  now  be¬ 
ing  utilized  for  the  tops  of  the  new 
ankle  high  botillons,  for  sections  of 
the  vamp,  and  for  practical  and  dec¬ 
orative  purposes  generally  where  a 
material  of  superior  elasticity  is  re¬ 
quired.  Shoe  materials  made  with 
Lastex  have  been  more  or  less  in 
the  experimental  stage  for  the  last 
four  years,  but  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  their  manufacture 


Hides  are  trimmed  be¬ 
fore  tannins  in  vats 


-  dried  after  tanning 


• 

Tan.ning 

Sole 

Leather 

• 


— finally  the  oil  taken 
out  in  tanning  is  re¬ 
stored  in  these  drums. 

appear  now  to  have  been  solved  and  tannery  is  l)uilt  with  cement  tanks 
this  newcomer  in  the  shoe  field  has  in  beam  house  where  hides  are 
a  promising  future.  soaked,  and  in  the  tan  yard  where 

they  go  through  successive  stages  of 
Sole  Leather  immersion  in  weak  solutions  of  tan¬ 

ning  extract  to  stronger  solutions 
The  solca  of  the  Romans  was  a  anti  finally  full  strength.  These  ce- 
covering  for  the  sole  of  the  foot  ment  tanks  replace  the  antiquated 
strapped  on  with  thongs  and  the  wooden  tanks  that  are  subject  to 
word  sole  is  derived  from  this  Latin  attacks  by  insects  or  bacteria,  and 
word.  Sole  leather  is  still  made  by  harmful  to  the  hides.  The  method 
the  ancient  vegetable  tanning  meth-  of  vegetable  tanning  takes  six 
od.  and  it  still  takes  a  long  time  to  months  at  the  most,  hut  if  the  hides 
convert  hides  into  flexible,  long-  are  lighter  in  weight  less  time  is  re¬ 
wearing  sole  leather.  But  laws  of  quired.  Chrome  leather  made  from 
chemistry  now  rule  its  production  the  same  hides  would  require  from 
and  modern  sole  leathers  are  of  far  two  to  ten  days,  and  combination 
superior  quality  to  the  old  products,  tannage  of  vegetable  and  chrome  a 
About  1850  tanners  began  using  period  of  time  between  that  required 
“leaching”  extracts  made  of  strong  for  the  other  two.  All  of  these 
solutions  of  ground  hemlock  and  oak  methods  are  used  for  making  sole 
bark  which  were  substituted  for  the  leather  but  full  vegetable  sole  leath- 
cruder  method  of  alternating  layers  er  has  been  found  more  resistant  to 
of  hide  and  oak  bark  witli  water  water,  firmer,  with  less  tendency  to 
poured  over  the  whole  in  the  wooden  slip.  Chrome  sole  leather,  however, 
vats.  Union  leather  was  first  pro-  wears  longer,  and  combination 
duced  in  this  period,  a  combination  tanned  leathers — combination  of  oak 
of  oak  and  hemlock  tannages,  and  and  chrome,  or  union  and  chrome — 
the  term  is  used  to  this  day  for  des-  are  in  many  ways  superior  to  the 
ignating  similar  types  of  sole  leather,  other  two  types. 

In  addition  to  the  barks  of  oak  There  is  a  market  for  each  of 
and  hemlock,  tanners  have  discov-  these  types  of  sole  leather.  While 
ered  other  vegetable  products  rich  in  rigidity  in  both  sole  and  upper  has 
tannin  for  making  new  tanning  ex-  for  many  years  been  considered 
tracts.  They  use  astringent  disin-  beneficial,  it  is  now  recognized  that 
fectant  solutions  in  the  beam  house  flexibility  in  the  sole  and  forepart 
and  synthetic  fat  liquors.  A  modern  with  rigidity  in  the  backpart  makes 
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for  a  more  comfortable,  a  more  sci¬ 
entific  and  a  longer  wearing  shoe. 
This  characteristic  of  flexibility 
allied  with  strength  and  the  quality 
of  jx)rosity  explain  the  high  favor 
always  accorded  sole  leather  for  the 
bottom  of  the  shoe. 

Sole  leather  is  purchased  by  the 
shoe  manufacturer  uncut,  in  the 
form  of  finished  hides  in  a  few  cases, 
but  the  popular  practice  of  today  is 
to  buy  soles  already  cut  in  si/.c 
ranges  for  men’s  and  women’s  shoes, 
with  allowance  for  trimming  and 
variations  of  last  shapes. 

The  term  “iron”  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  weight  or  thickness  of  a  sole 
is  based  on  the  unit  of  1/48  of  an 
inch.  In  other  words  a  seven-iron 
sole  is  7 /48ths  of  an  inch  thick 
while  a  nine-iron  sole  is  9/48ths  of 
an  inch.  Other  methods  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  sole  leatlier  are 
used  by  the  manufacturing  Init  in>t 
by  the  retail  trade. 

No  substitute  can  do  the  job  of 
the  leather  sole.  And  to  contribute 
to  its  longer  wearing  qualities  there 
are  special  new  processes,  some  of 
them  practiced  by  the  tanners,  many 
of  them  by  the  shoe  manufacturers. 

Treating  Soles  to  make  tlipm 
wear  longer  is  practiced  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before.  But  it  is 
still  true  today,  as  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  will  be  twenty-five 
years  from  now,  that  good  sole 
leather  is  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  the  hides  from  which  it  is  tanned, 
and  on  the  section  of  the  hide  from 
which  the  sole  is  cut.  Long-wear¬ 
ing,  flexible,  resilient  sole  leather 
comes  from  that  part  of  the  hide 
which  covered  center  cuts  of  the 
choicest  meat.  Loose-fibred  sections 
of  the  hide  produce  sole  leather  of 
lower  grades.  These  loose-fibred 
soles  are  liable  to  become  spongy 
when  wet,  and  the  sole  will  lose  its 
shape.  For  just  such  soles  the  new 
treatments  in  use  today  are  advo¬ 
cated  .since  they  increase  the  wear¬ 
ing  quality,  make  the  soles  impervi¬ 
ous  to  the  action  of  moisture,  and 
keep  the  leather  properly  lubricated 
for  flexibility  and  resiliency.  These 
processes  are  utilized  by  the  tanners 
and  shoe  manufacturers  on  sole 
leather,  by  the  consumer  or  retailer 
on  finished  shoes. 

Waterproofing  of  both  upper  and 
sole  leathers  is  another  develop¬ 
ment.  and  this  has  become  more  im¬ 
portant  in  recent  years  for  men’s 
winter  shoes,  since  men  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  overshoe.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  for  ski  shoes  and  other  win¬ 


ter  sports  footwear,  for  hunting 
boots  and  golf  shoes. 

Sole  leather  for  specific  processes 
presents  a  special  problem  today, 
and  the  sole  leather  tanner  and  the 
manufacturer  of  shoes  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  develop  the  type  of  sole  best 
suited  to  the  process  of  making.  Ce¬ 
mented  shoes  offered  a  vexing  prob¬ 
lem  at  first  since  regular  types  of 
sole  leather  did  not  adhere  as  well 
as  they  might.  Today  special  emul¬ 
sion  agents  treat  soles  that  are  to  be 
used  for  cement  shoes,  and  add  lo 
their  resiliency  and  flexibility,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  make  them 
easier  to  work.  Undoubtedly  the 
sole  leather  tanners  will  develop  su¬ 
perior  leathers  for  these  processes, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  compounds  and  emul¬ 
sions  and  liquids  for  treating  soles, 
we  will  see  improved  products  for 
modern  shoemaking. 

Rubber  and 
Composition  Soles 

The  present  importance  of  sports 
slioes  in  lower  price  ranges  has 
created  a  tremendous  new  field  for 
composition  soles  of  many  types. 

Crepe  rubber  soles  are  made 
from  crepe  sheets  of  pure  rubber, 
are  very  light  in  weight,  yet  lose 
shape  quickly  and  are  not  used  on 
shoes  of  better  grades. 

Gum  soles  are  made  of  pure  rub¬ 
ber  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
vulcanizing  material,  wear  very  well, 
with  a  light  yet  firm  tread,  and  are 
used  principally  for  gymnasium, 
basketball  and  other  active  sports 
shoes  of  this  type.  It  is  much  more 
expensive  than  the  crepe  rubber 
sole. 

Fiberized  soles  are  made  in  a 
number  of  processes  by  moulding 
under  heat  and  pressure  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  fiber,  crude  rubber  and 
vulcanizing  agents.  One  new  type 
shows  the  fiber  impregnated  with 
rubber  at  right  angles  to  the  tread, 
forming  a  corded  bottom.  This  is 
higher  in  cost  but  gives  unusually 
long  service. 

A  new  felted  fiber  sole  is  made 
with  latex,  and  is  obtainable  in 
colors  to  match  or  contrast  with 
shoe  leathers,  an  important  feature 
for  sports  footwear.  This  felted  fibre 
sole  is  waterproof,  non-slipping  and 
extremely  light  in  weight.  It  is  used 
on  high  grade  women’s  shoes  as  well 
as  on  men’s  shoes,  but  its  cost  makes 
it  prohibitive  for  the  lower  grades 
of  footwear. 


Another  new  type  for  men’s  and 
women’s  “deck  shoes”  is  a  sole  of 
rope  treated  with  a  vulcanizing  agent 
which  makes  it  very  light  in  weight 
and  extremely  practical  for  actual 
yachting  wear  or  for  any  sports  that 
require  a  non-slipping  sole  on  a  wet 
surface.  These  soles  are  used  on 
higher-priced  sports  shoes.  Bright 
colors  in  latex  crepe,  in  composition, 
and  felted  fil)er  have  been  recently 
developed  by  enterprising  maimfac- 
turers,  and  are  decorative  and  smart 
for  sandals  and  summer  si>ort.s 
shoes.  The  colors  match  the  pojiular 
striped  fabrics  and  colored  leathers 
so  popular  for  resort  and  vacation 
wear. 

Lining  Leathers 

Lining  leathers  are  made  of 
lambskins  and  sheepskins  in  the 
lower  price  range,  cabrettas  and 
gr)atskins  in  higher  price  ranges. 
They  are  usually  vegetable  or 
chrome  tanned,  but  a  few  special 
linings,  alum  tanned,  are  produced 
for  gold  or  silver  kid  leathers  which 
tarnish  from  the  action  of  the 
chrome  salts  in  chrome  tanned 
leather. 

Lining  leather  is  used  in  the  shoe 
to  form  a  soft,  smooth  walking  sur¬ 
face.  It  lines  the  hack  part  of  the 
shoe,  sometimes  the  forepart  as  well, 
and  makes  the  sock  lining. 

Fashion  has  created  a  number  of 
innovations  in  leather  linings.  The 
popularity  of  sun-tan  hosiery  led  to 
the  use  of  light  taupe,  fawn,  grey 
and  white  linings  for  women’s  shoes, 
since  these  would  never  stain  the 
stockings.  In  place  of  white  linings 
to  match  white  shoes,  high-grade 
manufacturers  use  linings  colored  a 
light  russet  to  match  the  stocking. 
Pale  pastels  of  blue,  pink,  yellow  or 
green  are  used  for  sandals. 

Lining  leather  of  goatskins,  cab¬ 
rettas  or  lambskins  may  be  printed 
in  an  all-over  design  by  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  indelible  and  will  not 
mark  the  stocking,  and  which  adds 
a  charming  finish  to  the  beautiful 
models  for  women.  Sock  linings 
pinked  or  perforated  around  the 
edge  are  a  recent  innovation  in 
sandals  that  are  open-shank  and 
show  this  part  of  the  shoe  that  is 
usually  hidden.  Natural  light  tan 
color  calf  linings,  needle  perfed,  are 
used  in  more  expensive  men’s  shoes. 

All  of  these  new  developments  in 
what  was  once  a  very  basic,  staple 
business  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
alert  tanners  of  lining  leathers. 
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History  of  Shoemaking 

T  . 

J.HE  first  shoes  of  which 
we  have  record  were  made  of  woven 
strips  of  pajiyrus  or  hide  secured  on 
the  foot  by  thongs.  Shoemakers  of 
Egypt  also  made  sandals  of  gazelle 
skin  tanned  rose  pink  in  color. 
Skins  of  animals  were  tanned  from 
the  earliest  times  and  fashioned  by 
the  shoemakers  into  foot  coverings. 
The  Hittites,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Egyptians  wore  sandals  or  high 
b<^ts  made  of  skins  tanned  by  an¬ 
cient  methods  in  pits  and  urns.  An¬ 
cient  Norsemen,  princes  of  India, 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses,  priests 
and  rulers  of  Mayan  and  Aztec  le¬ 
gends,  all  wore  foot  coverings  intri¬ 
cately  made.  I'he  shoemakers  very 
early  banded  together  in  trade 
groups  and  guilds.  Often  they  were 
under  royal  patronage  since  theirs 
was  an  art  and  a  trade  dedicated  to 
the  upper  strata  of  society. 

The  word  “shoe”  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  “sceo.”  The 
original  French  word  for  shoe  is 
“chaussure,”  which  became  “chan¬ 
cer”  when  it  was  carried  over  into 
England  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
poet  Chaucer  of  the  14th  century 
came  from  a  family  of  shoemakers. 
The  old  name  for  shoemaker,  “Cord- 
wainer”  or  “Cordovanner”  was  de¬ 
rived  from  Cordova,  where  the  first 
fine  leathers  were  tanned. 

Tracing  back  still  further  in  his¬ 
tory  we  find  the  derivation  of  other 
terms  still  used  in  the  shoe  industry. 
The  Egyptian  Tab-teb  was  a  sandal, 
but  the  word  sandal  applied  to  all 
types  of  buckled  and  buttoned  shoes 
made  of  broad  strips  fitted  to  a  sole, 
comes  from  the  Greek,  “sandalon.” 
Embellishing  the  shoe  was  part  of 
the  art  of  shoemaking  from  ancient 
times  to  our  modern  day.  Colored 
pigments,  gilding,  tooling,  were  all 
part  of  this  art  of  decoration. 

Then  as  the  ancient  types  of  shoes 
were  given  up  for  ankle  high  boots, 
these  in  turn  were  ornamented  with 
pigments,  cut  out  in  lattice  effect, 
fastened  with  thongs  or  latchets. 
The  making  of  mailed  footwear  to 
wear  with  armor,  and  various  types 
of  articulated  “fighting  shoes”  also 
developed  as  an  art.  Shoemakers  in 
the  centuries  adopted  the  fashions 
of  Norman  boots  .and  Saxon  boots, 
chaucers,  poulaines  and  crackowes 


of  the  early  14th  century,  made  with 
very  long  pointed  toes,  the  poulaines 
with  bells  on  the  tips.  Buckled  shoes 
had  been  known  in  Rome,  but  they 
did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
England  until  1376.  Thongs,  laces 
and  latchets  were  the  means  of  fast¬ 
ening  the  shoe  securely  on  the  foot. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  shoe¬ 
making  the  tanners,  the  curriers  and 
the  shoe  makers  were  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes.  Later  the  cob¬ 
bler  became  another  factor  but  his 
trade  was  never  recognized  as  equal 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  shoe¬ 
maker.  The  London  Cordwainers, 
including  tanners,  curriers,  leather 
dressers  and  shoemakers  were 


known  as  a  trade  group  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  Tanners 
moved  into  the  towns  from  the  for¬ 
ests  where  they  had  first  worked. 
By  1500  under  the  Tudors,  the  cord¬ 
wainers,  the  tanners,  the  cobblers, 
were  all  recognized  in  their  individu¬ 
al  trade  companies.  Literature  of 
Shakespeare’s  time  —  writings  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  shoemaker’s 
son.  RolK'rt  Greene  from  a  Norwich 
family  of  cordwainers,  Tliomas 
Na.she.  even  the  Bard  himself  who 
lived  in  Silver  Street,  London,  a  step 
away  from  the  stalls  of  the  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  shoemakers,  are  rich  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  shoemakers  and  their  craft. 

On  the  Continent  corporations 
and  companies  of  tanners,  cordwain¬ 
ers  and  cobblers  had  banners,  arms 
and  seals  as  early  as  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  Saints  Crispin  and  Crispianus 
figured  in  their  emblems.  The  great 
German  mystic.  Jakob  Boehme, 
1575-1624,  was  a  shoemaker,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tichlxjrne,  a  shoemaker, 
in  1656  l)ecame  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

There  were  journeyman  shoemak¬ 
ers  or  cordwainers  who  traveled 
from  village  to  village,  often  taking 
on  apprentices  who  later  l)ecame 
shoemakers  in  their  own  right.  These 
same  conditions  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  on  the  Continent.  But  there 
was  another  similarity  about  men  of 
the  trade — they  were  fond  of  singing 
and  making  music,  and  were  notable 
for  their  ability  to  read!  Under  the 
Tudors,  shoemaking  flourished  and 
there  were  any  number  of  successful 
cordwainers,  with  twenty  to  sixty 
apprentices,  all  dressed  in  special 
liveries  of  rich  cloths. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  wore 
brogues  made  of  deerskins,  called 
pampooties  on  the  Gaelic  islands, 
cuarans  in  the  Scottish  highlands 
and  rcvilins  in  the  lowlands.  Two¬ 
horned  shoes,  duck-billed  shoes, 
pantouffles,  slashed  leather  shoes 
with  broad  shallow  toes,  were  among 
the  fashions  produced  by  the  shoe¬ 
makers.  Then  as  now,  ideas  for 
these  new  patterns  were  taken  back 
and  forth,  from  Italy  and  Spain  and 
France,  by  the  rich  patrons,  the 
nobles,  the  cordwainers  themselves, 
traveling  from  England  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  back. 

Velvet  “moyles”  copied  from  Ital¬ 
ian  fashions,  were  worn  by  ladies  in 
Queen  Mary’s  reign,  also  pinsons 
with  thin  soles,  and  trimmed  with 
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Arms  of  the  London  eordwuiners. 


buckles.  These  went  out  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  shoes  with  higher  heels 
fastened  on  the  foot  with  huge  roses 
of  ribbon.  Chopines  from  Italy  now 
Itecame  the  problem  of  the  shoe¬ 
maker.  These  were  shoes  made  of 
fine  silks  or  leathers  raised  on  a  four 
or  five  inch  platform  of  painted 
wood.  They  were  devised  to  protect 
the  foot  and  the  shoe  from  mud,  but 
their  life  was  very  short  since  the 
fashion  was  ridiculed  by  everyone 
except  the  wearers. 

These  few  examples  are  mentioned 
to  indicate  the  important  part  played 
by  fashion  and  the  caprices  of  fash¬ 
ionable  folk  through  the  15th,  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  like  the  17th,  served  to  give 
cordwainers  of  the  Continent  and 
England  the  opportunity  to  perfect 
daintily  soled  ladies’  shoes  and  dress 
shoes  for  men,  but  it  also  gave  them 
a  new  craft  of  top  boots,  cavalier 
boots,  soldier  boots,  made  of  heavy 
stuffed  leathers. 


All  through  these  centuries  the 
cordwainer  worked  everything  by 
hand.  Sitting  at  his  bench  he  cut, 
sewed,  lasted  and  finished  the  shoe. 
“One-man”  custom  made  welts  are 
still  made  today  but  they  are  made 
by  artists  who  are,  alas,  few  in  num- 
lx“r.  These  are  still  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  shf)es  in  the  world. 

Imagine  the  old  stitchman  of  the 
18th  century  sitting  at  his  bench. 
He  has  an  outlitie  of  the  fo<)t  size 
of  his  customer,  and  he  ])atiently 
cuts  the  leather  according  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  i)attern  that  has  been  ordered. 
'I'he  sole  size  is  his  only  indication 
of  the  shoe  size  the  client  actually 
wears,  so  he  carves  out  a  special 
wood  last  over  which  he  can  shape 
the  upper. 

Perhaps  his  lady  customer  wants 
the  lining  to  match  her  dress,  so  he 
stitches  the  silk  lining  to  the  upper 
and  then  tacks  the  upper  to  the 
last.  If  he  has  learned  the  “turn” 
method  he  tacks  it  lining  side  out. 
after  he  has  moulded  the  sole  to  the 
last ;  if  he  is  making  a  hand-welt  he 
sews  the  welt  strip  all  around  to  the 
pattern  of  the  upper.  He  has  just  been 
making  low-heel  pinsons  for  another 
customer,  but  this  new  shoe  is  to  be 
made  with  a  higher  heel,  so  he  in¬ 
serts  a  piece  of  leather  for  a  shank, 
to  make  it  hold  its  curved  shape. 
Then  he  fills  the  bottom  of  the  shoe 
enclosed  by  the  welt  strip,  with  shav¬ 
ings  from  the  currier  shop.  Finally 
he  stitches  the  outer  sole  to  the  welt 
with  flax  or  linen  thread  by  means 
of  a  square  awl.  Notice  that  the 
old-time  stitchman  sexved  the  upper 
and  lining  to  tlie  welt,  but  he 
stitched  the  sole.  Shoes  liand-sewn, 
and  hand-stitched  today  are  rare  in¬ 
deed.  Hand  turns  do  not  mean 
hand  sewn  or  hand  stitched. 


Medieval  »ihoeniukers. 


These  identical  operations  are  fol¬ 
lowed  today,  but  they  are  done  with 
the  aid  of  machines.  Most  of  them 
were  invented  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  19tli  century,  but 
the  first  one  invented  by  Lyman  R. 
Illake  in  1858  is  now  known  as  the 
McKay  process  lK‘cause  Gordon 
McKay  purcha.sed  the  patent  rights 
from  Blake.  In  England  they  were 
already  using  rivets  and  pegs  as  in¬ 
troduced  from  America,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  processes  repre.senting 
almost  as  revolutionary  an  event  as 
the  introduction  of  the  McKay  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  Goodyear  machines 
in  1872.  By  this  time  the  American 
shoe  industry  was  launched  as  one 
of  the  more  promising  trades  of  the 
country,  and  the  possibilities  for  vol¬ 
ume  production  liegan  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  The  Mills  turn  machine,  the 
McKay,  the  Goodyear,  and  in  small¬ 
er  volume  the  rivet  and  peg  pro¬ 
cesses,  were  all  employed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  factories.  Eventually  the  Amer¬ 
ican  machines  were  in  use  in  every 
European  nation  where  shoes  were 
manufactured.  But  it  has  only  been 
in  the  20th  century  that  European 
factories  have  functioned  on  the 
gigantic  volume  scale  of  American 
and  English  factories. 

American  sewing  machines  helped 
to  revolutionize  the  shoe  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  and  finally  in  the 
80’s  came  the  development  of  chrome 
tanning  by  an  American  tanner 
which  cut  down  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  tanning  skins  and  hides 
and  again  the  industry  received  a 
new’  impetus.  It  is  interesting  to  us 
to  realize  that  all  of  these  monu¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  industry  came 
about  as  the  result  of  American  in¬ 
ventive  genius. 


Old  window  detail  — a  bootmaker’s  apprentice  at  work. 
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PART  ONE 


Modern  Shoemaking 

Different  methods  of  making 
shoes  are  indicative  of  the  wide 
variety  of  types  of  footwear  in  de¬ 
mand  today.  These  various  process¬ 
es  are  all  in  use  because  they  serve 
each  an  important  purpose  for  the 
making  of  different  grades  of  shoes, 
and  for  the  different  classifications 
necessary  in  producing  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  various  processes  when  you 
examine  shoes  casually.  The  lay¬ 
man  can  make  nothing  of  those  little 
tell-tale  signs  that  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  expert.  Yet  these  same  ex¬ 
perts  are  often  confused  when  tln'v 
are  shown  three  shoes  almost  iden¬ 
tical  in  appearance.  You  will  se« 
them  examining  the  edges,  the  sole*, 
the  welt,  if  there  is  one,  then  thev 
lift  the  sock  lining  inside  and  looix 
at  the  insole.  The  answer  is  often 
found  there. 

The  only  things  you  must  know 
about  the  different  processes  of  mak¬ 
ing  shoes  are  the  elementary  facts 
alxuit  each  method.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  your  merchandise 
you  will  he  interested  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  shoes  are  made.  But 
unless  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  modern  shoe  factory  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  visualize  a  pair 
of  shoes  progressing  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  stage  to  the  treeing  room.  l\e- 
memher  however,  that  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  shoes  always  means  hvo 
units,  two  units  that  must  look  alike. 
Consider  that  there  are  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  opera¬ 
tions  on  each  shoe,  and  for  the  pair 
of  shoes  that  makes  two  hundred  to 
six  hundred.  Then  compare  the 
price  of  hats,  sold  in  single  units  to 
men.  and  the  price  of  millinery  sold 
in  single  units  to  women,  with  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  sold  to  men 
and  women.  You  can  readily  ap¬ 
preciate  the  extra  value  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  in  a  pair  of  shoes. 

By  means  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  described  here  a  record 
production  was  established  in  19d.S 
of  383,761,000  pairs  of  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes.  This 
is  larger  than  the  production  figures 
for  1929,  but  the  dollar  volume  is 
less,  because  the  average  price  level 
of  1935  was  lower  than  that  of  1929. 
These  statistics  are  important  in 
connection  with  processes  because 
tbe  methods  of  making  lower  price 
shoes  for  volume*  consumption  are 
more  important  than  they  ever  were. 


while  the  more  costly  methods  of 
making  shoes  represent  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  production  vol¬ 
ume.  For  this  reason  we  classify 
processes  in  grades,  in  order  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  relative  importance  of  each 
in  actual  shoe  production. 

Processes  for  Making 
Volume  Shoes 

Time  and  labor  must  be  saved  to 
produce  shoes  of  the  specific  price 
ranges  that  mean  volume.  When 
machines  were  first  introduced 
they  saved  the  long  hours  required 
for  lasting  and  stitching,  by  hand 
tcork. 

Pegged  and  Screw  methods 
which  created  such  an  upheaval  in 
England  in  the  50's  are  today  used 
only  in  making  work  shoes.  The 
year  1935  saw  a  slight  increase  in 
the  use  of  these  inexpensive  pro¬ 
cesses  because  of  the  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  for  work  shoes.  The  lasts  for 
each  are  steel-bottomed,  insoles  are 
tacked  to  the  last  and  uppers  pulled 
over.  Shoes  are  lasted  by  tacks 
driven  close  together  through  both 
insole  and  upper  against  the  steel 
bottom  of  the  last.  Heavy  outsoles 
are  stitched  around  edge  to  resemble 
a  welt  stitch  then  tacked  to  bottom, 
moulded  to  shape  of  last,  then 
clinched  with  tacks  right  through  to 
the  steel  bottom  last.  The  last  is 
then  removed  (these  shoes  do  not 
remain  very  long  on  the  last  as  in 
lietter  grades)  and  the  shoe  upper, 
insole  and  outsole  are  riveted  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  l)eechwood  pegs 
driven  at  the  rate  of  350  per  minute, 
or  by  the  standard  screw  machine 
which  feeds  a  continuous  thread  of 
screw  wire  into  the  sole  and  through 
insole  and  edge  of  upper.  Heels  are 
then  attached,  and  finishing  opera¬ 
tions  complete  the  making  of  these 
shoes. 

The  McKay  Process  revolution¬ 
ized  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and 
it  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular 
methods  of  making,  footwear.  The 
insole  is  tacked  to  tlie  l)ottom  of  the 
last  temporarily  to.  keep  it  in  posi¬ 
tion.  then  as  the  upper  attached  to 
the  lining  is  pulled  over  the  last,  it 
is  lasted  permanently  by  means  of 
tacks  which  penetrate  right  through 
the  insole  and  become  permanently 
embedded  Ijecause  the  tips  come  in 
contact  with  the  steel  lx)ttom  of  the 
last.  The  original  tacks  have  been 
withdrawn  and  the  shoes  are  left 
on  the  lasts  for  a  period  before  they 
are  prepared  for  the  soling.  Then 


the  lasts  are  taken  out,  the  McKay 
“seam”  or  chain  stitch  passes 
through  outsole,  upper,  lining  and 
insole  between  lasting  tacks  and  in¬ 
sole  edge.  McKay  shoes  require  a 
special  process  of  leveling  the  inside 
by  pressure  to  smooth  out  the  sur¬ 
face.  Sock  linings  provide  a  com¬ 
fortable  foot  surface  when  the  shoe 
is  completed.  If  you  lift  this  sock 
lining  from  the  forepart  you  can  see 
the  clinched  in  line  of  soling  tacks 
and  the  McKay  stitch. 

The  Littleway  Lockstitch  differs 
from  the  McKay  since  there  are  no 
tacks  used  in  lasting  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  tack  points  on  the  insole 
surface.  In  place  of  tacks  are  fine 
wire  staples  which  unite  upper  and 
lining  with  insole,  and  so  ingenious 
is  the  method  that  the  wire  staple  is 
fed  by  the  machine  so  that  it  re¬ 
verses  inside  the  insole  and  does  not 
come  through  to  the  surface  next 
the  foot.  In  addition  to  the  staples 
the  Littleway  lockstitch  is  used  in 
jdace  of  the  chainstitch  of  the 
McKay,  to  secure  outsole  to  insole 
and  upper.  This  lockstitch  alone  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  inside  of  the  insole,  as 
you  can  see  if  you  lift  the  sock  lin¬ 
ing.  The  lasts  used  for  Littleways 
are  not  steel  bottomed,  but  may  l)e 
jdated  on  heel  and  toe  only. 

The  Pre-Welt  Process  is  used  for 
making  infants’  and  children’s  shoes 
hut  it  is  practical  only  for  the  small 
size  runs  of  sizes  0  to  5  and  5  to  8. 
It  is  very  inexpensive  hut  has  no 
]dace  in  the  making  of  regulation 
shoes  since  lasting  cement  is  the 
only  means  of  securing  insole  to 
other  parts  of  the  shoe  and  it  will 
not  take  hard  wear.  A  very  light 
weight  insole  is  tacked  to  the  last, 
and  the  upper,  which  has  previously 
Iwen  attached  to  a  welt  by  means  of 
the  Puritan  Chain  stitch,  is  pulled 
ov'er  the  last  and  held  in  position 
with  tacks  until  the  cement  on  the 
insole  has  dried  sufficiently.  Felt 
fillers  are  used  to  equalize  bottoms 
and  the  outsole  is  attached  by  means 
of  the  Lockstitch  machine.  These 
shoes  often  have  no  sock  linings, 
since  there  is  no  need  for  them. 

The  Stitchdown  Process  is  an 
ancient  method  of  making  shoes  but 
it  has  been  much  simplified  by  the 
help  of  machines.  In  its  simplest 
form,  originally  employed  for  sand¬ 
als,  the  upper  was  stitched  down  to 
the  outsole,  which  extended  out  like 
a  welt  and  the  edges  of  the  upper 
turned  out  on  this  flange.  This  was 
a  single-sole  shoe  and  still  is,  with 
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the  stitching  extending  completely 
around  the  edge.  It  is  best  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  infants’  shoes  and  adult 
beach  and  play  sandals.  If  you  were 
to  set  out  today  to  make  a  shoe  for 
yourself,  as  many  groups  of  leather 
craft  workers  do,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  single  sole  stitchdown 
type. 

Rut  there  are  two-sole  and  tliree- 
sole  stitchdowns  as  well,  and  while 
these  are  more  complex  than  single 
soles,  and  cost  more,  they  make  ideal 
types  for  children’s  shoes,  and  are 
often  used  as  constructions  for  men’s 
and  women’s  sports  types.  Two- 
sole  stitchdowns  are  made  with  out- 
sole  and  a  mid-sole  which  also  serves 
as  insole.  A  narrow  strip  of  welting 
is  stitched  completely  around  the 
edge  of  the  shoe,  with  lockstitch 
which  unites  outsole,  insole,  lining 
and  upper  (all  forming  a  sort  of 
lip  extension  around  the  shoe)  by 
means  of  the  Goodyear  lockstitcli 
machine. 

The  three-sole  type  is  made  with 
insole,  mid-sole  and  outsole,  tipjx^r 
and  lining  are  drawn  down  when 
lasted  with  edges  out  over  the  lay¬ 
ers  of  sole,  as  in  the  single  sole  type. 
Like  the  two-sole  type  this  method 
unites  insole  and  upper  and  lining 
by  means  of  new  thread  stitching, 
■pr  in  some  cases  wire  staple  lasting. 
Rut  it  also  unites  the  other  parts 
with  the  mid-sole  in  the  three-sole 
type,  then  later,  outsoles  are  seatred 
by  means  of  the  Goodyear  lock¬ 
stitch,  applied  as  for  the  two-sole, 
to  pass  through  a  narrow  strip  of 
Avelting,  the  upper,  mid-sole  and  out¬ 
sole.  No  sock  lining  is  required  in 
a  stitchdowm  since  the  inside  of  the 


OUTlOl*  u>»||| 


Single-sole  Stitrhdown. 

shoe  is  perfectly  smooth.  You  might 
confuse  this  type  with  a  welt  con¬ 
struction  unless  you  note  strip  of 
welting  stitched  on  top  without  ex¬ 
tending  under  insole  upper. 

Rubber  Footicear  has  become  so 
important  in  volume  sales  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  salespeople  need 
to  know  the  quality  points  that  are 
stressed  by  the  better  makers. 

1.  Lasts  have  lieen  vastly  im¬ 
proved,  and  include  all  heel  heights 
for  women’s  shoes,  special  athletic 
lasts  for  the  specialty  shoes,  foot- 
conforming  lasts  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  special  lasts  for  overshoes.  The 
sub-standard  rubber  shoe  is  still 
made  over  ill-fitting  lasts. 

2.  Good  quality  canvas  of  sturdy 
construction,  yet  made  in  the  .spe¬ 
cial  double  tensile  pull  characteri.stic 
of  good  shoe  fabrics  is  used  in  bet¬ 
ter  grades. 

3.  New  rubber  compounds  and 
new  types  of  adhesives  provide 
greater  comfort,  snugger  fit  and  a 
trend  to  lighter  construction. 


3-Sole  Stitrhdown. 

The  new  interest  in  special  types 
of  rubber  soled  footwear  made  with 
leather  uppers,  for  sports  wear  has 
created  an  entirely  new  type  of  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  rubl)er  footwear  trade. 
The  soles  are  vulcanized  crepe  rub¬ 
ber.  and  the  shoes  may  be  plain  or 
perforated  in  sueded  and  rough  flesh 
finishes  on  splits  and  sides.  For 
women  there  are  sandals  and  ox¬ 
fords  for  summer  wear  or  home 
wear,  made  in  plain  colors  or  novel¬ 
ty  pattern  printed  fabrics. 

Shoes  made  in  the  factories  s^ie- 
cializing  in  these  types  of  footwear 
are  much  less  costly  to  produce  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  pass  through  the 
various  stages  of  manufacture  neces 
sary  for  other  constructions.  The 
stitchdown  method  is  sometimes 
used  for  women’s  and  men’s  sand¬ 
als,  but  these  types  are  made  with 
composition  insoles  and  outsoles. 
The  true  vulcanized  rubber  process, 
as  used  also  for  overshoes,  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  one,  but  it  is  carried  out 
entirely  by  machinery. 


LOCKSTITCH  UNITING  OUTSOU.  INSOLE, 
LINING,  UPPER  AND  WELT 
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Processes  for  Medium 
Priced  and  Higher 
Priced  Shoes 

The  following  methods  of  shoe¬ 
making  require  great  skill  and  ex¬ 
pert  supervision  in  every  stage  of 
the  manufacturing  and  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  fine  quality  footwear  at 
moderate  prices.  They  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  making  of  extremely 
low-priced  volume  shoes  yet  tliey 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  bulk 
of  production  of  grades  within  the 
popular  price  ranges. 

The  Goodyear  Welt  Process  has 
always  been  in  high  repute  since 
Charles  Goodyear  introduced  his 
new  machine  in  1872,  supplanting 
the  hand-stitched  bench  welt  whicli 
was  the  finest  construction  known  to 
old  cordwainers.  A  hand-stitched 
custom  welt  is  still  the  finest  shoe 
construction  but  a  Goodyear  well 
has  many  of  its  good  features,  and 
it  brings  a  fine  type  of  comfortable 
footwear  within  the  reach  of  the 
millions. 

Welt  shoes  are  so  much  more 
important  now  than  they  have  been 
for  decades  in  women’s  fashion 
types,  that  you  should  understand 
the  unique  features  of  their  con- 
construction.  Manufacturers  are 
making  feather-weight  welts  today 
as  well  as  heavy  s]x)rts  types.  Men’s 
shoes  are  featured  in  every  weight 
of  welt  construction.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  wearers  of  welts  comes 
from  the  method  of  double  seaming, 
providing  for  a  perfectly  smooth 
clear  inside  surface,  and  from  the 
foot  protection  provided  by  insole 
and  out  sole. 

Welt  lasts  have  iron  plates  only 
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Goodyear  Welt. 


on  the  heel.  The  insole  is  tacked 
temporarily  to  the  last,  and  the 
upper  and  lining  pulled  over  the 
last,  then  the  welting  is  stitched 
right  through  the  upper  but  forms 
a  flat  seam  on  a  minute  raised  rib 
of  the  innersole,  away  from  the  area 
of  tread,  and  invisible  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  shoe.  Yes,  the  machine 
makes  this  remarkable  inseam,  and 
the  outsole  is  attached  to  the  welt 
by  another  seam  of  lockstitching  and 
this  is  called  the  outseam. 

Previously,  of  course,  a  filler  has 
been  put  in,  made  of  cork,  between 
insole  and  outsole.  The  strong 
threads  used  for  the  stitching  are  of 
special  weights  for  the  two  types 
and  are  heavily  waxed,  so  that  the 
threads  are  locked  in  by  the  solidify¬ 
ing  of  the  wax. 

The  flexibility  of  the  welt  shoe 
is  determined  by  the  choice  of  sole 
leather  as  much  as  the  grade  of 
filler,  and  by  the  careful  precision 
in  each  operation.  So-called  “fash¬ 
ion-welts”  are  made  with  flexible, 
light-weight  inner  soles  and  out- 
soles,  have  trimmed  edges,  and  spe¬ 
cial  materials  for  filler.  They  may 
Ik?  made  with  leather  lining  and  no 
doubler  or  with  light  weight  doub¬ 
lers  and  drills  which  contribute  to 
their  light,  dainty  appearance.  Here 
is  one  reason  why  you  cannot  al¬ 
ways  distinguish  the  welt  shoe  by 
the  welting — it  may  be  trimmed 
close  or  beveled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  almost  invisible. 

Many  welt  shoes  have  no  sock 
linings  e.xcept  at  the  back  part,  so 
the  easiest  way  to  find  out  if  a  shoe 
is  a  welt  is  to  look  inside — no  tacks, 
no  stitching  of  any  kind,  a  perfectly 
smof)th  .surface  of  carefully  moulded 
insole,  ^’ou  will  recall  that  the  tacks 
were  driven  temporarily,  then  with- 
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Turn. 


drawn  after  welt  was  sewn  so  the 
shoe  is  held  together  entirely  by  the 
two  seams,  which  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  foot. 

A  new  welt  system  has  recently 
been  introduced  which  achieves  a 
remarkable  lightness  and  flexibility 
in  the  forepart  with  strength  in  the 
backj)art.  This  is  the  single-sole 
welt  made  by  means  of  special  ma¬ 
chines  which  cut  outsoles  and  in¬ 
soles  from  one  piece  of  sole  leather 
with  a  raised  plateau  through  the 
ball  tread  of  the  outsole  matched  to 
the  insole  channeled  out  in  the  same 
area.  The  ingenuity  of  this  method 
makes  it  possible  to  utilize  stitched 
or  cemented  construction,  each  by 
single  lasting.  In  the  case  of  a 
stitched  shoe,  skeletonized  insole  is 
tacked  to  the  last,  upper  is  lasted 
down,  welt  is  stitched  through  upper 
to  insole  forming  characteristic  flat 
seam,  outsole  is  stitched  to  welt  and 
interlocks  smoothly  with  insole.  This 
method  produces  a  shoe  as  light  as 
a  turn  by  the  single  lasting  method, 
and  in  .some  factories  it  can  be  made 
with  such  perfection  as  to  resemble 
a  custom  welt. 

The  Turn  Shoe  Process  is  very 
old  and  consists  of  .sewing  upper  and 
sole  together  on  the  xvrong  side, 
then  re-lasting  with  shoe  turned 
right  side  out.  Construction  by  the 
turn  method  requires  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  lasters,  and  even  by 
aid  of  machinery  the  actual  turning 
of  the  shoe  and  re-lasting  must  be 
done  by  hand  operation. 

The  Goodyear  turn  machine  was 
perfected  by  Charles  Goodyear.  He 
followed  out  the  invention  of  a  New 
York  craftsman,  by  which  the  upper 
and  lining  could  be  tightly  stitched 
to  the  sole.  This  shoe  has  no  insole, 
and  is  for  that  reason  very  light  and 
flexible.  The  sole  is  cut  to  the  re¬ 
quired  size — incidentally  the  choice 
of  sole  leather  for  weight  and  flexi¬ 
bility  is  extremely  important.  It  is 
then  prepared  with  a  shoulder 
around  the  edge  against  which  shoe 
will  be  lasted,  and  a  channel  where 
stitches  will  be  sunk. 

The  special  machine  has  a  curved 
needle  working  in  an  arc  and  thread 
is  thoroughly  coated  with  wax.  The 
needle  goes  through  shoe  lining  and 
upper  and  sole  and  emerges  in  the 
little  channel.  Sole  and  upper  have 
previously  been  tacked  to  last  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  stitch  formed  is  a 
chain  stitch  which  lies  flat  along  the 
edge  of  lining  which,  as  you  recall, 
is  on  the  outside.  Tacks  are  with- 
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drawn,  last  is  removed  and  the  shoe 
is  turned  right  side  out  and  relasted 
by  hand,  followed  by  heeling  and 
finishing  operations.  Lasting  and  re¬ 
lasting  require  the  greatest  skill — 
mean  pounding  edges  of  shoe  and 
sole,  and  actual  moulding  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  lines  of  the 
last. 

Expert  turn  craftsmen  have  spent 
years  learning  the  art — in  some 
New  York  factories  there  are  two 
or  three  generations  of  craftsmen 
from  one  family.  Naturally  this  type 
of  hand  labor  adds  to  tlie  cost  of 
the  shoes.  All  turn  shoes  require 
high  grade  materials,  counters, 
shanks,  soles  and  upper  leathers 
which  will  stand  up  under  the  work¬ 
ing  of  lasting  and  re-lasting,  and  a 
longer  period  of  “muling”  on  the 
lasts.  lint  the  hand-stitched,  hand- 
turn  shoe  is  particularly  noteworthy 
for  its  good  quality.  No  shorldy  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  used  in  this  hand¬ 
made  shoe  with  any  success. 

The  way  to  detect  a  turn  shoe  is 
to  lift  the  sock  lining  and  look  for 
a  line  of  stitching  along  the  edge  of 
the  lining.  If  it  is  a  chainstitch  it 
is  a  Goodyear  turn,  if  the  stitching 
is  one  single  line  it  is  a  hand-stitched 
or  hand-sewed  shoe. 

Cemented  Shoes.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  new  types  of  ce¬ 
ment  construction  show  an  astonish¬ 
ing  improvement  over  the  first 
methods  tried  out  years  ago.  Ce¬ 
mented  shoe  con.struction  as  it  is 
known  today  exemplifies  the  new 
approach  to  an  industrial  problem — 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  engineer, 
the  scientist,  the  chemist,  with  the 
producer.  The  results  of  this  co¬ 
operation  can  be  estimated  by  the 
growth  of  pairage  of  cement  con¬ 
structions  in  recent  years.  In  1935 
more  than  forty-five  million  pairs  of 
cemented  shoes  were  made,  and  the 
figures  for  1936  show  even  greater 
gains,  covering  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes. 

The  lasts  used  for  cement  pro¬ 
cesses  diflfer  from  ordinary  lasts  in 
that  they  are  invariably  sized  and 
scaled  on  new  standards  to  provide 
for  the  unique  method  of  lasting. 
All  cement  shoes  are  single  lasted, 
which  saves  time  and  labor. 

This  means  that  the  shoes  stay  on 
the  lasts  all  through  the  making, 
thus  insuring  that  the  finished  shoe 
will  be  a  perfect  mould  of  the  last 
shape,  which  means  they  keep  their 
shape  after  wear. 

There  has  been  a  definite  continui¬ 
ty  in  the  development  of  the  cement- 
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Left:  Sole  rementing  marhine. 

Right:  Attarhing  cemented  8ole>i. 

ed  shoe.  1.  Shoes  cement  lasted  and 
cement  soled ;  2.  Staple  or  tack 
lasted  foreparts  and  shanks,  cement¬ 
ed  sole;  3.  Staple  or  tack  lasted 
shanks  and  latex  lasted  foreparts; 
4.  Cemented  soles  on  welt-stitched 
constructions. 

This  construction  is  actually  a 
product  of  modern  science,  and  it 
must  Ik?  watched  through  every  op¬ 
eration  with  scientific  precision.  The 
materials  must  be  chosen  with  exact 
knowledge  of  their  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility  or  stiffness.  The  manufacturer 
cannot  afford  to  slight  one  detail  in 
the  shoe — filler,  outsole,  insole,  lin¬ 
ing.  counter,  upper — as  to  suitabili¬ 
ty  for  his  type  of  cement  process. 
-And  these  same  measuring  rules  for 
quality  must  be  applied  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  adhesives  that  run 
uniform  under  all  conditions. 

'I'he  new  single-sole  and  Silhou- 
welt  and  other  welt  stitched  types  of 
cement  process  give  very  flexible 
shoes:  shoes  made  with  latex  lasted 
foreparts  are  very  flexible;  shoes 
tack  or  staple  lasted  and  cement  soled 
arc  less  flexible.  Compo’s  Welded 
Welt  method  produces  beautiful 
shoes  for  men  and  women,  and 
.Sbiccas  and  Del-macs  are  superb 
examples  of  modern  shoemaking. 
Strictly  speaking  the  staple  or  tack 
lasted  cemented  types  belong  as 
much  in  the  volume  group  as  in  the 
moderate  price  group.  This  indi¬ 
cates  the  wide  diversity  in  the  ce¬ 
ment  methods  used  today,  and  their 
availability  in  as  wide  a  range  of 
prices. 

The  acceptance  of  the  newest 
methods  of  cement  construction  by 
the  makers  of  high  grade  shoes  rep¬ 
resents  the  finest  endorsement  of 
this  process.  These  manufacturers 


have  adopted  cement  constructions 
primarily  because  of  the  superior  re¬ 
sults  to  be  obtained  with  certain 
types  of  leathers  and  shoe  fabrics 
which  come  through  the  process  un¬ 
scathed.  Sandals  and  all  sandal  con¬ 
structions  which  caused  so  many 
headaches  in  the  first  years  of  their 
l)()pularity,  because  of  difficulties  in 
their  making,  can  be  produced  by 
these  methods  with  remarkable  im¬ 
provements  in  their  fit,  appearance 
and  wearing  qualities.  Because  san- 
dalized  patterns  and  all  sandal  types 
are  so  important  in  women’s  fash¬ 
ions  for  evening  shoes  and  for  sum¬ 
mer  types,  the  processes  which  have 
made  better  sandal  products  possi¬ 
ble  are  bound  to  increase  in  import¬ 
ance  too. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  identify 
the  various  types  of  cemented  pro¬ 
cess  by  lifting  the  sock  lining  in  the 
finished  shoe.  The  smoothed  insole 
does  not  tell  you  much — but  wait, 
here  is  something — an  oval  on  the 
inside  bottom  like  the  one  found  in 
the  single-sole  Del-Welt.  This  is  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  Sbicca  or 
Del-mac  cement  split-sole,  shoes, 
which  are  lasted,  upper  to  split  in¬ 
sole  rind,  with  pyroxylin  cement, 
then  the  soles  are  attached  by  ce¬ 
ment.  resulting  in  supremely  flexi¬ 
ble  cemented  types.  Perhaps  you 
will  find  the  marks  of  tiny  tacks  or 
staples — these  represent  cemented 
methods  with  foreparts  staple  or 
tack  lasted.  But  the  Uco  process  of 
using  staples  in  a  side  lasting  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  indicate  any  use  of 
metal  in  the  finished  shoe.  Nor  can 
you  find  any  marks  except  on  the 
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Del-mar  (or  Del-welt)  soles  are  com¬ 
pletely  formed  in  one  splitting  operation. 


shanks  of  shoes  made  by  the  latex 
lasted  method  for  the  foreparts, 
with  staple  or  tack  lasted  shanks  and 
cemented  soles.  This  is  all  very  con¬ 
fusing,  and  the  wisest  course  is  to 
depend  on  reliable  information  from 
the  shoe  factory  as  to  the  type  of 
cement  process  used. 

You  should  l)e  informed  on  all  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  .success  of  these  new  types  since 
it  is  inevitable  that  tbe  new  perfect¬ 
ed  cement  processes  will  show  a 
steady  growth.  You  will  be  called 
upon  to  sell  cement  process  shoes  on 
their  merits  and  here  they  are : 

1.  One  lasting  operation,  shoes  stay 
on  wood  through  entire  making 
])eriod  making  for  precision 
shape  which  lasts  through  life 
of  the  shoe. 

2.  Exquisite  finesse  in  bottom 
shap)e,  at  shank,  and  through 
waist,  with  trimmed  edges. 

3.  Hygienic  conditions  of  manu¬ 
facturing. 

4.  Leather  or  material  finished 
shoes  as  fresh  and  unblemished 
as  the  original  skins,  requiring 
no  special  cleaning  or  treeing 
treatment. 

5.  Smooth  inside,  making  for  com¬ 
fort. 

And  finally,  it  takes  less  time  to 
make  these  new  cement  process 
shoes,  and  retailers  can  get  size-ups 
and  special  orders  in  record  time. 

Special  Constructions 

Hard  and  Soft-soled  Slippers 
represent  the  two  types  of  house 
shoes  fKjpular  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Hard  Sole  slippers  are 
made  with  hard  composition  or 


leather  soles  by  the  stitchdown,  ce¬ 
mented,  McKay  or  turn  methods, 
and  the  turn  and  cemented  are  popu¬ 
lar  because  they  are  flexible.  The 
Soft  Sole  slippers  are  made  with 
soft  soles  of  goatskin,  elk,  chrome 
splits  or  other  soft  side  leathers, 
which  are  attached  to  the  upper  and 
lining  by  means  of  special  light  ma¬ 
chines.  Patterns  must  be  carefully 
graded  as  to  size,  and  the  pounding 
out  of  the  sole  to  conform  to  last 
expertly  done  to  produce  good  fit¬ 
ting  soft  sole  slippers. 

\\'omen’s  mules  and  boudoir  san¬ 
dals  are  made  with  leather  soles, 
but  they  usually  have  padded  in¬ 
soles,  and  may  lx*  McKay,  cement¬ 
ed.  or  turn  construction. 

Genuine  Moccasins  represent  a 
unique  method  of  construction  as 
distinguished  from  imitation  or 
mock  moccasins  made  on  welt, 
McKay  or  stitchdown  methods.  In  a 
true  mex'casin  the  forepart  made  uj) 
of  a  circidar  piece  hand-stitched  to 
the  vani])  extends  completely  under 
the  foot  and  forms  a  cradle  for  the 
foot.  A  middle  sole  is  attached  to 
the  vamp  and  an  outsole  attached  to 
the  middle  sole.  The  special  “mocca¬ 
sin  front’’  is  a  characteristic  of  many 
primitive ftvpes  of  footwear,  notably 
that  of  our  American  Indian,  and 
the  Laplanders,  who  in.spired  its 
present  favor  as  the  “Norwegian 
front”  so  fashionable  in  men’s  shoes 
is  actually  a  reminder  of  the  first 
shoes  made  of  single  pieces  of  leath¬ 
er,  gathered  up  by  a  tbong  which 
made  it  pucker  up  over  the  vamp 
like  a  bag,  the  thongs  then  tied 
around  the  ankle.  Later  they  learned 
to  hand-sew  the  circular  piece  on  the 
vamp  with  the  thongs,  which  made 
the  shoe  less  like  a  bag.  Today  only 
the  hand-stitched  front  seam  re¬ 
mains.  Imitation  moccasins  natural¬ 
ly  require  less  leather  than  the  real 
moccasin  and  are  less  costly. 

Vnlined  Shoes  are  truly  unlined. 
They  are  modern  developments  of 
the  ancient  moccasin  and  Norwegian 
types,  and  are  usually  found  in  the 
better  grades  since  seamless  cutting 
of  the  upper  is  necessarv  for  com¬ 
fort.  In  other  words  the  shoe  is 
made  of  one  piece  with  the  seam  at 
back  only,  and  this  cutting  requires 
a  top  grade  leather  and  a  large  area 
of  leather.  The  leathers  for  unlined 
shoes  must  do  the  work  of  both  the 
upper  and  lining  found  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  shoe  so  they  are  of  extremely 
heav'y  weight,  made  by  a  special  tan¬ 
nage  that  produces  a  plump  yet  pli¬ 
able  leather,  from  veals  or  calfskins 


or  kips.  It  is  also  necessary  to  finish 
with  a  neutral  color  back  to  protect 
the  foot  from  any  possible  bad 
effects  of  dyes  or  chemicals. 

Hail  and  Farewell ! 

Before  closing  this  section  on  shoe 
constructions,  a  few  paragraphs 
must  be  given  over  to  those  mystic 
phrases  “custom  made”  and  “hand- 
stitched”  or  “hand-sewed”  and 
“hench-made.”  Inheritors  of  the 
fine  old  art  of  the  cordwainer  are 
still  working  at  their  benches  today, 
in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Milano, 
in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  in  London. 

Not  many  retailers  find  a  large 
market  for  fine  hand-fashioned  shoes 
in  these  days  of  machine  production. 
There  are  some  custom  made  welts, 
hand-stitched,  hand-lasted  by  expert 
craftsmen,  still  in  demand.  And 
there  are  a  few  bench-made,  hand- 
sewed.  custom  turns  made  by  stitch- 
men  of  the  old  school.  These  are 
masterpieces  of  shoemaking,  and 
men  and  women  who  apjireciate 
artistic  endeavor  and  the  ultimate  in 
comfort  will  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  these  beautiful  shoes. 

.\s  you  have  learned  from  reading 
about  shoe  construction,  all  turn 
shoes  are  turned  by  hand,  so  a  hand 
turn  does  not  mean  a  bench-made 
hand-sewed  shoe.  A  true  custom- 
made  shoe  or  a  “bespoke”  model  as 
they  say  in  England  is  made  to  the 
special  order  of  the  customer,  but 
custom-made  welts  may  be  ordered 
in  small  lots  by  a  shoe  retailer  and 
they  are  everything  that  fine  bench¬ 
making  implies. 

In  England,  and  more  rarely  in 
this  country,  riding  boots  and  jodh¬ 
purs  are  made  entirely  by  hand 
on  custom  lasts.  The  hand-fitting  on 
these  models  alone  is  something  to 
marvel  at.  and  the  shoes  are  kept 
such  a  long  time  on  the  lasts  that 
they  retain  their  shape  for  years, 
while  the  leathers  of  the  first  quality 
of  vegetable  or  combination  tannage 
grow  more  mellow  and  seasoned  as 
the  years  pass. 

Time — time  is  the  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  production  of  the  highest 
quality  footwear.  The  leather  must 
be  given  an  adequate  period  for  its 
transformation  from  a  skin  or  hide 
into  a  fini.shed  material.  The  shoes 
must  lx  left  on  the  lasts  for  weeks 
instead  of  days  to  gain  the  ultimate 
in  lasting  shapeliness.  Neither  the 
manufacturer,  the  retailer,  nor  the 
consumer  is  willing  to  give  the  time 
these  days  necessary  to  produce 
such  quality. 
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Hidden  Elements  of  Quality 
in  the  Assembling  of  Shoe  Parts 


You  cannot  gauge  the  quality  of 
a  shoe  merely  by  looking  at  it.  The 
degree  of  care  exercised  by  the 
manufacturer  in  utilizing  any  one 
of  the  methods  of  constructing  the 
shoe,  by  the  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  detailing  materials  that  go 
into  it,  are  not  indicated  by  the 
outside  appearance  of  the  shoe 
when  it  reaches  the  retail  store. 
Here  is  where  integrity  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  manufacturers  must  serve 
as  sign-posts  of  quality  in  foot¬ 
wear.  Factors  which  make  for  long 
wear,  comfort  and  shoe  value  are 
hidden  away,  out  of  sight  of  the 
retailer  and  his  customer. 

I.  The  Last 

Precision  Lasts  made  in  America 
totlay  are  triumphs  of  engineering. 
They  are  sculptured  replicas  of  the 
modern  foot,  with  certain  refine¬ 
ments  of  shape  which  flatter  the  foot. 
In  recent  years  lasts  have  become  of 
first  importance  in  the  making  of 
footwear  because  they  control  the 
factors  both  of  comfort  and  of  fash¬ 
ionable  silhouette. 

In  no  other  branch  of  the  shoe 
industry  has  progress  been  more 
rapid  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
lasts  by  machinery  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  Through  centuries  of 
shoemaking  lasts  were  very  crude, 
made  first  of  stone,  then  carved  out 
of  wood,  by  hand.  There  were  no 
rights  or  lefts,  one  last  being  used 
for  both.  Eccentricities  of  cut  in 
toes  were  always  popular  but  lasts 
did  not  control  these  fashion  changes 
— they  remained  the  same  mould 
over  which  shoes  were  made  in 
many  different  styles.  Shoes  were 
also  made  by  hand  and  were  fairly 
flexible  in  construction,  so  their 
lack  of  accuracy  in  shape  did  not 
trouble  our  ancestors.  But  when 
machinery  was  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  and  machine- 
made  lasts  appeared,  the  old  last 
shapes  were  found  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

Boots  and  shoes  made  from  Civil 
War  days  onwards  until  the  90’s 
were  not  always  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  foot  coverings  imaginable.  But 
when  lasts  for  right  and  left  foot 
were  introduced  and  a  standard  of 
measurement  was  adopted  for  men’s, 
women’s,  boys’,  youths’,  misses’  and 
children’s  lasts  in  1887  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  Retailers  Association, 


manufacturers  were  able  to  produce 
better  fitting  shoes  by  standard 
specifications  of  length  and  width. 

In  the  past  five  years  a  greater 
advance  than  ever  before  has  been 
made  in  last  design.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  the  standards  established 
for  the  feet  of  1887  are  not  quite 
accurate  as  size  standards  for  feet 
of  today.  Great  dissatisfaction  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  last  makers  and  pattern 
makers,  as  well  as  by  retailers,  with 
these  fifty-year  old  standards.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  terms  used  for  juv¬ 
enile  shoes  are  no  longer  in  general 
use  by  the  public — boys  may  be 
youths,  and  girls  may  be  misses,  and 
there  is  a  new  “modern  miss’’  too! 
So  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  more 
radical  changes  in  last  measurement 
emerge  from  this  rumbling,  especi¬ 
ally  since  the  old  women’s  4-B  sam¬ 
ple  size  standard  is  becoming  obso¬ 
lete  as  an  accurate  gauge  for  lasts 
and  patterns. 

The  professional  attitude  to  last 
design  developed  during  the  World 
War.  Government  requirements  of 
the  Munson  Army  Shoe  for  last 
measurements  which  were  all  “over 
measurement’’  to  provide  better  fit 
led  to  more  scientific  study  of  all 
lasts.  Model  makers  in  last  factor¬ 
ies  have  become  engineers  working 
in  wood.  Last  makers  have  de¬ 
veloped  special  types  of  lasts  for 
different  type  constructions.  They 
were  the  first  to  work  with  foot  spe¬ 
cialists  to  correct  abuses  in  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  shoes.  Today  machines  auto¬ 
matically  turn  the  lasts,  both  rights 
and  lefts,  in  all  the  required  sizes, 
with  accurate  grading  of  each 
length  and  width. 

Slowly,  yet  very  surely,  the  en¬ 
tire  shoe  industry  is  coming  to  the 
realization  that  lasts  are  by  far  the 
most  important  single  element  in 
shoe  construction.  Factors  that  make 


L:  width  of  last  at  heel  breast. 
M:  how  heel  height  is  determined. 


for  good  lasts  are:  1.  choice  of  sea¬ 
soned  maple  wood  blocks ;  2,  scienti¬ 
fic  control  of  precision  measurements 
and  gradings  of  wood ;  3,  correct 
tyjX's  of  lasts  for  types  of  construc¬ 
tion.  This  sounds  fairly  simple.  Yet 
a  lifetime  of  knowledge,  endless  ex- 
Iterimentation,  and  scientific  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  facts  about  the  human 
foot  stand  behind  the  production  of 
the  modern  last.  And  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  last  has  grown  as  the 
appreciation  of  the  scientific  fitting 
has  increased. 

In  1935,  with  a  new  volume  mark 
for  shoe  production  in  America  the 
shoe  industry  faced  the  fact  that  all 
shoes  did  not  fit  equally  well,  and 
some  shoes  were  hopelessly  below 
the  new  standards  for  correct  fit. 
In  spite  of  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  in  every  element  that  enters 
into  shoe  production,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  some  new  development 
was  necessary  to  safeguard  the  foot 
health  of  a  nation. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  appear, 
fashion  acted  as  the  impetus  for  pro¬ 
viding  lasts  more  closely  conform¬ 
ing  to  anatomical  measurements. 
World-wide  fashions  of  suntan, 
nudity,  sandals,  the  importance  of 
correct  posture  to  insure  the  smart¬ 
est  appearance  in  modern  clothes — 
all  finally  climaxed  in  a  new  interest 
in  nature-conforming  lasts  that 
started  at  the  top  and  is  now  influ¬ 
encing  lasts  for  all  grades  of  shoes. 
Men  had  been  liberated  by  the  new 
measurements  of  army  shoes — to¬ 
day  almost  tw'enty  years  later 
women  are  free  of  old-fashioned 
close  under-measurements  in  shoes. 
All  lasts  today  are  made  on  “free- 
fitting”  measurements.  There  are 
so  many  variations  in  lasts  today 
that  it  is  understood  by  last  men, 
manufacturers  and  some  retailers 
that  there  is  actually  no  standard  of 
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— the  strong  right  iirm 
of  the  lasting  operator. 

measurement,  except  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  model,  “over  standard’’  or 
“under  standard”  and  the  gradings 
in  different  sizes  from  this  model. 
This  explains  too,  why  you  cannot 
fit  shoes  from  all  manufacturers  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  retail  stocks,  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way.  A  customer 
may  require  size  5-B  in  one  shoe 
and  size  5^-A  in  another.  And  you 
know,  of  course  that  welts  are  al¬ 
ways  more  firmly  lasted,  and  con¬ 
sequently  tighter  on  the  foot,  than 
turns  or  cemented  types. 

The  famous  “combination  last” 
was  created  to  meet  the  demand  for 
slimmer  heels  and  broader  foreparts 
in  certain  sections  of  this  country. 
Today  most  of  the  new  wood  in  use 
is  actually  made  up  of  combination 
measurements  rather  than  standard 
measurements.  The  trend  is  becom¬ 
ing  so  important  that  1936-37  lasts 
for  both  men  and  women  feature  ex¬ 
tremely  broad  treads,  narrower 
shanks,  and  heels  wide  at  the  base 
to  form  a  solid  position  for  the  foot, 
yet  narrower  at  top.  Toes  are 
square,  round,  medium  round  (not 
narrow)  or  made  with  certain  fash¬ 
ion  features  such  as  walling  in  front, 
with  a  tip  that  is  called  “flatiron” 
or  with  very  slight  recession. 

Yet,  no  matter  what  their  fashion¬ 
able  shape  for  each  occasion  type  or 
construction  type,  they  are  all  made 
with  broader  treads  than  before. 
And  some  retailers  are  breaking 
down  a  long-standing  prejudice 
against  wider  shoes  and  buying  C’s 
and  D’s  in  women’s  shoes  as  an  ex¬ 
treme  to  balance  the  narrow  triples, 
quads  and  quints  (A’s).  It  is  now 


up  to  you  shoe  salespeople  to  learn 
how  to  fit  these  wider  shoes  on  feet 
broadened  by  sandal  wearing,  just 
as  you  learned  how  to  fit  long  nar¬ 
row  shoes. 

In  case  you  wonder  about  coup¬ 
ling  of  shanks,  special  pump  lasts, 
and  other  complexities  in  last  de¬ 
sign,  all  you  must  know  is  that  these 
details  came  in  as  the  demand  for 
pumps  increased.  Formerly  shoes 
were  high  or  were  held  on  the  foot 
hy  thongs,  laces,  straps  or  buttons. 
The  coupling  of  the  shank  of  the 
last  gives  a  greater  spring  to  the 
shoe,  and  makes  it  hug  the  foot  more 
closely  at  the  top,  while  the  popular 
IHimp  lasts  of  today  contribute  to 
l)etter  fitting  of  pumps  without  gap- 
ping. 

There  is  one  term  that  you  hear 
applied  to  shoe  lasts  that  is  extreme¬ 
ly  important — “character  of  wood”. 
This  signifies  its  “line  of  beauty”  as 
well  as  its  actual  outline,  and  cov¬ 
ers  all  the  little  details  of  subtle 
modeling  that  reflect  the  character 
of  a  human  foot.  Some  last  are  said 
to  lack  “character”  just  as  an  artist 
might  complain  that  a  work  of  art 
lacks  “line”. 

Lasts  made  on  foot  conforming 
lasts,  with  subtle  gradations  of 
modeling  and  scientific  principles  of 
grading  can  be  used  by  one  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  shoe  product  re¬ 
sulting  is  truly  a  work  of  art.  The 
identical  wood  can  be  utilized  in  an¬ 
other  factory,  and  the  shoe  looks 
botched,  it  lacks  finesse  of  line,  it 
has  lost  its  character.  This  is  no 
light  humour — it  is  a  fact  which 
should  make  you  realize  why  lasts 
are  important  and  should  be  used 
with  care  and  precision  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  shoes. 

Trade  Terms  Connected  with 
Lasts : 

Leather-up — to  build  up  the  last 
over  instep  with  leather  to  provide 
free  fitting  of  gore  or  other  closed 
type  shoes.  .-Mso  sometimes  applied 
in  case  of  wood  that  is  leathered 
over  vamp  to  provide  full  toe  room 
in  nnlined  shoes. 

Two-bit  toes  and  fifty-cent  toes— 
old  slang  descriptions  of  toe  meas¬ 
urements — out  West  they  even  talk 
of  “dollar  toes”  where  the  large  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  still  circulate. 

Barreled  last — wood  that  is  round¬ 
ed  through  tread  as  on  top  of  ball 
in  shape  of  a  barrel. 

Recession  of  toe — degree  of  reces¬ 
sion  as  sharp  or  gradual  sloping  from 
area  above  toes  to  tip. 

Full  Swing — natural  curve  of  the 
norr-al  foot,  as  curved  sharply  in 
at  inner  arch  and  accentuated  on  out¬ 
side  of  forepart. 


Cupped  heel— shaped  backpart  of 
last,  to  form  a  cup  usually  narrower 
at  top,  in  which  heel  rest.  Modern 
lasts  are  not  flat  bottomed,  and  many 
new  types  have’  cunped  heels  raised 
on  inside  line,  slightly  sunk  at  out¬ 
side  of  foot,  to  form  a  space  for 
cuboid. 

II.  The  Heel 

The  Heel  and  the  last  are  so 
closely  related  that  many  last  fac¬ 
tories  supply  the  correct  heels, 
shaped  as  to  type  and  height,  for  the 
lasts  corresponding.  Heels  are  meas¬ 
ured  by  eighths  of  an  inch — thus 
a  one  inch  heel  is  8/8  and  a  12/8 
heel  measures  one  and  one-half 
inches.  Lasts  are  graded  for  heel 
heights  as  well  as  size,  and  a  last 
may  “center”  at  12/8  but  can  carry 
a  heel  11)4/8  or  12)4/8.  Shoes  do 
not  carry  the  correct  spring,  nor  do 
they  fit  correctly  if  one  last  is  made 
to  carry  a  number  of  heel  heights. 

d'he  heel  has  made  an  important 
print  in  shoe  history,  just  as  heel- 
less  shoes  have  at  various  stages  of 
history  been  extremely  fashionalde. 
Red  heels  were  worn  by  the  nobility 
at  one  period  in  the  17th  century, 
and  were  favored  in  an  extreme 
height  by  squat  Louis  XIV  because 
they  made  him  as  tall  as  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Shoes  lost  their  heels  entirely 
during  the  Frencli  Revolution,  as 
the  Directorate  strove  to  bring  all 
people  to  the  same  democratic  level. 

Heels  on  women’s  shoes  have 
steadily  gained  height  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  but  in  1934  new 
shapes  of  heels  in  medium  heights 
came  in  with  new  foot-conforming 
lasts.  Shoes  of  1937  are  character¬ 
ized  hy  many  different  heights  of 
heels.  In  place  of  the  high  heel  worn 
for  every  occasion  by  women  of  all 
classes,  typical  of  the  boom  period 
when  everyone  lived  in  a  happy 
dream  of  prosperous  equality,  we 
now  have  types  of  heels  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  types  of  lasts,  such  as 
square  heels  with  square  toe  lasts, 
and  types  of  heels  for  types  of 
occasions. 

Women’s  shoes  are  made  with 
leather  lift  heels,  heels  of  leather 
fiber  or  heeling  board,  or  with 
wood  heels  leather  covered ;  or  they 
may  be  of  a  new  composition  that 
is  finished  like  leather,  ready  for 
use.  Men’s  heels  are  made  of  leather 
hoard  and  leather  lifts,  except  in 
dress  types,  when  covered  heels  are 
u.sed.  The  latest  development  is 
heels  for  lefts  and  rights,  in  place  of 
one  shape  for  both,  and  heels  are 
graded  for  size  just  as  lasts  are 
graded. 
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Shapes  of  heels  on  women’s  shoes 
are  extremely  important  since  they 
rellect  fashion  changes  so  definitely. 
At  one  period  in  tlije  1920’s  all  high¬ 
er  heels  were  curved  like  Louis 
heels.  The  Cuban  heel  was  the  only 
straight-front  heel  used.  Popular 
heel  types  in  fashion  are  almost  all 
full-breasted — that  is  they  have  a  lip 
extension  which  fits  under  the  arch 
of  the  shoe,  and  provides  a  better 
support  for  the  foot  and  a  firmer 
attachment  to  the  shoe. 

Important  Heel  Types: 

Spanish  heels  are  full  breasted 
with  front  line  almost  straight  and 
slight  curve  at  hack — 16/8  to  21/8. 

Continental  heels  are  wider  from 
front  to  back  than  Spanish  heels  and 
have  almost  vertical  front  line — 16/8 
to  22/8 — made  of  leather  lifts  or 
leather  covered  wood. 

French  Louis  heels  have  curves 
front  and  back,  tapering  to  a  rather 
broader  toplift — 14/8  to  22/8. 

Cowboy  heels  are  heart-sha|)ed, 
viewed  from  the  l)ottom — 12/8  to 
16/8. 

Cuban  heels  are  leather  covered  or 
made  of  leather  lifts,  have  straight 
front  line  and  slight  back  curve — 
12/8  to  16/8. 

Chinese  or  Franco-China  heels  are 
very  high  and  wedge-shaped  with 
slanting  front  and  back  to  small  base 
17/8  to  22/8. 

New  straight-back  heels,  beveled 
heels,  heels  grooved  or  faceted  are 
latest  novelties. 

The  maple  blocks  from  which 
wood  heels  are  turned  are  seasoned 
in  the  same  way  as  wood  for  lasts. 
Heel-making  machinery  provides 
uniformity  in  turning  and  shaping, 
and  manufacturers  have  learned  how 
to  use  different  types  of  heels  to 
give  the  correct  wedge  and  pitch  in 
the  finished  shoe. 

Covering  of  the  wood  heels  is  done 
by  hand,  and  the  same  colors  and 
qualities  of  leather  to  match  the  up- 
jiers  are  used  for  this  purpose.  With 
the  new  fashion  importance  of  lay¬ 
ered  leather  heels  on  women’s  shoes 
many  innovations  have  come  in, 
among  them  a  colored  glazing  which 
forms  a  transparent  coloring  to 
match  the  upper  leather  color  yet 
does  not  change  the  characteristic 
“layered”  effect. 

Heels  made  of  synthetics  and 
plastics,  to  imitate  leather  covered 
types,  are  another  recent  addition  to 
the  heel  family.  These  heels  are  in 
textures  and  colors  exactly  simulat¬ 
ing  kid,  calf,  patent,  reptiles  and 
grains,  are  scuff-proof  and  do  not 
chip  or  break. 

Hand-made  leather  lift  heels  are 
costly  to  make  and  very  difficult  to 
keep  uniform.  To  meet  a  definite 


need,  since  layered  leather  heels 
have  once  again  become  popular  in 
women’s  fashions,  heeling  l)oard  of 
leather  fibre  has  lieen  developed. 
This  is  another  modern  material 
which  has  improved  the  appearance 
of  shoes.  Leather  fibre  heeling  board 
often  contains  from  85  to  W%  of 
fibrous  sole  leather  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  vegetable  fibre. 
IJterally,  the  sole  leather  content  is 
beaten  out  or  scraped  to  form  a 
fibrous  mass,  and  then  with  the 
vegetable  fibre  is  formed  into  sheets 
of  desired  weight  and  thickness. 

The  l>e.st  qualities  of  leather 
lM)ard  are  made  without  any  ad¬ 
hesive,  and  are  produced  by  the 
])re.ssurc  machines  binding  the  fibres 
of  leather  and  vegetable  together. 
They  are  then  dried  very  slowly, 
graded  for  thickness,  and  eventually 
cut  in  desired  shapes  at  the  heel  fac¬ 
tory  or  by  tbe  shoe  manufacturer 
making  special  type  heels.  Whole 
lifts  are  thus  cut  from  the  heeling 
l)oard,  and  the  finished  heel  m;ide 
of  these  lifts  is  shaved  and  polished. 
But  the  characteristic  layered  effect 
of  a  leather  lift  heel  is  still  retained. 
Toplifts  and  underlifts  of  genuine 
sole  leather  are  added  to  leather 
fibre  heels  for  greater  wear. 

III.  The  Shoe  Pattern 

The  Shoe  Pattern  is  one  of  the 
tangildes  in  a  shoe  since  it  can  he 
seen,  yet  the  method  of  producing 
that  pattern,  which  is  actually  a 
silhouette  with  decorative  embellish¬ 
ments,  is  invisible  to  the  purcha.ser 
and  the  salesman.  And  upon  the 
model  cutter’s  skill  when  cutting  the 
pattern  depends  the  fit  of  the  shoe. 
When  it  is  made  over  the  correct 
last,  the  pattern  is  enhanced  in 
beauty,  and  the  wearer  is  comfort¬ 
able.  When  one  pattern  model  is 
used  over  a  number  of  different  lasts 
the  resulting  products  are  always 
unsatisfactory. 

Like  lasts,  patterns  must  first  Ik* 
made  by  the  designer,  and  cut  by 
the  model  cutter,  then  produced  in 
graded  sizes,  to  be  used  over  specific 
lasts  with  specific  heel  heights.  One 
single  factor  which  retarded  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  patterns  for  lower 
heel  lasts  two  years  ago  was  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  leading  designers  to  make 
iKautiful  model  patterns  specifically 
for  these  lasts. 

They  had  been  “adapting”  pat¬ 
terns  for  lower  heel  lasts  from  high 
heel  originals  for  so  long,  that  they 
did  not  appreciate  the  new  problem 


— well  shoes  progress  to  soling  and 
heeling  operations  after  lasting. 


of  line  and  jiroportion  facing  them. 
When  new  j)atterns  were  jtroduced 
scaled  to  the  lower  heel  heights  they 
were  found  to  be  just  as  flattering, 
just  as  graceful,  as  higher  heel  pat¬ 
terns.  Yet  the  “adapted”  patterns 
always  looked  clumsy  on  lower  heel 
lasts. 

For  ten  years  following  the  War 
shoe  designers  in  this  country  and 
abroad  were  feverishly  busy  ex¬ 
pressing  their  ideas  on  the  shoe. 
They  put  decorations  on  the  shoe, 
without  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
model,  or  the  costinne  with  which  it 
was  to  be  worn.  In  the  past  three 
years  a  sharp  division  has  been  made 
between  shoe  designers  who  may  or 
may  not  know  how  to  cut  models; 
model  cutters,  who  are  good  crafts¬ 
men  hut  seldom  designers ;  and  men 
and  women  stylists,  who  act  only  as 
interpreters,  never  as  designers  of 
fashions. 

The  silhouette  of  the  modern  shoe 
Ijears  a  close  relation  to  the  dress 
silhouette.  Designers  watch  the 
millinery,  the  neckline,  the  shape  of 
the  shoulders,  the  placing  of  the 
waistline,  the  length  and  shape  of 
the  skirt,  lx;  it  sliort  and  wide  or 
long  and  narrow.  They  have  dis¬ 
covered  through  the  findings  of  the 
stylists  as  fashion  interpreters  that 
women  will  Imy  additional  pairs  of 
shoes  on  the  basis  of  fashion  coor¬ 
dination  with  the  costume  and  other 
accessories.  If  period  costume  types 
are  revived  these  same  periods  in¬ 
fluence  shoe  patterns.  If  sun-bath¬ 
ing  is  to  continue,  sandals  will  con¬ 
tinue.  If  hats  ride  a  little  higher  on 
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the  curls,  shoes  ride  up  a  little  high¬ 
er  towards  the  ankles.  Anything  and 
everything  in  fashion,  politics,  so¬ 
cial  habits,  world  influences  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  shoe  pattern 
of  today. 

That  is  why  the  designer  no  long¬ 
er  sits  at  his  bench  to  design  a  pretty 
shoe  with  gadgets  on  it.  He  designs 
a  shoe  for  a  specific  purpose,  to 
lx;  worn  with  clothes  that  reliable 
forecasts  have  predicted.  He  must 
never  anticipate  a  trend,  but  he  had 
better  miss  a  fashion  entirely  than 
promote  it  too  late. 

Then  the  model  cutter  makes  his 
original,  and  samples  are  made  by 
these  original  paper  patterns  on  pull¬ 
overs — literally  the  pattern  is  pulled 
over  the  last  as  a  trial.  Then  trials 
are  made  and  in  the  form  of  finished 
shoes  are  tested  on  model  feet — in 
most  factories  today  they  use  several 
sizes  in  addition  to  the  4-B  foot. 
Corrections  are  made  and  noted,  and 
new  trial  patterns  are  cut,  then  when 
the  pattern  is  found  to  be  correct  in 
every  detail  dies  are  ordered  from 
the  pattern  maker.  The  pattern  die 
arrives  in  the  form  of  a  flat  paper 
composition  outline  pattern  with 
metal  edges  composed  of  several 
different  parts  and  carefully  graded 
for  size,  and  to  be  used  over  a  spe¬ 
cific  last. 

There  is  a  recent  innovation  in 
patterns  which  may  be  taken  up 
quite  widely.  It  is  a  special  trans¬ 
parent  composition,  with  metal 
binding  which  can  l)e  laid  on  the 
leather  to  the  best  advantage  since 
blemishes  are  easily  avoided,  while 
cutting  the  shoe  upper. 

The  upper  pattern  is  ait  around 
the  outlines  of  the  pattern  by  ma¬ 
chine  or  by  hand.  Shoes  of  the  better 
grades  are  always  cut  by  hand,  and 
the  cutting  room  of  these  factories 
is  manned  by  experts.  The  clicking 
machine  in  volume  factories  does 
this  same  work.  Then  there  may  be 
special  perforations  to  be  applied  to 
the  upper  by  dies,  and  strippings  or 
bandings  of  the  same  or  another 
leather  to  be  cut.  These  are  all 
marked  and  assembled  with  the 
matching  linings,  ready  to  go  to  the 
fitting  room. 

IV.  Cotton  Linings  and 
Doublers 

Cotton  Linings  are  carefully  de¬ 
tailed  as  to  weight  and  finish  for  use 
with  different  typies  of  upper  leather 
stock.  They  must  be  cut  from  pat¬ 
terns  just  as  upper  leathers  are  cut. 


and  help  the  shoe  retain  its  shape 
and  as  innerlinings  insure  against 
injurious  action  by  perspiration.  The 
cotton  manufacturers  have  improved 
their  products  as  shoes  have  been 
improved.  They  have  developed 
special  cotton  yarns  of  high  tensile 
strength  and  elasticity  for  weaving 
in  shoe  cottons  of  twill,  drill,  duck 
and  flannel  constructions.  Cotton 
linings  are  of  lighter  weights  for 
women’s  shoes,  sometimes  starched 
for  men’s  and  boys’  shoes.  Outing 
flannel  and  other  nap  cotton  weaves 
are  used  as  cushions  and  are  usually 
called  doublers,  since  they  double 
under  the  linings.  The  tried  meth¬ 
od  of  utilizing  cotton  linings  is  in  the 
vamp,  combined  with  a  vamp  doub¬ 
ler,  and  a  quarter  doubler,  the  actual 
quarter  lining  being  of  leather.  Still 
another  lining  method,  favored 
especially  in  punched  out  or  perfor¬ 
ated  men’s  and  women’s  calf  shoes 
is  to  use  a  light  doubler,  dispense 
with  cotton  lining  and  substitute  a 
leather  lining,  for  both  vamp  and 
quarter,  thus  providing  a  smooth  in¬ 
ner  surface  for  the  foot.  This  is 
necessarily  a  more  costly  proced¬ 
ure.  But  for  many  high-grade  men’s 
and  women’s  shoes  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feature  the  needle-perfed 
leather  lining  throughout,  with  a 
light  doubler,  on  closed  type  shoes 
as  well.  This  needle-perfed  lining 
gives  more  porosity  to  the  shoe  yet 
keeps  out  damp. 

The  cotton  manufacturers  have 
also  developed  a  non-fraying  lining 
cotton,  impervious  to  action  by  per¬ 
spiration.  which  can  be  perforated 
through  and  used  in  place  of  leather 
linings  for  volume  types  of  punched 
shoes.  Another  new'  lining  material 
is  a  nap-processed  twill  of  great 
strength  w'hich  serves  as  a  cushion. 
This  one  material,  with  its  cushion 
nap.  serves  as  both  doubler  and  lin¬ 
ing.  It  is  treated  to  resist  the  action 
of  perspiration,  the  nap  finish  is  per¬ 
manent.  and  no  latex  nor  cement 
is  used  with  it  for  adhesive.  The 
usual  method  of  attaching  the  cotton 
doubler  to  upper  is  by  latex,  then 
lining  is  matched  to  upper.  The  two 
parts  of  the  lining  for  vamp  and 
quarter  have  previously  been  stitch¬ 
ed  together  by  a  special  machine 
which  keeps  the  seams  flat. 

V.  Counters  and  Toe  Boxes 

Counters  and  Toe  Boxes  serve  as 
stiffeners  to  further  insure  the  shoe 
retaining  its  shape.  The  best  quality 
stiffeners  are  made  of  special  leath¬ 
ers,  softened  in  w'ater  and  mulled,  so 


that  they  will  take  the  shape  of  the 
last.  Leather  was  once  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  purpose  but  today 
many  types  of  cork,  cloth,  composi¬ 
tion,  celluloid  are  used  for  toe  boxes, 
and  many  different  grades  of  leather 
and  fibre  for  counters.  Hemp  and 
flax  combined  in  a  special  fibre 
board  makes  the  most  flexible  count¬ 
er  substituting  for  leather  but  leather 
is  still  the  best  material  for  a  stiff¬ 
ener  because  it  resists  w’ear,  is  por¬ 
ous,  extremely  flexible,  and  has  no 
injurious  reaction  to  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  foot. 

The  toe  box  is  inserted  between 
doubler  and  lining,  and  fuses  with 
these  linings  so  that  it  holds  the  toe 
in  shape  yet  does  not  show  as  a 
ridge  when  properly  mulled  and 
shaped.  Counters  may  be  straight 
or  moulded,  and  they  may  be  very 
short  or  extending  from  heel  to 
center  of  shank.  Counters  are  shap¬ 
ed  for  rights  and  lefts  and  are  graded 
for  size,  to  insure  perfect  fit  of  the 
shoe.  These  stiffeners  are  among  the 
hidden  parts  which  govern  the  qual¬ 
ity,  the  wearing  features,  the  com¬ 
fort  in  footwear. 

VI.  Quality  Details  That 
Insure  Good  Shoemaking 

Fillers  and  Pads  act  as  cushions 
for  the  feet  and  if  made  of  inferior 
materials  they  may  cause  burning 
and  discomfort.  Bottom  fillers  serve 
to  equalize  the  walking  surface  of 
the  shoe  between  insole  and  outsole 
in  welt,  cement,  McKay  and  Little¬ 
way  types.  The  cavity  must  be  filled 
with  a  material  which  is  resilient 
and  moisture  resistant.  Leather 
shavings  w'ere  originally  used,  and 
later  various  synthetic  and  scrap  ma¬ 
terials  were  utilized  as  fillers.  Since 
the  rapid  development  of  cement 
processes  a  new  type  of  super  re¬ 
silient  filler  maile  of  cork  com¬ 
pounds  has  been  found  necessary. 
New  pressure  methods  of  filling  the 
cavity  and  insuring  a  moulded  re¬ 
silient  walking  surface  are  now  made 
possible  by  special  machines. 

Pads  made  of  soft  felt  are  placed 
under  the  insole  or  cemented  over  it 
in  shoes  of  constructions  where  tack 
heads  or  staples  might  injure  the 
foot.  Felt  is  also  used  for  making 
certain  kinds  of  bottom  filler  and  for 
lining  leather  tongues. 

Certain  shoes  are  made  with  pa¬ 
tented  types  of  insoles  that  serve 
as  cushions  for  the  entire  foot.  These 
may  come  in  contact  directly  with 
the  foot,  but  are  usually  protected 
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by  a  sock  lining.  These  do  more 
than  the  job  of  the  filler  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  constructions  to  even  the 
walking  surface,  which  as  noted,  are 
for  filling  the  space  between  insole 
and  outsole. 

The  welting  has  always  served  a 
practical  purpose  of  uniting  upper 
and  sole  in  welt  types  of  shoes,  both 
in  the  fine  hand-stitched  welts  a 
century  ago  and  in  the  machine 
stitched  types  that  have  been  so  im¬ 
portant  since  the  70’s.  The  welt  is 
literally  a  strip  which  is  made  of 
leather,  stitched  to  upper  and  insole, 
the  outsole  in  turn  attached  to  this 
uniting  welt.  Welting  must  be  made 
of  good  quality  leather,  to  hold  the 
stitches  firmly.  It  can  also  serve  as 
a  decorative  adjunct  to  the  shoe, 
and  is  often  applied  as  a  trimming 
detail  even  on  light  constructions 
that  actually  have  no  true  welt. 

The  most  interesting  decorative 
welting  has  developed  from  the  re¬ 
verse  welt  on  old  custom-made 
types  of  shoes  which  was  used  as 
a  protection  against  damp.  This  re¬ 
verse  welt  w’as  hand-stitched  to  the 
outside  of  upper  forming  a  line  all 
around  above  the  sole.  The  pre- 
.stitched  stormwelt  has  developed 
from  this  and  is  used  on  sports 
shoes  and  moccasin  types  to  give  a 
“hand-stitched”  touch.  There  are 
any  number  of  moulded  and  ribbed 
waitings  in  colors  and  in  white,  to 
give  a  smart  contrast  to  the  shoe. 
Manufacturers  also  use  different 
“wheelings”  and  “fudgings”  on 
w'elts,  to  achieve  different  effects  in 
the  finished  shoe. 

Gorings  are  a  feature  of  many 
high-cut  women’s  shoes  in  fashion, 
and  unless  they  are  made  of  the  best 
quality  elastic  web  the  shoe  will  be 
uncomfortable  when  new  and  will 
lose  its  shape  rapidly  after  wearing. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  stitch¬ 
ing  the  elastic  gores  to  other  parts 
of  the  shoe  by  means  of  special 
needles  that  do  not  w'eaken  the  rub¬ 
ber  threads.  Only  pure  latex  ce¬ 
ments  can  be  used  on  gored  shoes,  as 
naphtha  and  other  ingredients  of 
ordinary  shoe  cements  are  harmful 
to  rublier. 

The  Shank  must  act  as  a  bridge 
Ix'tween  forepart  and  backpart  of 
shoe,  and  it  must  be  resilient,  yet 
firm.  The  first  shanks  were  made  of 
wood  or  heavy  leather  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  when  higher  heels 
came  in.  After  the  introduction  of 
shoe  machinery  when  most  shoes 
were  high  cut.  the  shank  was  not 


The  modern  benrh-made  shoe,  hand¬ 
made  in  every  particular,  is  in  direct 
descent  from  the  craft  shoe  of  the 
old-time  stitchman. 

as  important  as  it  is  today  since  the 
up{)er  leather  helped  to  support  the 
foot.  With  low  shoes  so  important 
today  various  new  developments  in 
shanks  have  been  necessary. 

The  steel  shank  is  the  one  in 
general  use,  and  if  made  correctly, 
and  adjusted  properly  it  provides  a 
comfort  bridge  for  the  foot,  is  rigid, 
yet  resilient,  and  offers  the  firmest 
type  of  foundation.  In  low-priced 
shoes  leatherboard  reinforced  w'ith 
steel  or  wood  is  used  for  shanks  and 
plain  wood  shanks  are  also  used. 
Plain  leathcrlxiard  shanks  in  the 
cheaper  shoes  are  practical  only  for 
low-heeled  types. 

There  are  all  types  of  steel 
shanks,  made  of  basic  untempered 
steel  and  tempered  steel,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  In  turn  shoes  a 
special  shank  made  of  leather  with 
a  shank  piece  of  untemi^ered  steel, 
that  can  be  shaped,  gives  a  light 
support  in  keeping  with  the  type  of 
construction.  Steel  shanks  that  are 
too  heavy'  distort  the  appearance  of 
the  shoe,  but  in  many  feature  shoes 
made  by  welt  constructions  the 
heavy  steel  shanks  are  the  selling 
points.  While  the  shank  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  good  quality  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  by  no  means  the  all  im¬ 
portant  feature. 

Vn.  The  Innersole 

Flexible  Innersoles  are  hidden 
away  in  the  shoe  of  good  quality. 
The  weight  and  tannage  of  leathers 
used  in  innersoles  must  be  carefully 


specified  to  control  the  comfort  and 
long  wear  of  the  shoe.  Because 
while  the  innersole  is  actually  a  hid¬ 
den  part,  it  comes  in  closer  contact 
with  the  foot  than  any  other  ele¬ 
ment  except  lining  and  sock  lining 
and  in  some  shoes  with  no  sock  lin¬ 
ing  required,  the  foot  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  innersole. 

Vegetable  tanned  leather  inner- 
■soles  are  the  most  satisfactory, 
from  several  standpoints ;  flexibility, 
adaptability  to  moulding  to  last 
shape,  tough  fibrous  character  con¬ 
tributing  to  ideal  channeling  and 
stitching  properties ;  resistance  to 
the  action  of  acids  and  moisture 
from  the  foot  and  from  outside. 

The  innersole,  together  with  the 
shank,  must  form  a  sturdy  base  for 
the  foot.  It  must  also  be  light  in 
weight,  resilient  and  porous.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  less  expensive 
innersoles  in  volume  shoes  science 
has  made  possible  synthetic  types  of 
material  which  serve  very  adequate¬ 
ly  for  the  purpo.se.  The  specific 
density,  weight  and  flexibility  re¬ 
quired  for  different  types  of  shoe 
construction  are  thus  scientifically 
controlled  in  the  laboratory  by  the 
application  of  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  these  synthetic  innersoles. 

Some  are  made  of  felted  cotton  or 
fibre  with  latex  compounds.  Can¬ 
vas,  buckram  or  cork  are  combined 
with  cement  or  latex  for  less  ex¬ 
pensive  types. 

A  two-piece  insole  is  made  of  two 
thin  soles  cemented  together  and 
pigskin  is  now  tanned  by  a  special 
method  which  makes  it  suitable  for 
innersoles.  In  some  cases  splits  are 
backed  with  buckram  for  inexpen¬ 
sive  in.soles.  All  of  these  types  are 
in  use  in  different  price  ranges,  but 
not  all  are  of  equal  quality  to  do 
the  work  required  of  an  insole. 
Shoddy  shoes  can  often  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  quality  of  the  insole. 

Moulding  the  insole  is  practised 
to  some  extent  in  all  types  of  shoes, 
but  there  is  a  special  process  of 
shaping  the  insole,  to  make  it  con¬ 
form  to  the  hollows  and  plateaus  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  which,  while 
costly,  makes  for  quality  shoemak¬ 
ing.  The  insoles  are  selected  from 
a  special  grade  of  union  tanned 
leather  which  has  been  tanned  with 
more  than  usual  oil  or  fat-liquoring. 
The  insoles  go  through  a  second 
operation  for  added  flexibility  and 
sponginess,  then  when  they  are  to 
be  cut  for  the  shoe  they  are  pres¬ 
sure-shaped  by  machines. 
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Assembling  the  Shoe  Parts 

The  Fitting  Room  received  its 
name  because  here  the  various  parts 
of  upper  and  lining  were  brought  to 
be  fitted  together,  and  stitched,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  lasting  room.  To¬ 
day  a  whole  series  of  intricate  oper¬ 
ations  are  carried  on  in  the  fitting 
room,  from  the  actual  piecing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  upper  pattern  and  lin¬ 
ing,  to  the  braiding,  stripping  or 
trimming  details.  Fitting  room 
operators  are  highly  skilled  and  ac¬ 
curate  workers.  A  great  number  of 
fitting  details  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
shoe. 

The  skiving  or  beveling  of  the 
edges  of  the  leather  upper  is  one  of 
the  first  operations,  since  this  makes 
for  clean,  close  seam  edges  and  top¬ 
line.  This  is  followed  by  pressing, 
and  stitching  the  parts  together  is 
the  next  step.  The  lockstitch  is  in 
most  general  use  for  upper  fitting, 
and  good  operators  use  their  ma¬ 
chines  with  precision,  producing 
fine  stitchings  that  are  unobtrusive 
yet  decorative. 

Needles  and  Thread  must  be 
carefully  specified  by  the  fitting 
room  foreman  for  every  type  of 
leather  and  for  each  color  and  finish. 
Silk  thread  is  used  on  delicate  fab¬ 
rics  and  leathers,  and  for  high 
grades  of  shoes  generally.  Linen  and 
cotton,  treated  by  special  processes 
for  the  purpose  are  both  used  in 
volume  factories  for  upper  stitching. 
Decorative  stitchings  are  made  by 
silk  or  cotton  in  any  of  a  wide  range 
of  colors.  The  new  saddle  and  hand- 
stitchings  used  for  sports  types  are 


done  with  heavy  linen  threads  with 
special  types  of  needles.  In  fact 
there  are  special  types  of  needles  for 
each  type  of  thread  and  each  type 
of  stitch.  Inferior  grades  of  thread, 
and  careless  fitting  will  shorten  the 
life  of  the  shoe  and  ruin  its  smart 
appearance. 

Stitching  Threads  for  sewing  the 
soles  must  be  extremely  strong,  and 
accurately  gauged  for  weight  to  be 
suitable  for  different  constructions 
and  different  type  soles.  Linen  sole 
stitching  threads  are  superior  for 
this  purjx)se  because  they  are  strong, 
resist  pressure,  are  reasonably  re¬ 
sistant  against  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  wet,  and  do  not  stretch. 
The  use  of  the  lockstitch  machine 
has  developed  some  use  of  cotton 
sole  sewing,  but  for  most  turns, 
McKays  and  welts  the  best  possible 
grade  of  linen  thread  is  desirable. 
In  many  cases  manufacturers  actu¬ 
ally  use  the  lx\st  quality  threads  on 
the  lower  price  shoes. 

Strippings  are  available  in  contin¬ 
uous  lengths  plain,  folded,  stitched, 
braided,  piped  or  double  piped, 
and  arc  ready  to  be  used  in  the  fit¬ 
ting  room  for  trimmings  on  the 
shoes.  They  are  made  in  all  colors, 
and  in  color  combinations,  and  are 
of  leather  or  imitation  leathers. 

Pipings  in  all  colors  are  also 
made  in  continuous  lengths,  ready 
for  use  in  the  fitting  room.  Bevel- 
edge  leather  lacings  and  braidings 
are  also  made  for  use  as  shoe  trim¬ 
mings. 

Stays,  Tapes  and  Reinforcements 
are  made  of  thin,  skived  leather ; 


cotton  or  linen  combined  with  rub¬ 
ber  compounds,  and  tapes  with  sim¬ 
ulated  leather  finish  to  be  used  for 
underlays.  All  of  these  materials 
play  an  important  part  in  reinforc¬ 
ing  the  shoe  parts  at  the  seams,  in 
giving  a  trim  edge  finish,  and  in 
strengthening  such  seams,  eyelets 
and  straps  as  are  found  in  various 
patterns.  They  are  applied  to  the 
shoe  in  the  fitting  room. 

As  the  shoe  upper  progresses 
through  the  fitting  room  it  may  un¬ 
dergo  from  ten  to  fifty  actual  opera¬ 
tions  before  it  is  completely  as¬ 
sembled  ready  for  the  lasting.  Fit¬ 
ting  room  operations  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  factories  and  in  the  degree  that 
machinery  is  utilized.  But  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  uppers  for  different  construc¬ 
tions  varies  only  in  such  details  as 
are  inherent  in  the  type  of  lasting 
which  comes  later. 

Eyelets  for  utilitarian  purposes 
are  not  new,  but  there  are  many  new 
plastic  materials,  as  well  as  new 
metal  finishes  in  eyelets  since  they 
became  important  as  decorations. 
Eyelets  are  adjusted  by  special  stap¬ 
ling  machines.  Perforations  and 
jiinkings  are  died  out  by  special  ma¬ 
chines.  Many  pinked  strippings  are 
made  available  like  other  strippings 
in  continuous  lengths. 

The  Treeing  Room 

Final  Finishing  of  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  follows  the  lasting. 
Shoes  must  be  tempered  in  drying 
on  the  lasts,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  remain  is  now  cut  down  by 
means  of  special  apparatus  which 
keeps  them  at  a  uniform  heat.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  that  shoes  do 
not  become  dried  out.  which  will 
injure  leather  and  other  materials 
as  well  as  lasts  over  which  they  are 
drying. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  men¬ 
tion  at  this  point  that  the  humidity 
control  and  air  conditioning  of  both 
leather  tanneries  and  shoe  factories 
are  very  much  talked  about  these 
days.  The  control  of  humidity  in 
last  factories  would  also  be  a  great 
step  forward.  The  seasoned  wood 
in  lasts,  the  leathers  in  process  of 
tanning  and  in  the  finished  state, 
the  shoes  through  every  process  of 
manufacture  are  all  subject  to  vary¬ 
ing  humidity  and  temperature  at  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  spite 
of  the  great  amount  of  research  in 
all  of  these  branches,  in  spite  of 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  per¬ 
fecting  new  methods,  in  spite  of 
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enormous  advances  in  every  phase, 
the  perfect  control  of  production  will 
never  Ik*  attained  until  the  shoe  and 
leather  trades  achieve  leather  control 
within  their  plants. 

The  Treeing  Room  is  actually  the 
finishing  room.  It  is  called  the 
Treeing  Room  from  the  early  prac¬ 
tice  of  treeing  the  shoe  and  applying 
the  i)ropcr  blackings,  dressings  or 
lK)lishes  at  this  point. 

Heels  are  apjdied  as  ])art  of  the 
lasting,  so  they  too  are  now  ready 
for  any  burnishing  or  jxdishing  as 
in  the  case  of  men's  sliws.  The 
staining  of  the  shoe  l)ottoms,  or  the 
burnishing  by  a  new  method  which 
simulates  the  old  lH)ne  rubbed  cus¬ 
tom  sole  with  its  mellow  finish,  is 
carried  out.  Much  of  this  work  is 
now  done  by  machinery,  but  the 
formulas  for  carrying  on  the  work 
are  guarded  by  the  treeing  room 
foreman  as  a  precious  secret,  since 
this  final  finishing  makes  or  mars 
the  appearance  of  the  shoe. 

When  the  shoe  reaches  the  tree¬ 
ing  room  it  must  receive  the  best 
attention  possible  to  improve  its  aj)- 
|K*arance.  Ati  electric  iron  is  used 
on  shoes  while  still  on  the  lasts,  to 
smooth  out  any  irregularities.  Then 
there  are  various  tyj^es  of  cleaners, 
dressings  and  ])olishes  which  are  de¬ 
tailed  for  various  leathers  by  the 
foreman.  At  one  time,  when  all 
upper  leathers  were  heavily  pig¬ 
mented  on  the  surface,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  tree  the  shoes  and  clean 
them  with  a  heavy  emulsion  of  wax, 
ammonia  and  soa]).  Today  this 
method  is  not  as  necessary,  as  the 
leather  surface  has  a  more  uniform 
gloss  or  semi-gloss  without  the  pig¬ 
ment  coloring  that  takes  on  varia¬ 
tions  in  finish  through  the  various 
making  operations. 

This  old  type  of  wash  substituted 
a  false  dressing  for  a  good  top 
finish,  and  in  factories  where  it  is 
used  today  the  shoes  have  the  ex¬ 
tremely  shiny  waxy  finish  character¬ 
istic  of  lower  priced  footwear.  Bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  shoes  today  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  finish  that  does  not 
look  too  artificial.  It  is  not  shiny 
and  does  not  detract  from  the  leath¬ 
er  feel  and  leather  character.  Semi- 
bright  finishes  in  grain  leathers  usu¬ 
ally  mean  better  quality  leathers. 
Patent  is  in  its  nature  a  shiny  finish 
leather,  but  grain  leathers  should  not 
be  polished  as  high  as  patent. 

There  is  a  constant  battle  between 
the  leather  man  and  the  treeing 
room  foreman  in  many  a  factory  to¬ 
day.  The  former  wants  to  retain  the 
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gether  each  small  piece. 


natural  character  of  the  leather,  with 
as  small  an  amount  of  finish  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  treeing  room  expert  on 
the  other  hand  wants  to  show  how 
much  elI)ow  grease  can  be  rejtre- 
setited  in  the  finishitig — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  done  by 
Itand.  In  the  case  of  white  shoes, 
it  should  be  explained  that  in  most 
factories  white  shoes  are  covered 
while  they  go  tlirougli  the  making 
operations.  This  makes  it  much 
easier  for  the  treeing  room  as  other¬ 
wise  many  white  shoes  must  be 
cleaned  by  the  most  severe  methods. 

Buckles  and  Buttons  for  fasten¬ 
ing.  and  decorative  bows,  buttons. 


A  jeweler’s  skill  and  finesse  for 
the  sparkling  evening  sandal. 


-shoes  are  now  ready 
for  the  final  finishing. 


metal  ornaments  are  all  attached  in 
the  finishing  room.  All  of  these 
items  are  so  important  as  fashion 
detailings  that  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  by  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  factory.  There 
are  special  factories  supplying  shoe 
ornaments  and  bows  and  metal  fast¬ 
enings  of  all  types.  Tliey  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  designers  to  produce 
the  newest  finishes  and  shapes. 

A  new  method  of  shoe  fastening 
which  should  lx?  considered  as  part 
of  the  fitting  operation,  since  it  is 
applied  in  the  fitting  room,  is  the 
patent  slide  fastener,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  in  metal  and  plastic  finishes. 

Laces  and  Ties  must  be  carefully 
specified  for  each  type  of  shoe  and 
here  again  fashion  has  dictated  a 
wide  choice  of  ribbon,  cord,  woven 
silk,  cotton  or  rayon  laces  and  spe¬ 
cial  decorative  tips  for  them.  The 
expert  findings  purchaser  knows  the 
relative  merits  of  each  kind  of  lace 
or  ribbon  and  is  always  careful  to 
select  tip  ornaments  that  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  stocking  or  break  easily. 

The  shoe  is  now  ready  for  in¬ 
spection.  It  has  been  traveling  with 
its  mate  all  through  the  factory,  and 
now — the  pair  of  shoes  is  carefully 
wrapped  in  tissue  in  its  properly 
lalxlecl  Ikix.  Sometimes  the  shoes  are 
shipped  in  plain  cartons,  but  the 
usual  procedure  today  is  to  encase 
them  in  special  shoe  boxes  with 
some  color  or  design  distinctive  of 
the  particular  store  purchasing  the 
shoes,  and  uniform  with  all  other 
shoe  boxes  in  the  retail  stock. 
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MANUAL  •  FOR  •  SELLING  #  SHOES 


>  »  .  ,  T  W  O  .  .  .  ,  »  ,  Q  p  g  U 

SHOE 

MERCHANT 

FOREWORD 


•  For  fifty  years  the  shoe  industry  has  l)een 
absorbed  in  the  problems  of  shoe  production,  steadily  huildinfj  towards  a  more  perfect 
product,  manufactured  by  the  most  efficient  methods.  Now,  on  the  threshold  of  that  new 
era  that  famous  industrialists  and  economists  vision  as  the  ]X'riod  of  improved  methods  of 
distribution  the  shoe  industry  evaluates  the  present  w’orkings  of  sitoe  distribution. 

The  shoe  merchant  thus  finds  himself  the  focus  of  interest.  Yet  his  market  testing  of  the 
products  of  the  shoe  trade  has  been  the  means  of  guiding  the  shoe  manufacturer  and  the 
tanner  into  newer,  more  efficient  ways  of  doing  business.  It  was  the  shoe  retailer  who 
first  di.scoverefl  the  need  for  standard  shoe  measurements  in  the  ’80’s  and  it  was  the 
retailer  again  who  first  discovered  that  the  standards  of  the  '.SO’s  were  no  longer  accurate 
standards  for  the  feet  of  the  1930’s. 

riie  shoe  retailer  has  progressed  step  by  step  with  the  manufacturer.  Xo  modern  store 
could  remain  in  business  very  long  if  functioning  by  the  methods  of  fifty  years  ago. 
•Advertising,  promotion,  merchandising  now  i)recede  the  actual  selling.  W  ithout  these 
tools  of  the  trade  the  merchant  would  be  back  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days.  But  the 
retailer  has  been  the  first  to  apjiraise  selling  procedure  in  his  own  establishment.  He 
stocks  more  and  more  sizes  in  shoes,  he  adds  lengths  up  to  11^  and  widths  from  C  to 
(ini’.  '■i])le  .A  in  women’s  shoes,  to  aid  his  selling  force  to  sell  more  effectively.  But  he 
has  come  to  the  realization  iiiat  the  fitting  of  shoes  by  salespeople  carefully  trained  to 
do  ju.st  that,  is  the  great  problem  facing  the  modern  shoe  industry. 


o 


The  Fashion  Element  in  Footwecu: 

T 

J.  RAINED  fashion  that  were  once  styles.  Styles  that  these  people  who  are  in  the  busi- 

observers  have  learned  to  distin-  were  so  accurately  timed  to  world  ness  of  making  and  selling  the  mode, 

guish  between  styles,  which  are  the  movements  that  they  became  fash-  They  do  not  make  the  mistakes  they 

products  of  the  artist,  the  designer,  ions  instantaneously.  once  made, 

working  as  a  style  creator,  and  fash-  These  styles  that  become  fashions  They  know  that  the  right  sil- 
ions,  which  are  the  specific  styles  may  remain  on  the  border  of  popu-  houette  can  be  ruined  if  the  colors 
which  gain  acceptance,  first  by  the  lar  acceptance  for  some  time,  where  are  not  in  the  trend  of  fashion.  They 
fashion  leaders,  then  by  the  masses,  their  movements  can  lx‘  watched  know  that  an  untried  style  featured 
Styles  may  he  modern  versions  of  and  recorded.  Fashion  observers  too  early  is  more  disastrous  than 
ancient  ones,  they  may  lie  new  in-  can  check  trends  and  influences  that  one  they  miss.  And  they  detail  ma- 
terpretations  of  period  themes,  they  are  timed  to  their  acceptance,  lx-  terials.  often  changing  the  original 
may  lx  creations  as  modern  as  cello-  finx  they  emerge  as  popular  fash-  models,  by  careful  foreknowledge  of 
phane.  Rut  fashions  are  something  ions.  .Ml  of  this  procedure  repre-  the  trend  in  textile  fashion, 
more.  Fashions  develop  from  styles  .sents  a  very  recent  develoi)ment.  Individual  interpretations  of  fash- 
through  some  magic  controlled  by  .And  while  it  is  not  possible  of  per-  ions  by  American  designers  in  New 
trends  and  influences.  They  do  not  feet  accuracy,  the  work  of  the  fash-  York,  in  Hollywood,  in  Chicago, 
hurst  forth  from  some  unknown  ionists  today  is  yearly  gaining  in  form  the  lifeblood  of  .American  re¬ 
hiding  place.  They  grow  slowly,  value.  tailing,  but  these  designers  would 

Any  so-called  fashion  that  seems  to  Style  ideas  still  emanate  from  never  be  foolhardy  enough  to  ignore 
come  from  nowhere,  and  has  no  Paris.  French  designers,  French  the  styles,  the  trends,  the  influences, 
antecedents  is  a  fad  and  not  a  fash-  craftsmanship  are  still  supreme  as  and  branch  out  as  expressionists, 
ion.  But  those  styles  which  by  some  the  fount  of  style  because  in  France  .And  thev  are  smart  enough  to  real- 
subtle  alchemy  of  public  response  the  artist,  the  craftsman  are  given  ize  that  much  as  the  women  of 
become  the  fashions  that  manufac-  time  to  create.  And  these  French  America  enjoy  variety,  it  takes  some 
turers  can  make  and  merchants  can  creations  are  studied  by  designers  time  to  accustom  them  to  a  radical 
sell  most  profitably,  are  not  entirely  in  this  country,  and  are  accorded  change.  Look  hack  only  a  few  years 
predictable.  first  place  in  the  working  scheme  of  to  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  Em- 

Today’s  fashions  are  like  those  style.  Our  designers  in  this  country  press  Eugenie  hat  because  it  was 
remarkable  instruments  that  re-  must  create,  as  individual  artists,  radically  new.  But  realize  that  this 
spond  to  earthquake  tremors  thou-  and  re-interpret  the  French  styles,  very  hat  anticipated  the  millinery 
sands  of  miles  away.  Fashions,  like  hut  they  work  in  an  entirely  differ-  worn  ever  since,  perched  high  on 
the  seismograph,  are  extremely  sen-  ent  tempo,  geared  to  production.  the  head  and  showing  the  hair,  in- 
sitive  to  world  movements.  These  First  thing  that  happens  to  a  style  stead  of  being  pulled  down  over  the 
movements  registered  so  accurately  a  fashion  leader  adopts  it.  A  hat,  a  hair  and  hiding  the  ears, 
in  fashion  response,  are  the  trends  new  glove,  a  new  way  of  wearing  Designers  are  brilliant  strategists, 
and  influences  in  social  usage,  in  flowers,  each  is  as  important  as  the  however.  They  know  that  exagger- 
art  and  industry,  in  economics,  in  costume  itself,  and  may  anticipate  ation  in  styles  will  serve  the  pur- 
world  thought.  Influences  stemming  a  vogue.  Then  the  model  makers  pose  of  dramatizing  them.  Then 
from  these  trends,  and  trends  de-  buy,  and  the  .American  market  later  the  modified  versions  of  these 
veloping  from  these  influences,  are  makes  and  adapts  and  re-adapts  this  exaggerations  become  fashions.  And 
all  expressed  in  terms  of  fashions  style.  They  are  very  canny  by  now,  the  modified  versions  mean  profits 
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for  manufacturer  and  retailer  while 
duplicates  of  the  exaggerated  orig¬ 
inal  iK'conie  cheapened.  Yet  odd  as 
it  may  seem,  when  the  modified 
versions  have  served  their  purpose 
as  transition  fashions  they  too  be¬ 
come  dated,  anti  we  return  to  the 
exaggerated  original  and  it  looks 
fresh  and  new  once  more.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  fashions  run  in  cycles  of 
five  years  or  seven  years,  and  why 
radical  new  styles  must  lx*  studied 
in  relation  to  cycles. 

This  might  appear  as  unrelated 
to  the  study  of  footwear  fashion.  It 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  because 
so  few  people  in  the  shoe  business 
know  the  workings  of  style  and  fash¬ 
ion.  And  the  identical  rules  for 
charting  general  fashion  can  lx? 
adapted  to  the  shoe  industry,  while 
the  study  of  fashion  acceptance  can 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  com¬ 
munity  served  by  each  individual 
shoe  merchant. 

American  Shoe  Styling 

The  shoe  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  dealing  with 
a  commodity,  subject  to  fashion 
changes,  which  has  actually  tested 
out  a  working  plan  of  style  forecast¬ 
ing  and  fashion  prediction  for  the 
associated  trades.  For  the  past  six 
years  the  semi-annual  style  reports 
compiled  for  the  benefit  of  tanner, 
manufacturer,  retailer,  have  served 
as  remarkably  accurate  guides  on 
basic,  popular  and  limited  fashion 
developments  in  footwear  for  men. 
women  and  children.  Prior  to  this 
the  reports  were  outlines  of  staple 
and  basic  trends  only. 

Since  the  reports  are  written  to 
apply  to  general  fashions  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
make  them  apply  to  each  individual 
retailer’s  special  problem.  Only  a 
handful  of  retailers  actually  inter¬ 
pret  or  translate  these  reports  in 
terms  of  their  own  community. 

But  this  is  how  the  reports  are 
compiled,  and  how’  shoe  fashions  are 
charted.  Many  months  prior  to  the 
start  of  production  on  the  season’s 
merchandise  a  committee  of  the  shoe 
industry,  made  up  of  tanners,  re¬ 
tailers,  fashionists,  manufacturers, 
meets  with  the  Textile  Color  Card 
Association  to  select  colors  for  the 
coming  season.  Two  months  later 
the  tanners  show  their  new  leathers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tanners’ 
Council  of  America,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  hold  a  Style  Con¬ 
ference  with  the  National  Shoe  Re¬ 


tailers’  Association  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York.  From  this 
joint  conference  comes  the  style  re¬ 
porting  of  committees  on  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  take  up  the  work  at  this 
point  and  three  months  later  they 
start  showings  of  their  new  lines. 
Then  the  retailers  buy. 

Between  these  successive  steps  are 
carried  on  the  complex  operations 
that  were  covered  in  the  first  part 
of  this  Manual.  .\nd  before  the 
committee  chooses  the  colors  specific 
information  must  be  obtained  and 
checked  as  to:  1.  Successful  colors 
of  the  season  just  ending.  2.  Color 
trends  in  the  season  just  opening  on 
which  production  is  almost  com- 
jdeted.  3.  Color  trends  in  Paris  and 
London  that  apply  to  shoes  and 
leathers  especially.  4.  Color  trends 
and  innovations  in  textiles,  milli¬ 
nery,  accessories.  This  material  is  of 
vital  importance  since  the  choice  of 
these  .shoe  colors  is  made  before  any 
other  industry  has  actually  started 
work  on  this  new  season. 

The  compilation  of  the  style  re¬ 
ports  is  made  possible  by  the  same 
type  of  information,  but  for  the  re¬ 
ports  the  information  must  cover 
every  detail  of  lasts,  heels,  patterns, 
colors,  materials,  treatments.  And 
the  outstanding  service  given  by 
these  reports  is  the  detailed  analysis 
of  costume  style  trends,  and  fashion 
developments,  which  must  be  re¬ 
flected  in  shoe  fashions  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  tempo. 

These  reports  aptly  signify  the 
new  approach  to  footwear  fashion. 
As  described  in  the  section  on  Pat¬ 
terns,  the  designer  was  formerly  a 


creator  working  without  regard  to 
the  great  streams  of  fashion  in 
clothes,  in  millinery,  in  accessories. 
He  was  indeed  an  expressionist,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  own  ideas  in  the  form 
of  trimmings  on  the  outside  of  the 
shoe.  This  same  creative  designer 
is  still  working  in  advance — he  is 
just  a  step  ahead  of  the  fashions 
forecast  in  the  trade  style  reports. 
But  he  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
and  he  watches  style  movements 
with  an  eagle  eye. 

And  his  watchfulness  is  being  re¬ 
warded.  Two  years  ago  a  great  inno¬ 
vation  in  style  movements  began  to 
develop,  due  to  the  collapse  of  the 
custom  shoe  business  in  Paris,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  inspiration 
for  so  many  American  fashions. 
Simultaneously,  with  the  acceptance 
by  fashion  leaders  of  American  lasts 
and  new  American  patterns,  both 
here  and  abroad,  the  American  shoe 
designer  was  put  in  the  place  of 
command.  Overnight  almost,  the 
movement  of  styles  was  reversed. 
.\merica  sent  her  patterns,  her  new 
lasts,  her  new'  leathers,  her  new 
shapes  of  heels  over  to  Paris  with 
fashion  leaders  as  emissaries.  Today 
.\merican  shoe  styles  are  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  shoe  fashions  of 
the  world.  But  colors  are  still  mixed 
by  the  textile  artists  of  France,  to 
in.s])ire  the  slu)e  and  co.stume  colors 
that  will  be  w’orn. 

These  American  shoe  fashions  be¬ 
gin  to  reflect  the  footwear  needs  of 
.\mericans.  They  carry  as  an  out¬ 
ward  symbol  of  modernity  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  fashions  of  the  day.  They 
are  shown  in  types  carefully  classi¬ 
fied  for  different  types  of  clothes. 


Hollywood  and  Paris  represent  two 
great  influences  on  shoe  fashions. 
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And  they  are  being  sponsored  as  have  taken  the  place  formerly  occu- 
luxurious,  fashionable  coverings  for  pied  by  staples.  Basic  fashions  are 
thing  feet.  They  are  not  mere  shoe  exemplified  by  in-stock  lines  which 
coverings  with  style  appeal.  They  form  the  bulk  of  production  of  larger 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  being  shoe  factories.  The  fact  that  they 
decorative  and  functional,  two  char-  must  be  fashion-right  explains  the 
acteristics  of  all  products  of  con-  difficulties  encountered  by  the  in¬ 
temporary  design.  stock  manufacturer  who  formerly 

The  fashion  correctness  of  the  made  only  staple  shoes  in  stock.  A 
shoe  is  derived  from  the  fusion  of  classic  fashion,  like  a  classic  in  liter- 
all  the  fashion  features  of  the  model,  ature,  may  come  out  again  and  again 
The  fashionable  shoe  must  be  made  in  new  editions,  with  a  slightly 
over  the  correct  last,  with  the  pat-  altered  appearance,  but  is  still  the 
tern  best  fitted  to  this  last,  in  colors,  same  old  classic, 
details  and  materials  closely  related.  Brilliant  merchandisers  preach 
Fashion  is  recognized  as  the  most  that  the  successful  merchant  must 
powerful  sales  weapon  in  shoe  dis-  purchase  according  to  this  formula: 
tribution  but  since  the  fashionable  60%  sound  basic  fashions  whose 
shoe  must  fit  the  living  foot,  the  successful  performance  of  previous 
factor  of  correct  fit  must  be  consid-  seasons  makes  them  comparatively 
ered  as  complementary  to  fashion  safe,  15%  popular  fashions  in  good 
rightness.  taste,  20%  popular  fashions  in  ques- 

There  are  fashion  classifications  tionable  or  bad  taste.  5%  limited  or 
in  footwear  which  simplify  the  buy-  high  fashions  which  are  trial  bal¬ 
ing  of  shoe  stocks.  A  true  fashion  loons.  Distinctions  between  bad  and 
is  never  staple,  but  it  may  be  a  popu-  good  taste  are  obvious  to  the  initi- 
lar  fashion,  a  basic  fashion  or  a  ated.  The  woman  consumer  particu- 
liniited  fashion.  The  staple  of  yes-  larly,  is  often  blind  to  these  distinc- 
terday,  that  never  changed,  and  that  tions,  and  many  retailers  fail  to 
sold  year  after  year  in  unvarying  evaluate  merchandise  by  any  stand- 
quantity,  is  not  known  today.  Basic  ard.  Varying  standards  of  taste  in 
fashions  that  make  money  for  man-  his  community  and  in  the  broatl  field 
ufacturer  and  retailer  because  they  of  fashion  may  cause  the  retailer 
are  based  on  tried  successes,  are  needless  confusion,  and  he  ends  up 
fundamental  in  retail  stocks,  and  by  ])laying  over  the  heads  of  his 


audience  or  underestimating  their 
standards  of  taste. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  two 
great  streams  of  conflicting  style 
movement  in  the  shoe  field  today. 
f)ne  goes  back  to  the  British  19th 
century  standard  of  making  hand¬ 
made  shoes  that  were  reinforced  and 
strengthened  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  shoes  last  for  many  years, 
and  the  other  reflects  the  modem 
craze  to  make  boneless,  skeletonized 
shoes  that  are  like  the  clothes  of 
today.  They  may  not  wear  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  modernists  claim 
that  the  new  types  of  clothing  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  footwear  are  more 
hygienic. 

Probably  the  future  style  battle 
for  deciding  the  favored  shoe  fash¬ 
ions  of  tomorrow  will  be  fought 
along  these  two  currents.  At  this 
moment  we  have  retailers  who  claim 
that  the  sandal  and  the  perforated 
air-cooled  shoe  make  up  the  perfect 
basic  fashions  for  many  summers  to 
come.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  fashion  importance  of  high-cut 
glove-fitting  shoes  and  the  interest 
in  ankle-high  shoes  called  botillons 
or  trotteurs,  for  fall  and  winter 
wear.  These  represent  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  and  their  future  develop¬ 
ment  will  create  drastic  changes  in 
the  present  accepted  methods  of 
making  footwear. 

Fashion  kept  the  feet  hermetically 
scaled  for  many  centuries.  Then 
came  the  twentieth  century  with  its 
discovery  of  the  benefits  of  infra-red 
and  ultra-violet  rays  from  the  sun. 
The  human  foot  has  been  a  long 
time  encased  in  a  covering,  but  it  is 
brilliant  strategy  to  provide  sandals 
and  air-cooled  shoes  before  they  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  going  without 
foot  coverings  of  any  kind. 


Fashion  is  a  fartor  in  shoe 
selling  even  for  the  very  young. 
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Color  Chart  For  Use  in  Selling  Shoes  to  the  Customer 

Many  years  ago  when  shoe  colors  popular.  Today  the  shoe  can  match 
were  limited,  black  and  brown  were  the  dress  or  coat ;  it  can  match  the 


worn  with  almost  every  costume 
color.  Then  came  a  period  when 


bag  and  the  gloves,  the  hat  or  belt, 
but  contrast  with  the  dress  or  coat. 


colors  to  match  the  costume  were  The  matching  of  fur  and  shoe  is 


often  a  smart  type  of  coordination. 
As  a  general  rule  for  correct  fash¬ 
ion  it  is  best  to  sell  a  shoe  to  match 
one  other  unit  in  the  costume.  But 
slavish  matching  of  every  item  in 
the  costume  is  not  only  extremely 
difficult,  neither  is  it  an  expression 
of  the  best  fashion  taste. 


Shoe  Color 

Dress,  Coat  or  Suit 

Shoe  Color 

Dress,  Coat  or  Suit 

Black 

Black 

W  ine  Red 

Bright  Red 

Greens 

Blues 

Rusts 

Beige 

Pastels 

Greys 

Green 

Brighter  flag  blues 
Aubergine 
Chamois  Gold 
Brighter  Reds 

Usually  match  another  acces¬ 
sory  and  may  he  worn  with 
grev,  beige,  white  costumes,  or 
I'llack  ' 

Brown 

AulK‘rgine  and  green  used  with 
other  matching  accessories  can 

Ir‘  worn  with  any  color  costume 

X'iolets 

Evening  Shoes  in 

Should  match  evening  wrap. 

Dark 

Browns 

Blues  (light  or  dark) 

Violet  tones 

Gold 

Silver 

Pastels 

Jewel  Shades 

kerchief,  hair  ornament  or  dress 

Brown 

(Chestnut  type) 

( jreens 

Rusts 

Beige 

Grey  (high-fashion) 

Grey  or 

Beige 

Matching  if  possible  but  smart¬ 
er  as  contrasts 

Pastels  * 

White 

White 

Blues 

W  hite  ground  prints 

Marine 

Beige 

Greys 

Rusts 

W  hite  with 

russet  tan 

SiH)rts  Colors 

Goes  with  everything 

iSlue 

All  reds 

Pale  ])astels 

Black 

Pastel  colors 
(Light,  chalky 
colors ) 

Match  or  contrast 

Russet 

E.xactly  matching  tweeds  or 
other  costume  materials.  Con¬ 
trasting  to : 

Black 

W  hite  with 
Pastel 

W  hite  with 
Bright  colors 

Usually  echo  color  note  found 
in  costume 

and 

Clay  Colors  ^ 

1 

Xavy  blue 

Greens 

Greys 

Beige 

Multi-color 

resort  amt 
evening  shoes 

Match,  contrast,  harmonize.  Go 
with  everything 

Pale  pastels 

W  hite  icith 

Usually  with  navy  and  white 

Blue 

costume  or  accessories 

Oxblood 

Dark  reds,  wines,  bright  reds 
Raisin  browns 

Black 

Oxblood  and 
White 

Usually  wine-red  and  white 
in  costume  or  accessories 

and 

Cordovan  Shades 

Beige 

Blues,  light  to  dark 

Greens 

Eggplant  and  red  violet 

Pale  pastels 

Green  and 

W  hite 

Usually  green  and  white  in 
costume  or  accessories 
(In  many  cases  these  “white 
with"  shoes  are  worn  with 
gloves  of  the  color.) 
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The  Fashion  History  of  Basic  Shoe  Types 


As  newly  revived  styles,  contem¬ 
porary  fashions  or  style  classics, 
these  types  appear  and  reappear, 
often  in  new  guise,  as  the  basic  in¬ 
spiration  for  both  men’s  and 
women’s  shoe  patterns.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  most  of  these  shoe  patterns 
were  first  worn  by  men,  yet  today 
they  form  the  pattern  “shell”  for 
women’s  as  well  as  men’s  shoes. 

This  material  may  be  of  value 
from  both  fashion  and  advertising 
viewpoints,  for  use  by  the  buyer, 
his  sales  staff,  his  promotion  and 
advertising  manager.  Dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  these  themes  can  also  be 
used  in  window  and  interior  dis- 
play. 

Prepared  in  1936  for  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers’  Association  Style 
Conference,  by  the  author,  and  used 
by  special  permission. 

The  Blucher 

Named  for  General  Blucher,  V/Al 
1819,  Wellington’s  eminent  ally  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  this  pattern  with 
the  tongue  cut  in  one  piece  with  the 
forepart,  and  quarter  over  vamj),  is  ac¬ 
tually  much  older  than  the  18th  Century, 
for  it  can  be  found  in  16th  and  17th 
Century  prints.  The  great  military  lead¬ 
er  sponsored  a  higher  shoe  with  this 
front  and  up  to  the  present  day  it  has 
been  a  favorite  of  the  army.  It  is  tlie 
base  pattern  for  high  field  boots,  laced 
sporting  boots  and  work  shoes,  for  town 
and  sports  shoes  of  regulation  oxford 
height.  Following  the  Great  War,  when 
so  many  of  the  male  population  grew 
tired  of  the  blucher  type  of  regulation, 
and  in  recent  years  through  association 
with  workmen’s  heavy  shoes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  blucher  patterns  suffered  a  fashion 
eclipse.  During  the  past  year  bluchers 
have  been  once  more  identified  with  im¬ 
portant  men’s  fashions  through  the  sixm- 
sorship  of  fashion  leaders  in  England 
and  America.  The  blucher  front  is  the 
foundation  pattern  for  many  types  of 
town  and  country  shoes  at  present  in 
the  process  of  becoming  mass  fashions; 
Plain  rugged  sports  shoes  without 
broguings — Moccasin  front  or  ski-froiit 
sport  shoes — Straight  tip  and  plain  toe 
town  shoes — Plain  toe  spring  heel  and 
deck  type  sports  shoes. 

The  Brogue 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  called  a 
heavy  waterproof  shoe  a  “brog” — a 
Gaelic  pronunciation  of  brogan.  The 
heavy  perforations  and  pinkings  associ¬ 
ated  with  these  shoes  came  to  be  known 
as  broguings,  since  they  were  an  origi¬ 
nal  new  treatment  characteristic  of 
Scottish  shoemaking.  Heavy  brogtied 
oxfords  became  a  fashion  success  at  the 
same  period  heavy  Scotch  tweeds  were 
popular  following  the  war.  At  that  time 
these  heavy  shoes  clumped  over  college 
campus  and  city  pavement  without  re¬ 
gard  to  damp,  heather-laden  moors  which 
were  their  natural  habitat.  The  origimd 
sports  brogues  were  worn  only  for  golf, 
hunting  and  outdoors  generally.  The  19.16 


brogue  is  an  entirely  new  style.  It  has 
l)een  taken  from  the  country  into  town 
life,  and  becomes  refined.  It  is  no  longer 
as  important  for  country  wear  as  the 
newer  plain  toe  and  ski-front  models. 
'J'he  true  brogue,  for  its  special  use,  is  a 
fashion  classic,  but  the  xiew  town  brogues 
with  fine  perforations,  shield  tips,  wing 
or  straight  tips,  or  town  lasts,  serve  an 
entirely  new  purpose.  In  plain,  boarded, 
or  reversed  calf,  they  are  worn  with  the 
inoie  casual  types  of  clothes,  and  have  a 
specific  place  in  fashion. 

The  Buckle  Monk 

Centuries  ago  mendicant  friars  and 
cloistered  monks  wore  hand-fashioned 
shoes — rugged  and  simple,  cut  from  no 
more  than  three  pieces  of  leather  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  a  heavy  saddle  buckle  on  the 
outside.  There  were  no  rights  and  lefts 
—  the  buckles  on  the  outside  helped  to 
mark  the  distinction.  That  is  one  factor 
which  led  these  designers  to  use  the 
buckles  at  the  side — the  other  was  one 
of  utility,  since  the  shoes  were  easy  to 
fasten  and  comfortable  to  wear.  Through 
the  centuries  these  buckle  shoes  have  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  integral  part  of  the  monk’s 
habit.  But  it  remained  for  a  visiting 
Englishman,  given  shelter  overnight  at  a 
famous  monastic  retreat  in  the  Italian 
Alps,  to  bring  this  shoe  out  into  the 
world.  He  brought  it  to  Englaiul  because 
he  considered  it  a  highlv  practical  and 
eminently  masculine  type  for  sports  wear. 
His  booUnaker  copied  it  for  him  and  for 
a  few  of  his  clients,  but  long  before  it 
reached  any  importance  as  a  shoe  fashion 
for  men  the  ladies  had  seized  upon  it 
and  made  it  part  of  their  hunting  kit  for 
the  Scotch  moors.  This  perfectly  good 
masculine  fashion,  in  its  original  simple 
cut,  without  broguing  or  decoration  of 
any  kind,  made  on  a  broad  toe  last,  with 
heavy  leather  sole  and  plain  saddle 
buckle,  is  a  fashion  classic  that  men  are 
once  again  wearing  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  In  heavy  grained  leathers 
or  reversed  calf  the  Buckle  Monk  is  just 
what  it  started  out  to  be — an  excellent 
shoe  for  a  special  purpose.  As  a  basic 
Iiattern  shell  it  is  extremely  important. 

The  Shawl  Tongue  (or  kiltie) 

Three  centuries  ago  the  peasants  of 
Europe  took  to  wearing  l)elow-ankle 
height  shoes  with  high  tongues — since 
this  meant  a  saving  on  leather  at  the 
local  shoemaker,  or  at  the  home  shoe 
bench  where  many  shoes  were  pegged. 
The  high  tongue  in  front  protected  the 
foot  and  suggested  the  height  of  the 
more  costly  boots  worn  by  the  nobles. 

This  ancient  model  came  over  to  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  fine  leathers  of  the 
British  Isles  were  traditionally  produced. 
The  Scottish  leather  craftsmen  added 
their  characteristic  punchings,  pinkings 
and  saddle  stitchings  to  the  original 
model,  and  eventually  they  made  the  high 
tongue  presentable  worn  up  on  the  foot 
or  down  over  the  two-eyelet  and  three- 
eyelet  adjustment. 

Then  fashion,  in  the  form  of  His 
Majesty,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  stepped 
into  the  picture.  He  adopted  the  Shawl 
Tongue  along  with  Fair  Isle  sweaters. 
Again  English  women  and  feminine 
America,  represented  by  a  chosen  few 
resident  in  Scotland  for  the  grouse  sea¬ 
son,  rushed  to  local  boot  makers  and 
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ordered  shawl  tongue  shoes.  It  was  later 
clubbed  the  “Kiltie”  because  the  Prince 
wore  it  first  with  kilts. 

The  Ghillie 

Like  so  many  Knglish  sports  shoes, 
the  Ghillie  orisinated  in  Scotland.  A 
■“Khillie”  is  a  young  lad  attendant  on  the 
sentry  and  the  lairds.  The  ghillies  usual¬ 
ly  wore  homespuns,  hand-knit  wool  swUs 
and  rugged  laced  shoes,  crudely  made 
with  leather  thongs  pulled  through  slots, 
formed  by  stitching  back  three  exten¬ 
sions  on  each  side  in  front  and  one  single 
one  directly  in  the  cente*'. 

How  old  these  Scottish  patterns  are 
it  ■'  hard  to  determine.  They  proliahly 
go  back  to  ancient  Gaelic  times.  Put 
again  it  required  the  siionsorship  of  that 
great  fashion  leader,  Kdward  V'lll,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  launch  the  ghillie 
shoe  as  a  new  pattern  style  for  sports 
wear.  He  had  it  made  by  his  own  boot¬ 
makers,  in  two  versions — with  a  tongue 
under  the  thongs  for  Scotland ;  without 
the  tongue,  as  it  was  originally,  for  the 
Kiviera. 

Again,  feminine  admirers  of  the  Prince 
snatched  the  new  shoe  style  out  of  the 
masculine  field  and  aiipropriated  it  for 
their  own  uses.  Some  intrepid  English¬ 
men  have  continued,  with  the  Prince  an<l 
his  brothers,  to  wear  it  through  the  in¬ 
tervening  years.  One  enterprising  writer 
"has  described  it  as  the  Irish  sports  shoe 
often  worn  for  racing,  but  it  remains, 
in  its  authentic  version,  laced  with  heavy 
circular  tuhular  laces  or  leather  thongs, 
a  rugged  snorts  shoe  for  men. 

The  Two-Eyelet  Jodhpur 

When  Englishmen  learnefl  to  play  pfdo 
in  India  they  wore  a  new  type  of  rid¬ 
ing  boot,  a  little  higher  than  the  ankle, 
which,  allied  with  a  special  style  of 
breeches  made  of  lighter  weight  cloi.\ 
was  found  to  be  much  cooler  in  that 
tropic  climate  than  the  regulation  rid¬ 
ing  boot.  This  boot,  known  as  a  jodhpur, 
was  originally  made  of  soft  finished 
leathers,  as  designed  by  some  shoe¬ 
maker  centuries  ago  in  Persia  where  the 
game  is  said  to  have  originated.  Four 
centuries  ago  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  peasants  wore  laced  shoes  that 
reached  just  below  the  ankle,  through 
two  eyelets  spaced  over  a  sort  of  tongue. 
The  gentry  and  the  noble  could  afford 
buckles  or  big  bows  to  decorate  these 
shoes  and  cover  the  laces  but  buckles 
were  taxed  they  say !  At  any  rate  these 
peasant  shoes  looked  very  much  like  the 
■shortened  version  of  the  jodhpur,  now- 
made  with  two  eyelets.  This  represents 
a  -very  important  type  of  sports  shoe 
which  was  introduced  via  Tyrolean  ski 
fashions  two  vears  ago,  and  dubbed  a 
peasant  or  Tyrolean  shoe  style.  In 
Austrian  resorts  they  are  worn  indoors, 
■when  heavy  ski  boots  are  discarded,  and 
are  very  popular  with  foreign  tourists, 
who  have  brought  them  back  to  Englancl 
and  America.  So  here  we  have  two 
ancient  shoe  styles  merging  into  one 
modern  fa.shion  for  the  sports  field. 

TheBal 

Balmoral,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
was  the  favorite  country  house  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  consort.  Prince  Albert. 
In  the  ’50’s,  after  the  building  of  the 
new  castle  of  Balmoral,  and  Their 
Majesties’  frequent  sojourns  in  this  re¬ 
treat.  there  were  anv  number  of  “Bal¬ 
moral”  models  in  fashion,  among  them  a 


si)ccial  laced  boot  with  a  circular  cut 
joining  vamp  and  quarter.  Balmorals 
became  the  fashion,  and  influenced 
models  for  both  men  and  women.  In 
this  country  Boston  gaiters  and  ankle 
height  boots  of  the  ’sixties  were  made 
on  the  bal  style  as  well  as  the  blucher. 
Prince  Allwrt,  meticulous  in  his  perfect¬ 
ly  cut  clothes,  was  a  great  stickler  for 
the  most  exact  fit  in  his  footwear.  He 
owned  rows  of  beautifully  polished  boots, 
many  of  them  with  the  bal  front  because 
it  gave  his  feet  the  trim,  almost  gloved 
appearance  so  desirable.  These  with  his 
favorite  seamless  front  shoes  (made  with 
carefully  crimped  vamps)  completed  his 
always  extensive  wardrobe.  The  interest 
in  both  Their  Majesties  has  been  height¬ 
ened  this  year  by  the  production  of 
“Victoria  Regina”  with  Helen  Hayes. 
Photographs  of  Alltert  and  his  Queen 
from  this  production  lend  fresh  interest 
to  the  promotion  of  that  most  standard 
of  classic  shoe  types — the  Balmoral. 

The  Ski -Front  Shoe  or 
Norwegian 

Similarities  between  the  traditional  cir¬ 
cular  seamed  front  of  the  American 
Indian  Moccasin,  and  the  ski- front  shoes 
of  Austria  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  are  probably  not  accidental.  The  un¬ 
finished  welt  seam,  and  the  Russian  Welt 
seam  forming  the  connection  between 
inset  tongue  and  side  vamp  are  not  ftmnd 
in  Continental  shoes  before  the  19th 
century.  It  is  (luite  possible  that  the 
.■\merican  shoe  (worn  by  pioneers, 
woodsmen  and  trappers  )  was  taken  back 
to  Europe,  and  adapted  to  its  particular 
use  in  snow  countries.  Ski-fronts  have 
l)een  fashion  news  in  shoes  since  last  year 
when  skiing  and  winter  sjKtrts  l)egan  to 
increase  in  this  country.  This  year  the 
imported  ski-front  and  our  moefront 
.\merican  ski  shoes  were  sold  with  skis 
and  outfits  by  retail  stores  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  actual  use  with  ski  clothes 
does  not  constitute  the  whole  place  of 
the  ski-front  in  fashion  development, 
since  it  is  incorporated  as  an  essential 
part  of  many  new  blucher  patterns,  with 
or  without  front  seam,  for  both  town 
and  sports  wear  in  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  shoes.  The  ski-front  shoe  is 
now  creating  new  interest  in  alliance  with 
the  luthentic  walled  last  found  in  the 
original  ski  shoes.  This  walled  wockI. 
and  the  new  square  edging  and  squared 
broad  toe  will  undoubtedly  be  represented 
in  important  fashions  for  men. 

The  New  Bottines  and 
Bottilons 

Very  high  boots,  military  boots,  and 
such  novelties  as  buskins.  Cavaliers  and 
Mousquetaire  Boots,  are  historical  types. 
Boots  worn  by  men  and  women  in  the 
19th  century  and  for  a  few  years  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  were  laced,  but¬ 
toned  or  gored,  and  pretty  conservative 
on  the  whole. 

The  Jodhpur  Boot  has  influenced  a 
whole  familv  of  new  models  for  men, 
including  a  new  two-eyelet  laced  type, 
just  above  ankle  height,  called  a  Hunt¬ 
ing  Boot,  and  designed  for  real  grouse 
weather.  This  polo  type,  together  with 
the  ski  boot,  inspires  the  new  bottines 
for  women,  to  be  worn  for  sports  and 
town  wear,  with  casual  cold  weather 
clothes. 

The  present  fashion  prominence  of  the 
ankle-high  shoe  for  women  can  be  linked 
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with  a  very  prominent  lady.  Seems  that 
the  famous  Mrs.  Simpson  ordered  special 
ski  type  boots  to  wear  as  a  spectator, 
not  an  active  skier,  when  she  was  in  the 
party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
Austrian  resorts  in  February,  1935.  Well, 
the  Paris  bottier  made  them  for  her 
over  special  ski  wood,  ridged  or  walled 
at  the  top.  and  his  other  customers  were 
intrigued  enough  by  the  new  models  to 
order  them  for  wear  with  tweed  suits 
in  town.  Then  an  .\merican  shoe  re¬ 
tailer  took  the  walled  last  to  an  .American 
manufacturer,  and  long  before  the  new 
bottines  made  their  api)earance  in  this 
country  the  walled  last  was  introduced. 
The  importance  of  ski  clothes,  the  iiiHu- 
ence  of  the  .Austrian  Tyrol  on  fashion, 
the  simnsorship  of  a  famous  woman — 
and  last  but  not  least — the  rightness  of 
these  new  ankle-high  shoes  with  fuller, 
shorter  skirts,  each  of  these  contributes 
to  the  fashion  status  of  the  bottine.  The 
fact  that  young  college  girls,  and  young 
women  as  well  as  women  who  like  to 
look  younger,  all  adore  these  new  models, 
augments  their  importance  in  the  shoe 
retail  field. 

The  Oxford 

b'ootwear  that  fastens  with  thongs, 
laces  or  riblnnis  is  as  old  as  the  Pyra¬ 
mids.  But  the  term  Oxford  for  a  tie 
shoe  is  comi)aratively  modern,  and  was 
probably  introduced  late  in  the  18th  ceu- 
turv,  when  the  cordwainers  of  Oxford 
and  the  curriers  of  leather  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  came  to  the  height  of  their  trade 
influence.  .An  Oxford  shoe,  named  for 
Oxford,  the  town,  was  quite  generailv 
worn  by  the  students,  the  gentry,  the 
country  folk,  at  that  time.  It  was  low- 
cut,  and  fastened  with  ties  or  laces  made 
of  riblxin  or  leather  that  held  it  firndy 


over  the  instep.  The  oxford  today  is 
associated  with  a  low-cut  shoe  with  bal, 
blucher,  or  open  front,  of  from  two  to 
seven  eyelets  height. 

The  Pump 

A  shoe  of  pump  outline  was  worn 
by  both  men  and  women  as  long  ago  as 
the  late  17th  Century.  The  well-known 
Colonial  pattern,  actually  a  puinii  with 
tongue  and  Hat  buckle  was  a  favorite 
shoe  in  the  .American  Colonies  as  well  as 
in  Fngland  and  France  in  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  not  until  the  |)eriod  of  the 
l•'.nglish  Pegency,  1811  to  1820  when 
George  Prince  of  Wales  was  Regent, 
afterwards  to  become  George  IV  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  inimp  as  we  know 
it,  came  into  being.  The  Regent  WDre  a 
verv  simple  low-cut  shoe  with  a  buckle 
or  bow,  for  court  ceremonies,  and  it 
came  to  be  known  as  a  “pomp"  shoe, 
the  name  innnp  being  develoj)ed  from  it 
for  some  unknown  reason  later.  The 
Regent  Pnmp,  as  a  woman's  fashion,  is 
a  20th  century  innovation,  and  follows 
the  lines  of  the  Regent  Pomp.  The  seam¬ 
less  i)ump  is  a  modern  shoe,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  new  last  design.  The  formal 
dress  innnp  for  men  is  the  traditional 
court  pump,  with  a  flat  ribbon  l«)w  in¬ 
troduced  by  Kdward  \'II  in  the  'nineties 
in  place  of  the  buckle  or  ribbon  tie.  This 
monarch  desired  a  less  formal  looking 
shoe  to  replace  the  old  court  pomp  with 
its  highly  ixjlished  silver  buckle.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  a  dull  black  buckle  replaces  the 
silver  buckle  during  periods  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  as  worn  in  P'ngland  this  year  by  the 
court  attendants  following  the  death  of 
George  V.  Women's  court  shoes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fiftv  years  of  Knglish  tradi¬ 
tion.  are  always  court  pumps,  with 
Imckles  of  metal  or  jewels. 


The  Sandal 

As  related  in  the  History  of  Shoe- 
making,  the  sandal  is  one  of  the  ancient 
shoe  tyi)es.  Its  fashion  history  can  be 
traced  in  picture  and  carving  from 
earliest  b'gyptian,  Babylonian  and  Hel¬ 
lenic  times.  Literally,  a  sandal  is  a  sole 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  means  of  broad 
straps  or  bands.  The  variations  of  the 
sandal  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
these  are  the  principal  source  types  for 
modern  shoes : 

The  Egyptian  sandal  with  open 
heel  and  strips  over  vamp,  gihled 
and  decorated. 

The  early  Hellenic  type  with  nar¬ 
row  or  briwd  straps,  leaving  toes  ex¬ 
posed. 

The  later  Grecian  type  with  broad¬ 
er  bands,  sometimes  reaching  to 
above  ankle  height,  as  in  the  cothurne. 

The  Roman  sandal  with  very  broad 
bands  and  front  strap  through  which 
latchet  or  strap  fastenings  slips. 

The  Monk  sandal,  deriving  from 
the  Roman,  with  extremely  broad 
front  strap  and  bandings,  closed  heel 
and  toe  or  open  toe. 

The  Greek  word  for  sandal  probably 
comes  from  the  I’ersian.  The  modern 
sandal  is  quite  definitely  revived  from 
old  types,  but  it  has  become  a  highly 
specialized  type  of  footwear,  as  worn  by 
women  and  children,  and  by  men  for 
sports.  It  reappeared  as  a  trend  style 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  sun-bath¬ 
ing  first  came  in  as  a  cult.  It  has  per¬ 
sisted  as  a  high  fashion  and  popular 
fashion  even  since.  Because  of  the  open 
construction  of  the  sandal  in  the  fore¬ 
part,  all  modern  shoe  lasts  have  I)ecome 
broader  in  toe  and  tread.  Sandals  are 
classics — from  the  Greek. 


Fitting  Your  Customers 


C^ORRECT  fitting  of 
shoes  has  always  perplexed  the  shoe 
trade.  This  problem  has  been  mag¬ 
nified  in  recent  decades  as  volume 
production  of  shoes  has  grown.  Dis¬ 
tinctions  between  fit  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  shoes,  and  function  and  an¬ 
atomy  of  the  foot  have  tiot  until  re¬ 
cent  years  been  scientifically  stud- 
it‘d.  Alanufacturers  made  shoes  that 
the  retailers  said  their  customers 
wanted,  because  of  the  decrees  of 
fashion.  As  decrees  of  fashion  have 
tended  towards  the  natural  propor¬ 
tions  of  human  foot  anatomy,  the 
trade  has  made  the  first  radical 
changes  in  footwear  measurements 
and  constructions. 

Your  province  is  the  correct  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  shoes  in  the  store.  You 
cannot  afford  to  become  involved  in 
the  bitter  arguments  now  raging  as 
to  comparative  merits  of  different 
theories  of  shoe  fitting.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  correct  fitting  will  remain  a 
1)ig  problem  for  many  years  to  come. 


In  the  meantime,  you  can  folhjw  a 
well  defined  course  of  study  to  make 
your  job  of  fitting  shoes  easier,  and 
yourself  more  proficient. 

The  customer  does  not  expect 
you  to  be  anything  hut  a  shoe  spe¬ 
cialist.  The  treatment  of  foot 
troubles  is  properly  the  job  of  the 
joot  specialists,  out  of  your  territory 
entirely.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  recently  stei)ped  in  to 
erase  certain  evil  practices  in  label¬ 
ing  shoes  with  “Doctor”  names  when 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  prac¬ 
tise.  To  expect  the  shoe  you  fit  to 
correct  foot  abnormalities  is  down¬ 
right  foolish,  but  it  is  more  than 
foolish,  it  is  wicked  to  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomer  that  the  shoe  will  cure  her 
foot  troubles. 

Legislation  in  several  States  now 
prohibits  the  specific  prescribing  of 
specific  shoe  types  to  cure  foot  ills 
by  any  except  licensed  medical  men 
and  foot  specialists  who  l>elieve  that 
shoes  must  be  divorced  from  fash¬ 


ion. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  shoe  is  the 
last  item  of  dress  to  be  influenced 
by  the  contemporary  interest  in 
liealth  and  natural  beauty.  The  cor¬ 
set  industry  has  bowed  to  the  new 
trend;  dressmaker  and  tailor  pro¬ 
duce  clothes  as  boneless  and  uncon- 
lining  as  possible.  But  until  five 
years  ago.  in  spite  of  style  signals 
from  fashion  leaders  who  had  cus¬ 
tom  shoes  made  to  normal  propor¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the 
spineless  type  of  footwear  exempli¬ 
fied  by  sandals  and  play  types,  in 
spite  of  the  alarming  numbers  of 
complaints  from  retailers  and  their 
customers  that  shoes  did  not  fit,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  fraterni¬ 
ty  of  foot  specialists  that  abnormali¬ 
ties  of  the  foot  were  increasing,  un¬ 
til  five  years  ago  the  shoe  industry 
continued  to  function  under  the  old 
order,  making  two  broad  types  of 
shoes,  the  feature  footwear,  and  the 
fashion  footwear. 
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The  new  approach  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  concession  to  the  foot  spe¬ 
cialists,  but  it  has  been  spurred  on 
by  the  actual  trends  in  fashion.  All 
over  the  world  sun-bathing,  outdoor 
sports,  health  gymnastics,  are  fa.sh- 
ions  of  the  day.  When  men  and 
women  began  to  take  up  the  sun 
cult  they  donned  new  types  of  scanty 
clothing  and  their  feet  came  into 
view.  Distorted.  misshaiKMi  feet, 
made  that  way  by  shoes,  were  un¬ 
suited  to  this  new  cult  of  beauty 
developing  in  connection  with  the 
sun  cult.  They  wore  more  and  more 
sandals,  and  they  took  up  treatments 
for  the  feet.  Then  came  the  next 
stej) — the  new  appreciation  of  cor¬ 
rect  posture  to  enhance  beauty, 
youth  and  health.  Shoe  fashions, 
now  undergoing  great  flux  and 
change,  Ix'gin  to  reflect  all  these 
movements.  And  it  looks  as  if  the 
fashions  will  do  more  to  help  the 
foot  specialists  in  their  battle  for 
the  perfect  foot  covering  than  these 
gentlemen  could  ever  accomplish  by 
themselves. 

You  can  fit  shoes  with  such  per¬ 
fection  by  means  of  the  wide  size  se¬ 
lections  available  today,  that  these 
shoes  will  protect  the  foot,  support 
it  under  conditions  of  .strain,  and  add 
to  the  well-being  of  the  wearer.  You 
must  he  able  to  diagnose  the  shoe 
troubles  of  your  customer,  but  not 
foot  troubles  that  require  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  specialist. 

• 

When  a  customer  sits  down  to 
try  on  shoes  you  should  follow  this 
procedure  now  practised  by  leading 
retailers  throughout  the  country. 

1.  Examine  the  shoe  the  customer 
has  been  wearing,  and  carefully  note 
|)oints  of  unusual  wear,  stress  or 
strain  in  particular  places  on  the 
shoe.  These  tell  you  if  the  foot  func¬ 
tions  properly  in  the  worn  shoe  and 
indicate  the  type  of  new  shoe  as  to 
last,  heel  height  and  pattern  that  will 
lx*st  fit  this  foot. 

2.  Measure  the  customer’s  feet — 
both  right  and  left,  preferably  by  one 
of  the  new  types  of  measuring  de¬ 
vices  which  are  far  more  accurate 
than  the  old  measuring  stick.  If 
the  customer  insists  on  a  new  shoe 
in  size  identical  to  that  worn  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  shoes  in  the  store  are 
made  to  special  measurements  and 
may  vary  from  the  size  standards  of 
the  old  shoe.  Remember  that  all  feet 
differ  slightlv.  There  are  few  peo¬ 
ple  with  “perfect”  measurements. 

3.  Try  several  different  styles. 


lasts  and  heel  heights  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  the  case  of  the  masculine 
customer  it  is  necessary  to  try  dif¬ 
ferent  lasts  and  patterns  only.  The 
measurements  of  the  feet  are  the 
starting  jjoint  for  obtaining  the  most 
j)erfect  fitting  shoe,  but  correct  fit- 
ing  is  achieved  by  trial  and  error, 
not  by  strict  adherence  to  standards 
of  measurement.  This  takes  much 
longer,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult, 
but  it  will  develop  your  skill  as  an 
expert  fitter. 

Finally  study  the  shoe  in  action, 
as  the  customer  walks,  then  check 
the  fit  by  means  of  the  X-Ray  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  a  necessary  piece  of 
ec|uipment  in  the  modern  store. 

Here  are  three  factors  in  correct 
slux*  fitting  which  may  help  you : 

.•\.  The  foot  must  lx*  held  in  po¬ 
sition  in  the  sh<x*  by  the  vamp  line, 
so  that  it  will  not  ride  forward,  but 
it  must  not  lx*  too  tight,  and  this 
vampline  must  lx*  back  of  the  wide 
l)art  of  the  ffx)t.  which  is  the  ball 
area. 

B.  The  tread  area  of  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  shoe  must  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  broad  ])art  of 
foot  to  re.st  .securely  without  tight¬ 
ness  or  strain.  Tips  of  t<x*s  should 
never  touch  toe  of  shoe,  and  tliis 
rule  applies  particularly  to  unlined 
shoes. 

C.  Heel  should  liave  broad  base, 
.so  that  foot  is  held  securely  in  jilace 
but  backpart  should  not  gap  if  shoe 
is  made  correctly  with  broad  heel 
lK)ttom  narrowing  at  top.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  culx>id  Ixnie  at  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  fof)t  must  l)e  noted  in  the 
shoe,  as  it  must  lx?  adjusted  preci.se- 
ly  at  the  point  of  outward  curve 
provided  for  it  in  the  shoe.  This 
prevents  the  shoe  from  gapping  as 
well  as  providing  for  Ix'tter  fitting 
features  in  rear  part. 

• 

The  foot  is  so  remarkable  a  piece 
of  intricate  mechanism  that  it  com¬ 
pares  with  the  most  wonderful  engi¬ 
neering  structures.  It  functions  as 
a  bridge  for  balanced  weight-bear¬ 
ing.  it  is  so  nicely  articulated  that  it 
maintains  constant  shock  absorption, 
and  it  provides  human  locomotion. 
These  vital  functions  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  lx)rne  in  mind  when  fitting 
shoes,  since  interference  with  any 
one  of  them  by  badly  fitting  shoes 
results  in  faulty  foot  mechanism. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  foot  through  written  de¬ 
scriptions.  No  attempt  is  made  here 
to  teach  you  foot  anatomy.  But  you 


should  know  that  there  are  twenty- 
six  lx)nes  in  the  human  foot,  and 
these  are  divided  into  three  groups. 
The  tarsus  is  the  back  part  of  the 
fcx)t  and  has  seven  bones,  the  phal¬ 
anges  form  the  forepart  and  con.sist 
of  the  fourteen  little  bones  of  the 
tcx*.s — two  in  big  toe  and  three  in 
each  of  the  four  toes ;  the  metatarsus 
joins  the  back  section  and  front  sec¬ 
tion  of  foot  and  is  composed  of  five 
lx)nes. 

There  are  three  ix)ints  of  weight 
bearing  in  the  f(K)t — one  on  the  big¬ 
gest  lx)nc  of  the  tarsus  or  back  part 
of  the  foot,  and  this  iKHie,  called  the 
os  calcis,  is  shaped  for  the  purpose 
and  balanced  by  two  weight  bearing 
]X)ints  in  the  front  j^art  of  the  foot. 
These  are  the  inside  ball  of  the  foot, 
back  of  the  big  t(x*.  and  the  outside 
lK)rder  Ix'hind  the  little  toe. 

Bones  alone  do  not  make  up  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  foot. 
'I'here  are  complex  ligaments, 
nerves,  tendons,  muscles,  a  close  re¬ 
lation  Ix'tween  the  ankle  and  leg, 
layers  of  soft  tissue  and  fat,  which 
nnust  act  together  in  perfect  co¬ 
ordination.  Disturb  the  functioning 
of  any  one  of  these  by  incorrectly 
fitted  shoes,  and  the  entire  foot 
functioning  is  disturbed. 

• 

The  retailer  must  provide  his 
.sale.speot>le  with  the  inoper  tools  for 
]x*rfect  fitting.  These  consist  of  ade- 
(piate  size  selections  of  all  types  of 
shoes,  and  the  right  patterns  built 
over  the  lasts  lx*.st  adapted  to  carry 
them.  .Ml  the  details  of  fashion  can 
lx*  taken  for  granted,  the  newest 
tyjxjs  may  be  included,  but  until 
these  two  rudiments  of  correct  fit¬ 
ting  are  learned  by  the  retailer  him¬ 
self.  his  salespeople  are  helpless. 

Next  essential  is  that  the  same 
salespeople  must  know  every  detail 
of  patterns  and  lasts  in  the  stock, 
their  adaptability  to  types  of  feet, 
their  special  characteristics,  their 
good  points,  their  bad  points  for  in- 
clividual  types  of  feet.  This  means 
that  the  salesman  knows  the  fitting 
quality  of  each  type  in  each  size. 
.And  it  will  also  lead  to  a  broader 
understanding  of  foot  and  shoe  vari¬ 
ations. 

The  dangerous  practise  of  stick¬ 
ing  much  too  long  a  time  to  a  for¬ 
mula  for  fitting  is  exemplified  by  the 
nhobia  for  fitting  longer,  narrower 
shoes  in  every  case,  which  has  been 
followed  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
This  resulted  in  the  stressing  of  nar¬ 
row  widths  for  every  type  of  foot. 
Retailers  began  stocking  more  and 
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more  narrow  widths,  neglecting  the 
wider  shoes.  It  was  not  until  two 
years  ago,  after  the  sandal  vogue 
had  created  the  need  for  broader 
toes  generally,  and  broader  treads 
specifically,  that  all  new  lasts  began 
to  be  modeled  with  broader  treads, 
and  retailers  found  it  necessary  to 
buy  B’s,  C’s  and  D’s  again.  In¬ 
cidentally,  these  broad  widths  today 
are  all  made  with  the  broad  at  base, 
narrow  top  heels.  In  the  meantime 
his  salesmen  have  forgotten  how  to 
fit  the  wider  shoes,  and  the  retailer 
is  beginning  all  over  again  to  teach 
his  staff  to  fit  all  sizes  he  carries, 
not  the  sizes  the  salespeople  carry 
in  their  heads. 


If  the  problem  of  correct  shoe  fit¬ 
ting  seems  a  discouraging  one.  if 
you  are  puzzled  by  the  variations  in 
types  of  feet,  if  you  find  it  difficult 
to  master  this  difficult  craft,  remem¬ 
ber  that  nobody  has  yet  defined 
proper  fit.  Simply  because  nobody 
within  the  industry  or  out  of  it  has 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  ftiot  mec¬ 
hanism.  nor  the  relation  of  the  foot 
to  the  bodily  function. 

Your  problem  will  not  be  simpli¬ 
fied  until  your  work  is  put  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  basis.  Except  in  the  shoe 
store  that  makes  a  promotion  fea¬ 
ture  of  scientific  fitting,  the  average 
shoe  salesman  cannot  take  an  arbi¬ 
trary  attitude  towards  customers  in 
selling  the  shoes  they  should  wear. 
If  a  woman  ctistomer  brags  of  her 
high  instep  and  high  arch,  and  the 
salesman  sees  that  these  are  abnor¬ 
mal.  probably  caused  by  short  shoes 
or  any  of  a  dozen  other  details  of 
incorrect  fitting,  he  cannot  afford  to 
antagonize  her  and  explain  that  far 
from  being  beautiful  these  are  foot 
deformities.  If  he  does  he  loses  a 
customer  for  the  store,  a  sale  for 
himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were 
functioning  in  the  store  of  tomorrow 
he  could  take  the  stand  for  correct 
fit.  He  could,  through  his  profes¬ 
sional  standing,  impress  the  custom¬ 
er  with  the  truth  of  his  diagnosis, 
and  fit  her  to  the  right  shoe.  As  it 
is  he  had  better  give  her  the  type 
of  shoe  she  wants.  In  the  case  of 
the  high  instep  high  arch  foot  it  is 
usually  a  pump  wdth  an  extremely 
high  heel.  This  accentuates  the  club¬ 
foot  effect  that  she  likes.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  most  women  have  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  high  insteps, 
high  arches,  long  narrow  feet,  and 
other  features  all  mean  aristocratic 


lineage.  With  conditions  as  they  are, 
better  flatter  them  by  not  enlighten¬ 
ing  them  as  to  the  truth! 

Since  metatarsal  weakness  has 
supjdanted  longitudinal  arch  trouble 
as  the  talking  point  in  fitting  fea¬ 
ture  shoes  it  has  l)een  realized  that 
the  painful  bunions  are  not  quite  as 
prevalent  as  they  lused  to  be  in  the 
period  of  short-fitting,  narrow  tread 
.shoes. 

.All  cases  of  real  foot  trouble  are 
outside  your  province  as  we  have 
said,  but  there  is  one  fact  about  foot 
trouble  that  you  should  know  and. 
that  you  should  tell  your  customers. 
This  is :  no  foot  trouble  of  any  type, 
whether  it  lx*  pains  back  of  the  toes, 
under  the  foot  (metatarsal)  or  in 
the  arch,  or  in  the  toes,  or  in  the 
heel,  an  enlarged  bunion,  hammer 
toes,  or  any  trouble  with  callouses 
or  corns  can  be  traced  hack  to  one 
particular  evil  in  shoe  fitting.  The 
foot  is  a  closely  related  mechanism 
of  related  parts.  If  it  does  not  func¬ 
tion  correctly  in  every  part,  if  the 
foot  is  mistreated,  the  danger  signs 
crop  up  in  one  place  or  another. 
Heels  too  high  may  cause  meta¬ 
tarsal  disturbance,  but  the  entire  foot 
has  actually  been  disturbed.  Danqer 
signs  in  one  part  of  the  foot  must 
be  considered  as  danger  signs  of  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  whole  mechanism. 

Good  Practice  in  Fitting 

Shoes  with  ribbons  or  wide  laces 
must  be  carefully  tied  when  you  are 
trying  on  the  shoe.  If  you  make  a 
crooked  bow,  a  lop-sided  one.  that 
detracts  from  the  smart  appearance 
of  the  shoe.  Learn  how  to  tie  a  bow 
that  lies  flat  and  has  even  ends. 

Fitting  of  pored  or  lastex  types 
of  footwear  should  be  very  carefully 
done.  The  easiest  way  to  adjust  a 
gored  type  is  to  use  the  shoe  horn 
on  the  top  of  the  shoe  over  the  in¬ 
step,  instead  of  at  the  back.  You 
can  thus  push  up  against  the  gore 
and  allow  the  foot  to  settle  down 
firmly  in  the  shoe  without  ugly  bulg¬ 
ing. 

When  trying  on  shoes  for  men, 
women  or  children  always  pull  the 
toe  of  the  stocking  and  fold  over 
top  of  toes  before  putting  the  shoe 
on.  This  practise  should  be  followed 
by  the  customers  too.  but  they  very 
seldom  appreciate  the  reason  for  do¬ 
ing  it.  It  simply  insures  that  the 
shoe  will  go  on  more  smoothly  with¬ 
out  wrinkles  in  the  hosiery,  and  in 
practical  application  it  provides 
against  short  stockings  cramping  the 


toes.  Actually  it  contributes  to  im- 
l)roved  appearance  of  the  shoes. 

If  a  woman  customer  wishes  to 
match  a  shoe  to  another  accessory 
or  to  a  color  swatch  of  material,  al¬ 
ways  test  the  shoe  color  with  the 
color  to  be  matched  in  the  daylight 
near  door  or  window,  not  in  the 
half-artificial — half-daylight  of  the 
store.  Never  try  to  match  or  test 
colors  in  sunlight  as  the  bright  sun 
distorts  the  true  color.  Dark  blue 
and  brown  shoes  often  look  quite 
black  in  the  store,  but  if  shown  in 
daylight  their  true  color  appears. 

New  fitting  appliances  and  pa¬ 
tented  devices  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  th"  sh(X?  retailer  and  his 
salesman.  For  the  fitting  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes  there  is  a  transparent 
composition  “sock"  which  is  made 
over  the  last  moulds  in  all  size 
ranges.  When  the  child’s  foot  is 
viewed  in  this  transparent  covering 
the  mother  and  the  salesman  can 
judge  very  quickly  exactly  the  cor¬ 
rect  size  and  shape  of  last  required. 

The  various  X-ray  machines 
show  the  customer  just  how  her  toes 
align  themselves  in  the  shoe.  In 
s])ite  of  this  many  women  continue 
to  buy  shoes  too  short  or  too  nar¬ 
row.  In  a  feature  shoe  (lei)artment, 
where  fitting  must  be  done  as  hon¬ 
estly  as  possible,  it  is  be.st  to  mark 
the  shoes  “TS”  when  this  occurs 
and  if  the  customer  complains,  you 
can  refer  back  to  the  record.  The 
patented  devices  that  measure  both 
feet,  with  indications  of  both  length 
and  width,  are  far  superior  to  the 
old  measuring  sticks.  The  new  foot 
balance  machines  are  also  of  great 
help  to  the  retailer  selling  feature 
shoes,  as  they  help  him  to  prove  to 
his  customers  the  talking  points  on 
balance  and  posture. 

Pattern  types  classify  themselves 
thus  :  oxfords  and  ties  for  the  plum]) 
foot ;  strap  shoes,  front  gores,  pumps 
often  improper  for  high  instep  and 
plump  foot;  pump  types  represent 
the  most  harmful  patterns  to  the 
average  foot  even  if  healthy,  hut  if 
fitted  properly  the  Average  Woman 
loves  them;  sandals  as  made  today 
on  broad  toe  lasts  with  very  wide 
tread,  can  be  fitted  to  abnormal  as 
well  as  normal  feet ;  monk  patterns 
and  all  strap  fastening  derivations 
of  the  monk  are  excellent  for  the 
long  narrow  foot,  especially  if  made 
on  broad  toe  lasts  that  look  shorter ; 
gore  shoes  must  be  carefully  fitted 
to  prevent  binding  and  consequent 
bad  circulation. 
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Health  Shoes  andpFeature  Shoes 


Y, 

J.  EAR  after  year  the 
entire  shoe  industry  goes  through 
the  same  old  battle  over  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  various  types  of  fea¬ 
ture  shoes.  In  recent  years  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  manufacturer  on  one 
side  have  been  in  conflict  with  medi¬ 
cal  men  and  foot  specialists  on  the 
other.  Hut  where  the  shoe  trade 
was  maitily  concerned  with  features 
and  constructions  in  shoes  that 
might  prove  more  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind,  the  medical  fraternity  has 
launched  a  new  offensive,  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  foot,  and  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  foot  in  action,  as  the 
new  issues. 

It  might  appear  strange  that  with 
the  shoe  industry  so  continually  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  problems  of  perfect¬ 
ing  methods  of  manufacture  by  ma¬ 
chines  through  the  past  fifty  years, 
it  has  not  launched  a  program  of 
organized  shoe  and  foot  research. 
With  last  manufacturers,  pattern 
makers,  shoe  manufacturers,  tanners 
and  all  the  multitudinous  trades  of 
this  great  industry  faced  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  among  the  con¬ 
suming  public  that  might  react  dis¬ 
astrously  to  its  growth,  it  would 
seem  that  this  work  would  be  essen¬ 
tial. 

Now  the  .shoe  industry  is  faced 
with  the  challenge  to  organize  a  re¬ 
search  body  for  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  no  branch  of  the  trade  has 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  work,  while  its  support 
by  all  the  interests  of  the  industry 
seems  only  a  remote  possibility.  And 
unless  this  work  can  be  carried  on 
in  America  as  it  is  l)eing  done  in 
England,  partly  by  private,  partly 
by  public  .subsidy,  the  shoe  industry 
will  muddle  along. 

The  first  fallacy  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  American  shoes  with  certain 
health  features  is  the  assumption 
that  we  have  a  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment,  whereas  the  so-called  stand¬ 
ards  based  on  foot  measurements  in 
1887  are  not  follow'ed  today,  and 
there  are  so  many  variations  in 
measurements  that  no  standards 
exist. 

Tlie  second  fallacv  in  feature 
health  shoe  production  goes  back 
to  the  period  of  the  World  War. 
An  enormous  number  of  foot 
troubles  were  encountered  when  the 
troops  were  given  their  physical  ex¬ 


aminations.  Flat  foot  was  common, 
and  weak  arches  were  noted  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases.  Public  attention  was 
focused  on  these  particular  foot  ail¬ 
ments.  It  might  be  interesting  to  in¬ 
terject  at  this  point  that  Babe  Ruth 
has  and  has  always  had,  flat  foot. 
He  does  very  well. 

So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  in¬ 
dustry,  starting  at  this  .same  period 
to  make  the  new  low-cut  footwear 
for  both  men  and  women,  in  place 
of  the  high  shoes  worn  for  many 
years,  and  finding  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  steel  shanks 
used  in  these  low  shoes  to  provide 
the  support  formerly  given  by  the 
high  tops  should  have  attempted  to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  the 
shank  of  the  shoe,  and  the  “arch¬ 
support”  shoe  came  into  promi¬ 
nence. 

• 

Since  the  War.  medical  men  and 
foot  specialists  have  attempted  to 
temper  the  enthusiasm  of  an  entire 
trade  for  one  type  of  construction 
and  the  over-stressing  of  the  arch 
feature  for  every  shoe.  It  has  also 
l)een  proved  conclusively  that  arch 
supports  fail  to  cure  broken  arches, 
and  that  just  as  many  feet  are  in¬ 
jured  as  are  helped  by  wearing 
arches  too  heavy  or  too  rigid.  The 
present  day  tendency  is  to  under- 
])lay  the  arch  features,  and  to  stress 
other  comfort  features  that  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  just  as  important  as  the 
1918  steel  shanks,  for  dramatizing 
feature  shoes. 

In  an  attempt  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  prescribing  shoes  with  heavy, 
rigid  arch  supports  to  cure  every 
type  of  foot  trouble,  other  manu¬ 
facturers  went  to  another  extreme 
and  made  shoes  with  no  arch  sup¬ 
ports  whatever  that  they  claimed 
were  advisable  for  every  type  of 
foot.  They  w'orked  on  the  theory 
that  the  foot  has  the  power  inherent 
within  it  to  arch  itself,  which 
marked  a  great  advance  in  working 
knowledge  of  the  foot,  but  their  sub- 
.sequent  claims  to  cure  foot  ills  were 
fallacious.  Today  these  manufac¬ 
turers,  like  those  in  the  arch-sup¬ 
port  group,  do  not  make  any  claims 
for  correcting  foot  troubles,  but  in¬ 
stead  stress  the  protective  features 
of  their  shoes. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  an 
Englishman,  Frank  Plucknett.  ad¬ 


vanced  the  oi)inion  that  modern  lasts 
and  modern  methods  of  constructing 
the  shoe  were  at  variance  with  the 
mechanics  of  feet  in  motion.  He 
stated  that  the  waist  or  arch  portion 
of  the  foot  underneath  is  very  hol¬ 
low  on  the  inner  edge  but  practically 
flat  on  the  outer  edge  and  the  last 
should  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the  foot 
in  these  details. 

This  statement,  made  years  ago, 
antici])ated  a  new  theory  worked  out 
in  recent  years,  which  enlarges  upon 
this  earlier  statement.  In  brief,  this 
theory  applied  to  shoemaking,  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foot,  including  the  area  from  ball 
to  heel,  is  the  weaker,  suspended 
mechanism,  while  the  outer  edge  is 
the  stronger  supported  mechanism. 
The  inner  side  of  the  arch  is  flexi¬ 
ble,  the  outer  edge  is  articulated 
but  more  rigid.  Shoes  are  made 
with  extremely  flexible  shanks  at 
the  inner  edge,  by  this  new  theory, 
and  the  outer  edge  of  the  shank  has 
a  narrow  flexible  steel  support.  New 
lasts  used  in  this  construction  are 
counter-sunk  on  the  outside  of  heel 
and  have  a  raised  portion  directly 
back  of  shank  on  inner  edge  of  heel, 
to  provide  for  the  natural  variations 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  the  back 
parts. 

Emphasis  on  types  of  shoe  con¬ 
struction  to  cure  foot  ills  gave  way 
to  emphasis  on  particular  types  of 
in-built  construction  that  individu¬ 
alized  the  shoe.  Twlay  feature  and 
health  shoe  advertising  stresses  the 
superior  fitting  qualities  of  these 
products,  their  fashion  correctness 
and  their  supreme  comfort.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  comfortable,  well-fitted 
shoes  is  dramatized  as  a  new  aid  to 
beauty.  Probably  some  manufactur¬ 
er  will  adopt  an  entirely  new  adver¬ 
tising  angle  this  year  built  around 
the  new  interest  in  correct  posture 
as  relating  to  beauty. 

The  final  obstacle  has  yet  to  be 
overcome.  The  foot  is  an  articu¬ 
lated  mechanism.  It  is  dynamic, 
while  the  shoe  remains  static.  No 
positive  findings  have  yet  been  made 
to  establish  exactly  what  happens  to 
the  static  shoe  when  it  unites  with 
the  dynamic  foot  in  motion.  Until 
science  finds  some  means  of  discov¬ 
ering  this  secret  the  shoe  of  tomor¬ 
row  will  still  be  a  static  thing.  One 
research  foundation  has  made  an 
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exhaustive  study  of  foot  balance, 
another  vital  function  in  foot  me¬ 
chanics.  But  to  attempt  to  adapt 
this  new  knowdedge  of  balance  in¬ 
herent  in  the  dynamic  human  foot, 
to  the  static  shoe  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day  is  a  problem  for  a  physicist  and 
engineer. 

This  problem  of  balance  in  shoes 
j)roperly  concerns  itself  with  heights 
of  heels,  as  well  as  the  three  points 
of  balance.  The  subject  of  heel 
heights  is  a  controversial  one  in  any 
gathering  of  shoe  men.  It  is  a  tried 
fact  that  the  .shoe  fraternity  adores 
higher  heels.  The  so-called  “line  of 
lx*auty”  which  shoe  men  like  to  talk 
alK)ut  as  being  enhanced  as  the  shoe 
is  elevated  from  the  ground,  is  in 
actuality  a  line  which  through 
years  of  fashion  endorsement  has  ac¬ 
customed  the  shoe  trade  to  connect 
it  with  beauty.  If  fashion  or  cus¬ 
tom  prescrilK's  a  line  of  beauty  with¬ 
out  this  elevation  the  human  eye 
will  become  accustomed  to  this  new 
line.  It  is  amusing  to  think  that 
shoe  men  and  many  women  too, 
think  of  a  high  heel  as  contributing 
to  glamour  and  allure.  Whereas  the 
great  beauties  of  periods  when 
sandals  almost  flat  were  worn, 
heart-breakers  like  Cleopatra  and 
Helen  of  'I'roy,  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered,  by  the  lack  of  these  en¬ 
ticing  qualities. 

One  of  the  most  potent  means  of 
selling  extra  pairs  of  shoes  is  by 
the  featuring  of  a  wide  selection  of 
heel  heights  dictated  by  fashions  in 
dress  for  occasions.  And  this  prac¬ 
tise  is  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
dictums  of  certain  foot  sjjecialist-s — 
again  a  controversy  rages — who  say 
that  the  normal  foot  is  the  healthy 
foot,  and  this  normal  foot  can  he 
elevated  and  lozvered  without  dis¬ 
turbing  correct  foot  mechanics. 
These  specialists  stress  the  fact  that 
the  normal  foot  can  adjust  itself  to 
changing  heel  heights,  up  and  down, 
yet  the  constant  wearing  of  a  high 
heel  throws  an  e.xceptional  strain  on 
the  forepart,  destroys  the  proper 
functioning  of  all  parts  and  deforms 
the  foot.  There  are  other  specialists, 
podiatrists,  osteopaths,  surgeons, 
who  take  the  stand  that  high  heels 


should  never  be  worn,  if  correct  foot 
mechanics  are  the  aim. 

The  constant  wearing  of  a  high 
heel  may  not  result  in  frightful  foot 
deformities,  but  this  elevation  of  the 
wh(jle  hotly  structure  all  day  long, 
is  bound  to  shorten  the  leg  muscles, 
and  it  undoubtedely  creates  bad 
posture  habits.  One  famous  shoe 
specialists  who  has  spent  years  in  the 
retail  field  contends  that  most  foot 
troubles  start  al)ove  the  knees.  This 
might  explain  why  many  women  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  constant  wearing  of 
extremely  high  heels  insist  that  their 
feet  are  perfectly  healthy  "Ixjcause 
they  never  hurt’’  yet  they  do  suffer 
from  faulty  posture,  bad  elimina¬ 
tion,  nervousness  and  a  whole  host 
of  ills  that  can  be  traced  to  their  feet. 

Your  particular  task  of  selling  one 
or  two  types  of  feature  shoes  should 
he  predicated  on  personal  knowledge 
of  the  fitting  abilities  of  these  shoes. 
You  must  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  fine  construction  that  goes  into 
them,  the  quality  details  of  work¬ 
manship  which  cliaracterize  all  such 
merchandise.  But  most  important, 
you  must  be  able  to  evaluate  these 
shoes  in  terms  of  human  feet.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  of 
health  and  feature  shoes  that  sales¬ 
men  everywhere  selling  these  shoes 
believe  in  the  merchandise,  and  pro¬ 
mote  its  sale,  by  the  most  careful 
fitting  known  today  in  the  industry. 

The  present  trend  in  promoting 
feature  types  of  footwear  puts  less 
stress  on  the  curing  of  foot  ills.  It 
is  bringing  about  a  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  sh.^'e  merchants  and 
salesmen,  with  the  foot  specialist. 
Practitioners  who  will  work  with  the 
honest  merchant  and  his  staff  are 
numbered  among  the  osteopaths,  the 
])odiatrists.  the  surgeons,  the  medi¬ 
cal  diagnosticians. 

There  are  over  500  different 
brands  of  feature  footwear  made  to¬ 
day  in  America,  most  of  them  with 
“orthopedic”  names.  There  are 
fewer  “Doctor”  shoes  now  than 
there  were  a  few  years  ago,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  term  orthopedic 
shoe  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  seldom 
used  today,  since  it  has  been  recog¬ 


nized  that  shoes  as  built  cannot  cor¬ 
rect  foot  disturbances. 

Finally  mention  should  be  made 
of  a  "health  shoe”  that  should  l)e 
carried  in  every  shoe  store  today, 
but  the  one  that  is  seldom  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  category.  This  is  the 
open-shank  sandal  of  zvelt  construc¬ 
tion,  with  broad  bandings,  not  strip¬ 
pings,  in  forepart,  broad  tread,  well¬ 
fitting  backpart.  It  is  made  with  a 
very  good  quality  leather  outsole 
and  insole,  and  the  upper  can  be  any 
leather  of  good  quality  that  will  not 
stretch  or  lose  shape.  This  shoe 
may  lx?  low-|)riced,  or  high-priced, 
hut  it  is  never  cheap,  because  it  has 
every  element  of  quality  possible  in 
each  price  range  in  which  produced. 
The  heel  may  vary  from  1 1 3^2/8  to 
1454/8,  but  it  is  best  at  13 ‘4/8  for 
the  average  woman.  .\nd  the  heel 
must  lx‘  of  leather  and  not  rubber 
or  any  synthetic  material  that  slips, 
simply  because  this  sandal  is  a 
health  shoe,  not  a  sports  shoe,  and 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  pro¬ 
nation.  But  most  important  of  all, 
this  sandal  is  fitted  with  a  thin  white 
wool  anklet  sock,  and  it  is  ahvays 
zoom  zeith  thin  zchitc  zcool  socks. 
This  sandal,  allied  to  the  white 
woolen  sock  can  also  be  featured  fetr 
men,  and  together  these  two  elements 
represent  the  sinqflest  homeopathic 
remedy  for  resting  the  tired  foot. 
The  advantage  of  prescribing  them 
as  “rest  cure  shoes"  for  women  who 
habitually  wear  sheer  silk  stockings 
as  well  as  shoes  that  cramp  or  bind 
is  (juite  obvious.  And  you  will  note 
that  there  is  a  faint  reminder  of  war¬ 
time  methods  of  keeping  troops  in 
good  condition  by  the  wearing  of 
dilation  of  air  in  the  shoe, 
white  wool  socks. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  leading  foot  specialists  in 
approaching  the  treatment  of  that 
much  advertised  skin  contagion 
known  as  “athlete’s  foot”  point  out 
that  it  is  often  caused  by  lack  of 
hygiene  in  the  care  of  the  feet.  They 
prescribe  frequent  changes  of  the 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  they  look 
with  favor  on  ventilated  and 
punched  through  types  of  shoes  as 
well  as  sandals  which  allow  free  cir- 
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1  RESENTING  shoes 
to  the  public  in  the  most  effective 
manner  is  the  major  problem  of  the 
shoe  retailer.  While  the  approach 
varies  in  some  measure  in  the  chain 
store,  in  the  department  store,  in 
the  specialty  shop,  in  the  family 
shoe  store,  the  same  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  merchandising  and  selling 
govern  merchants  in  each  of  these 
branches  of  shoe  distribution. 

Service  is  a  major  necessity  in 
any  of  these  types  of  retailing  shoes. 
Customers  demand  efficient  service 
when  they  buy  slK)es.  They  often 
demand  what  may  seem  an  exagger¬ 
ated  amount  of  it.  But  they  do  not 
demand  it  from  the  store  or  from 
the  owner  or  the  buyer,  they  re¬ 
quire  that  salespeople  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  give  them  ser¬ 
vice.  Because  the  sales  staff  rep¬ 
resents  the  store  in  their  eyes. 

Just  what  is  service  in  selling 
shoes?  It  consists  of  several  ele¬ 
ments.  First — ^the  approach  to  the 
customer.  .Alertness,  interest,  an 
attitude  of  helpfulness  are  all  essen¬ 
tial.  Second — the  presentation  of 
the  merchandise.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stock,  truthful  sales  talk, 
careful  fitting  by  tried  methods  are 
all  a  part  of  this  presentation.  Force¬ 
ful  selling  arguments  backed  by 
knowledge  of  the  product  can  be 
dramatized  by  suggestive  selling. 
Suggestive  selling  takes  the  custom¬ 
er  into  the  confidence  of  the  sales¬ 
man.  It  is  the  most  powerful  means 
of  vitalizing  selling.  But  it  can  be 
applied  only  by  the  intelligent  sales- 
])erson.  who  knows  the  facts  about 
the  shoes  in  stock,  who  senses  how¬ 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  cus- 
tf)mer  in  the  shoes,  and  who  has  a 
compelling  manner  of  making  ideas 
as  vitally  important  as  facts. 

Service  in  the  store  comprises  all 
of  these  elements  in  selling.  To  the 
average  woman  customer  service 
means  “individual  attention”.  Per¬ 
haps  the  secret  of  successful  .service 
is  to  make  each  customer  believe 
this.  The  store  that  keeps  a  record 
of  the  purchases  of  each  customer, 
by  size,  style  numl)er,  color  and  de¬ 
tailing  emphasizes  the  service  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  store.  This  record  can 
Ik*  referred  to  when  the  customer 
returns  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  To 
the  customer  it  is  often  subtle  flat¬ 
tery  for  her  to  know  her  purchase  is 


remembered.  Besides  it  is  a  good 
selling  guide  in  many  cases,  to  have 
the  old  purchase  to  refer  to. 

Shoe  repair  and  rebuilding  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  the  shoe  merchant 
represent  another  type  of  service. 
In  men’s  departments  of  some  stores 
this  is  extended  to  include  a  shoe 
shine  corner.  Located  convenient  to 
the  shoe  department,  this  service  has 
lieen  the  means  of  building  shoe 
sales  volume,  as  well. 

Men,  and  women  too,  appreciate 
the  careful  cleaning  and  polishing  of 
their  shoes  by  experts.  This  is  an 
excellent  method  of  gaining  ])lus 
sales  too,  on  the  lines  of  shoe  dress¬ 
ings  and  polishes  carried  in  the  shoe 
department.  Some  specialty  shoe 
stores  use  this  means  to  bring  traffic 
into  the  store. 

Dyeing  of  women’s  evening  shoes 
is  another  service  to  the  customer, 
and  in  some  stores  is  self-sustaining. 

Sales  carts  stocked  with  buckles 
and  leather  bows,  a  line  of  shoe 
dressings  and  cleaners,  a  selection 
of  popular  hosiery  colors,  present  a 
novel  sales  reminder  for  customers. 
These  are  tea  carts  or  cocktail  wag¬ 
ons  converted  into  decorative  mov¬ 
able  counters  in  miniature,  which 
are  wheeled  up  to  the  customer 
when  a  sale  is  completed  on  a  pair 
of  shoes.  Oftentimes  it  needs  just 
tliis  little  suggestion  to  further  a  plus 
sale  of  a  buckle,  or  a  shoe  cleaner, 
or  a  pair  of  stockings.  The  carts  are 
sometimes  finished  in  a  special  color 
scheme,  or  match  the  decorative 
.scheme  of  the  store.  A  New  York 
store  changes  the  color  scheme  of 
the  cart  every  season  to  make  it 
more  attractive  as  a  merchandise 
container — in  the  summer  a  gay 
awning  is  used. 

Fashion  Service 

.Selling  fashion  merchandise  is 
often  considered  to  be  an  easier  task 
than  selling  feature  shoes.  Both  re- 
(piire  training,  both  require  special 
service.  Fashion  training  of  the 
sales  staff  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  factor  in  the  stores’  edu¬ 
cational  program.  In  some  stores 
weekly  meetings  are  held  and  ci'cry 
detail  of  each  new  shoe  in  stock  is 
discussed,  not  excluding  the  last  and 
the  detailings. 

One  merchant  on  the  Coast  in¬ 


augurated  a  practice  of  keeping  a 
buying  record  of  every  shoe,  an  ex- 
amj)le  now  followed  by  other  mer¬ 
chants.  .\  careful  drawing  of  the 
model,  samples  of  each  leather  in 
which  it  is  purchased,  and  memoran¬ 
dums  on  the  detailings  were  record¬ 
ed.  .Since  tlie  growth  of  the  bag 
business  in  many  shoe  stores  and 
shoe  dei)artments  such  a  buying 
guide  is  a  wonderful  check  for  the 
l)ag  buyer  in  detailing  numbers  co¬ 
ordinated  with  special  shoes.  The 
Inlying  chart  is  also  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  fashion  talks  on  the  new  stocks 
liefore  the  shoes  come  into  the  store. 
It  should  be  explained  that  these 
records  supplement  actual  order 
records  and  size  runs. 

The  fashion  magazines  prepare 
several  times  a  year  detailed  charts 
and  fashion  bulletins  for  the  use  of 
shoe  retailers,  and  salespeople  should 
study  them  when  they  are  available. 
These  specify  types  of  shoes,  mater¬ 
ials,  colors,  lasts,  heights  of  heels. 
•Also  available  are  color  charts,  with 
leather  swatches,  issued  by  the  tan¬ 
ners.  and  various  bulletins  on  fash¬ 
ion  develooments  in  shoes  and  leath¬ 
ers  from  the  same  source. 

Articles  on  shoe  fashions,  written 
bv  authorities  of  the  trade,  appear  in 
the  various  shoe  trade  magazines. 
The  fa.shion  material  in  the  trade 
oaiHTs  has  the  advantage  of  being 
prepared  for  the  retailer,  with  every 
detail  of  technical  information  that 
can  guide  him  in  buying.  All  of  this 
material  should  be  utilized  hv  the 
shoe  merchant,  as  ammunition  for 
his  sales  force  to  present  fashion 
merchandise  by  the  best  tactics. 

In  the  shoe  specialtv  shop  or  in 
such  other  stores  which  serve  a 
communitv  as  the  familv  .shoe  store, 
sale.spersons  must  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  all  the  problems  related 
to  selling  shoes  for  men.  women  and 
children.  Fashion  information  on 
men’s,  hovs’  and  children’s  shoes  is 
just  as  vital  today  for  intelligent 
selling  as  the  stvle  material  compiled 
on  women’s  shoes.  Here  too  the 
problem  of  service  becomes  magni¬ 
fied,  since  to  be  successful  the  store 
must  offer  the  most  expert  shoe  fit¬ 
ting.  the  best  type  of  service,  the 
most  carefully  selected  merchandise 
and  other  information  related  to  the 
selling  of  all  kinds  of  shoes. 
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Specialized  sports  footwear 
is  a  new  item  of  importance. 

Well-rounded  stocks  of  shoes  for 
all  nieinhers  of  the  family  are  the 
signs  of  progressive  shoe  merchan¬ 
dising.  There  are  special  tyjtes  of 
footwear  that  many  shoe  merchants 
overlook,  however,  hut  they  are  es¬ 
sential  as  foot  coverings  for  their 
particular  purpose.  Among  these 
are  bedroom  slippers  and  lounging 
shoes,  usually  featured  in  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  Year  ’round  promotions 
of  these  house  shoes  can  do  won¬ 
ders  in  enlarging  the  sales  volume  in 
the  store.  Rubber  footwear — play 
tvpes  for  boys  throughout  the  year, 
and  for  the  summer  season  men’s 
and  women’s  models,  overshoes  and 
galoshes  in  the  winter,  also  athletic 
shoes  of  special  types,  ballet  slip¬ 
pers,  tap  shoes,  winter  sport  shoes 
— these  stocked  in  sizes,  build  up  a 
type  of  business  augmenting  sales 
of  regular  shoes,  and  also  serve  to 
bring  traffic  into  the  store. 

In  the  family  shoe  store  the  physi¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  the  various  floors 
has  changed  in  recent  years.  Form- 
erlv  there  were  big  open  .spaces  for 
selling  on  each  floor,  and  each  floor 
was  dedicated  to  shoes  for  different 
members  of  the  family.  Today  in 
addition  to  this  division  by  floors 
there  may  be  a  division  by  types  and 
price  ranges.  “Evening  Slipper 
Shops’’  featured  through  the  winter 
may  give  way  to  “Sandal  Shops’’  in 
the  summer,  as  special  shops  within 
the  store.  One  Los  Angeles  retailer 
has  made  a  great  success  of  a  de¬ 
partment  for  “Out-of-Door  Shoes’’ 
including  types  for  winter  sports, 
riding,  tennis,  hiking,  golf,  bicycling 
and  various  special  shoes  for  such 
sports  as  hand-ball,  badminton. 


sprinting,  which  were  at  one  time 
found  only  in  sporting  goods  stores. 

If  the  present  tendency  is  any  in¬ 
dication  the  selling  of  all  types  of 
shoes  for  such  competitive  sports  as 
were  represented  in  the  last  two 
( )lym])ics  will  more  and  more  be¬ 
come  the  work  of  special  salesmen 
in  the  shoe  stores.  Manufacturers 
of  athletic  footwear  are  working 
with  retailers  in  various  localities  to 
])roduce  special  tyj)es  that  will  give 
the  k-.st  ])rotection  and  serve  the 
best  ]mr])ose  for  each  si)t>rt. 

'I'o  !<ell  shoes  successfully  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  that  basic 
fashion  trends  in  footwear  influence 
the  sales  of  men’s  and  children’s  as 
well  as  of  women’s  shoes.  Men's 
shoes  are  reflecting  the  greater  im- 
jx-tus  given  to  men’s  fa.shions  in  the 
])ast  three  years,  with  a  wider  lati¬ 
tude  offered  to  retailer  and  consum¬ 
er  in  types  of  shoes  for  occasions. 
Children’s  .slux*s  today  :ire  made 
over  lasts  that  e.xemplify  the  modern 
trend,  with  new  standards  of  meas¬ 
urement  and  new  alkx’ations  of  size 
ranges.  The  sh(X‘s  for  children  have 
fashion  features  too  which  the  child 
is  quick  to  recognize,  and  which 
have  a  strong  influence  on  sales. 

Shoes  must  he  anatomically  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  infant's  “first  shoes.” 
SalesiKTsons  must  watch  also  other 


Fitting:  this  customer  eorrertly  is  impor¬ 
tant  both  for  her  anti  for  the  store. 
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details  that  will  make  these  shoes 
scientifically  right  for  the  baby’s 
foot.  The  leathers  must  be  soft  and 
mellow,  sole  leather  must  be  su¬ 
premely  flexible,  no  heavy  counters 
or  stiffeners  should  be  tolerated. 
Foot  specialists  and  physicians  are 
agreed  that  these  shoes  should  be  as 
light  and  flexible  as  possible,  since 
tiny  feet  need  protection,  but  do  not 
need  a  heavy  covering.  They  agree 
that  such  leathers  as  washable  elk 
finishes,  mellow  and  soft,  light 
weight  calfskins,  and  kidskins,  are 
desirable,  in  white  and  lighter  col¬ 
ors.  They  feel  strongly  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  foot  freedom  for  feet  just 
learning  to  walk,  yet  they  agree  also 
that  a  high  shoe  coming  up  over  the 
ankles,  is  a  help  in  preventing  pro¬ 
nation.  Finally,  they  stress  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  careful  fitting  of  these 
tiny  feet.  In  doing  it  you  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  mother,  for  her¬ 
self  as  well  as  her  child,  with  which 
you  are  building  the  foundation  for 
a  future  customer,  through  all  the 
stages  of  childhood  to  maturity. 

The  salesperson  should  never  reg¬ 
ister  surpri.se  at  the  misconceptions 
alxmt  footwear  expressed  by  the 
customers :  The  average  person 
thinks  the  pattern  or  type  of  shoe  is 
the  last.  The  last  to  them  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  silhouette  and  design. 
Your  customer  has  not  gone  quietly 
mad  when  referring  to  a  combination 
brown  and  white  shoe  as  a  “combin¬ 
ation  last.’’  The  average  customer 
thinks  all  smooth  leathers  are  kid. 
and  reptiles  of  different  types  often 
confuse  them.  Too  many  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  suede  is  a  special  type  of 
skin,  not  a  tannage  on  the  flesh  side 
of  various  types  of  raw  stock.  They 
recognize  no  differences  in  zephyr 
weight  calfskin  and  kidskin,  and 
leathers  with  a  grained  surface  that 
is  not  .smooth  must  be  presented  to 
them  on  the  basis  of  factual  infor¬ 
mation.  They  have,  however,  no 
doubt  about  patent  leather  and  gold 
and  silver  kid,  also  certain  fabrics, 
since  they  identify  them  immediate¬ 
ly.  though  they  do  believe  that  low- 
heeled  shoes  cost  less  to  produce 
than  high  heels.  The  high  heels  go 
u])  higher  you  see! 

Such  examples  of  misinformation 
and  inaccuracy  about  the  products 
you  sell  have  for  too  long  been  ac- 
ce])ted.  While  preaching,  and  flat 
contradictions  of  untrue  statements 
should  always  he  avoided,  there  is  a 
way  of  passing  on  truthful  facts 
alxxit  shoes  that  will  impress  with¬ 
out  offending  the  customer. 
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THE  MODERN  SHOE  MERCHANT 

Keeping  Shoes  Sold  After  They  Leave  Your  Store 


The  Problem  of  Returns:  One  of 
the  problems  of  shoe  selling  is  the 
dissatisfied  customer  who  returns 
purchases  after  they  are  worn,  and 
requests  a  new  pair  of  shoes  or  a 
credit  for  the  transaction.  While 
some  of  these  are  unavoidable  be¬ 
cause  of  construction  features  of  the 
shoe  readily  recognized  when  shoe  is 
returned,  nevertheless  to  minimize 
this  general  situation,  the  salesper¬ 
son  should  carefully  make  sure  that 
the  shoe  is  properly  fitted,  that  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  the 
customer  for  fashion  and  appearance 
have  been  met  at  the  time  the  shoe 
is  purchased. 

Shoe  salespeople  appreciate  all  the 
manifold  complexities  of  the  service 
of  fitting  and  selling  footwear.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  that  all  feet  dif¬ 
fer  slightly,  and  that  one  shoe  may 
be  comfortable  for  one  type  foot,  and 
may  be  extremely  uncomfortable  for 
another  type.  In  spite  of  careful 
measuring,  the  most  meticulous  fit¬ 
ting,  the  shoe  may  prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  from  a  comfort  standpoint. 

Building  for  Repeat  Sales:  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Merchant  and 
his  Staff  and  Shoe  Fitting  we  cov¬ 
ered  certain  phases  of  store  service 
which  aid  in  building  sales  and  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence.  The  final  test  of 
satisfaction  in  a  pair  of  shoes,  result¬ 
ing  in  confidence  of  the  consumer 
that  future  transactions  will  be  just 
as  satisfactory,  is  the  perfect  fit  of 
those  shoes.  A  shoe  may  be  new  and 
smart,  but  if  it  does  not  fit  properly 
it  loses  its  inherent  usefulness  as  a 
foot  covering.  And  the  customer 
blames  the  store  —  never  his  own 
feet — for  the  misfit. 

The  store  that  builds  a  reputation 
for  reliable  fitting  service  plus  un¬ 
questioned  style  authority,  is  indeed 
in  an  enviable  business  position  in 
any  community. 

This  brings  up  an  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  shoe  store  reputation,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  fitting  of  children’s 
feet.  Children  represent  customers 
of  the  future.  If  you  can  please 
them,  and  satisfy  their  parents  that 
they  are  fitted  to  their  shoes  correct¬ 
ly,  you  are  helping  your  department 
in  building  for  the  future.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  selling  the  first  pair  of  shoes  to  a 
toddler.  A  child  of  ten,  a  child  of 
twelve,  is  just  as  good  a  subject  for 
potential  future  business  as  a  small 


tot.  And  the  young  girl  in  mid 
’teens,  the  boy  in  High  School,  rep¬ 
resent  another  group  often  sadly 
neglected  by  the  average  shoe  de- 
])artment.  These  young  people  are 
just  Ix'ginning  to  demand  fashion  in 
their  shoes  and  apparel.  'I'hey  often 
want  freak  styles  or  fad  fa.shions 
especially  favored  in  tlieir  communi¬ 
ty.  Study  them,  and  their  desires, 
as  well  as  their  needs.  Too  often 
their  essential  needs  are  the  only 
sales  approach  for  selling  footwear. 

Keep  customers  informed  of  the 
s])ecific  styles,  the  last-minute  fash¬ 
ions  that  your  department  carries. 
Let  them  know  about  the  service 
you  can  give  them  in  fitting  shoes 
that  will  mean  comfort  and  well-be¬ 
ing.  Tell  them  directlv  how  and 
why  you  are  in  the  position  to  give 
them  the  most  reliable  fitting  ser¬ 
vice.  the  best  quality  shoes  at  speci¬ 
fied  prices,  the  most  acceptable  types 


of  new  designs. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  you 
should  let  your  customers  know  as 
mentioned  in  previous  chapters  and 
in  this  chapter  of  the  Manual : 

Size  ranges  kept  complete 

Trained  shoe  salespeople 

Reliable  .sources  of  merchan¬ 
dise 

.Authentic  sources  of  style  in¬ 
formation 

Knowledge  of  the  human  foot 
in  relation  to  foot  cover¬ 
ings 

Your  own  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity 

Your  own  background  in  shoe 
merchandising 

Specific  advertising  of  shoes 
rather  than  general  types. 

Salespeople  should  note  grown’ng 
tendencv  to  consider  shoes  in  rela- 


THE  PERFECT  SHOE  SALESMAN 

1.  Must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  shoes  and  leathers,  from 
a  technical  view'point. 

2.  Must  he  acquainted  with  variations  in  types  of  feet,  and  he 
able  to  classify  feet  in  terms  of  lasts  and  shoe  types. 

.1.  Should  he  painstaking  and  thorough  in  measuring  the  feet, 
in  trying  various  types  of  .shoes,  in  judging  the  fit  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  final  choice. 

4.  Aliist  understand  foot  anatomy,  and  he  able  to  detect  obvi¬ 
ous  foot  defects,  without  posing  as  a  foot  specialist. 

f>.  Must  comprehend  the  complexities  of  fittins  shoes,  and 
recognize  when  a  customer  is  a  special  medical  case  requir¬ 
ing  something  more  than  correctly  fitted  shoes,  to  he 
advised  accordingly. 

6.  Must  he  gifted  wdth  tact,  svmpathetic  understanflinji.  endless 
patience:  the  ability  to  listen  to  long  tales  of  jovs  and  woes, 
about  the  last  pair  of  shoes  purchased  by  the  customer. 

7.  Must  know'  the  stock  thoroughly,  on  the  basis  of  perform¬ 
ance  as  well  as  classification. 

8.  Must  he  able  to  temper  technical  skill  with  common  sense 
and  sales  strategy. 

9.  Must  understand  the  distinctions  between  tvpes  of  shoes, 
in  order  to  advise  customers  as  to  the  suitability  of  specific 
tvpes  for  specific  occasions.  This  is  more  important  than  the 
ability  to  discuss  fashion  trends  in  footwear.  The  old  phrase, 
“this.  Madam,  is  a  shoe  to  wear  with  everything,”  is  outworn 
and  should  he  discarded  in  favor  of  the  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  based  on  suitability  that  will  help  you  to  sell  two 
or  three  pairs  instead  of  one. 
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tion  to  other  dress  accessories  in 
modern  merchandising.  In  many 
specialty  shoe  stores  this  is  indicated 
i)y  the  featuring  of  liosiery.  hand- 
hags,  and  most  recently  of  gloves. 
The  bags  and  gloves  are  coordin¬ 
ated  in  color  or  material  with  the 
shoes  in  the  women’s  stocks,  and 
they  bring  traffic  into  the  store  in 
addition  to  creating  three-nnit  sales. 
The  department  store  for  several 
seasons  back,  has  attempted  to  link 
the  sales  of  these  related  accessories 
to  the  woman’s  costume.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  building  confidence 
among  the  women  customers  than  to 
offer  this  important  fashion  service. 
Women  want  shoes  and  bags,  or 
gloves,  bags  and  .shoes,  that  match 
or  harmonize. 

Shoe  Trees  and  shoe  forms,  to  fit 
each  type  of  .shoe  last,  .should  be 
shown  at  the  time  shoes  are  pur¬ 
chased.  It  is  an  axiom  that  properlv 
treed  shoes  hold  their  shape  longer 
and  wear  better.  Tn  spite  of  the  de¬ 
termined  efforts  of  some  stores  to 
overlook  all  .such  facts,  in  their 
efforts  to  sell  more  pairs  of  shoes,  it 
should  again  be  stressed  that  the 
customer  whose  shoes  la.st  longer, 
lasts  laager  as  a  customer  in  your 
store.  Satisfied  customers  will  buy 
more  pairs  of  shoes  over  a  period 
of  years.  And  the  selling  of  a  pair 
of  shoe  trees  while  small  in  itself, 
may  Ik*  another  factor  contributing 
to  the  building  of  repeat  customers. 
Incidentally  they  help  to  keep  the 
shoes  sold. 

Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  merchandising  of  hosiery  in 


the  shoe  store  or  in  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment.  Too  much  stress  cannot  lx- 
laid  on  proper  sizes,  as  gauged  by 
shoe  sizes,  to  he  advocated  by  the 
shoe  salespeople  when  the  shoes  are 
sold.  Where  hosiery  is  carried  in 
the  shoe  department  or  a  coopera¬ 
tive  system  between  the  shoe  and 
hosiery  departments  is  in  operation, 
this  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  salesperson  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  buy  hosiery  to  go  with 
particular  leather  colors  or  types  of 
shoes — telling  the  customer  just 
what  size  stocking  should  be  worn, 
'riie  old  practice  of  fitting  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  a  new  pair  of  shoes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  the  customer 
thinks  she  needs,  is  giving  way  to  ac¬ 
curate  fit  by  scietitific  method.  It  is 
quite  as  important  that  the  shoe  fit¬ 
ting  specialist  be  acquainted  with 
hosiery  sizes  in  relation  to  shoe  sizes. 
Men  cu.stomers  too.  are  never  quite 
sure  of  the  sizes  in  hosiery  they 
should  buy.  If  you  have  customer 
complaints  that  certain  shoes  fit  in¬ 
correctly  because  the  stocking  wears 
out  at  the  toe.  you  can  be  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  stocking  size  as  well 
as  the  shoe  size  is  to  blame.  Be 
fore-warned,  and  help  the  customer 
to  have  the  right  size  hosiery  as  well 
as  the  correct  colors. 

Cellophane  Bags  to  enclose  fra¬ 
gile  evening  shoes,  white  shoes  and 
hosiery,  are  among  other  items  the 
shoe  salesperson  can  readily  suggest 
to  the  customer.  They  serve  to  make 
the  shoes  look  more  costly,  and  they 
protect  the  hosiery  and  the  shoes 
from  damage. 


Correct  Cleaners, 

Dressings  and  Polishes 

.'\s  shoes  are  sometimes  injured 
in  the  cleaning  process,  customers 
appreciate  correct  information  con¬ 
cerning  known  products  that  will 
not  damage  the  material  in  the  vari- 
our  kinds  of  shoes.  Some  shoe  re¬ 
tailers  do  this  by  featuring  a  pack¬ 
aged  line  of  shoe  dressings  and 
cleaners  with  their  own  firm  im¬ 
print.  Others  test  the  comparative 
merits  of  various  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands,  select  several  types  for 
their  store,  and  advise  their  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  time  the  shoes  are 
bought.  In  no  line  of  merchandise 
is  proper  care  more  important  than 
with  shoes  if  satisfactory  service  is 
to  be  realized,  and  the  good  will  of 
customers  maintained.  Not  only  is  it 
important  for  salespeople  to  know 
how  to  advise  customers  on  these 
points  but  the  plus  sales  possibilities 
for  cleaners  and  polishes  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Generally  speaking  the  following 
cleaning  agents  are  injurious  to  shoe 
upper  leathers  and  the  various  ma¬ 
terials  in  shoes :  naphtha,  benzine, 
ether,  carbon  tetrachloride,  ammo¬ 
nia.  Thev  dry  out  the  natural  oils 
and  the  fat  liquors  in  leathers,  im¬ 
pair  the  top  finish,  and  loosen  the 
adhesives  such  as  latex  and  cements 
inside  the  shoe.  White  shoes  when 
damp  from  cleaning  should  be  dried 
in  the  draft  from  an  electric  fan, 
never  in  full  sunlight.  Ultra-violet 
and  infra-red  rays  from  the  sun 
will  make  the  damp  white  leather 
change  from  white  to  pale  yellow, 
pink  or  violet. 

Reliable  products  in  the  form  of 
special  cleaners,  dressings  and  pol¬ 
ishes  are  available  for  every  type  of 
leather.  These  products  have  been 
manufactured  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  fine  leathers  in  good 
condition  as  long  as  the  shoe  is  in 
service.  Chemists  have  worked  out 
special  formulas  for  each  type,  labo¬ 
ratory  tests  have  been  made  of  the 
reaction  of  worn  shoe  leathers  to 
each  specific  type  of  product. 

Outline  of  Cleaning  Hints 

For  Smooth  Leathers 

Cream  or  liquid  dressings  of  neutral 
content,  advised  for  fine  textured 
leathers  such  as  kid.  calf,  kangaroo. 
These  colorless  cleaners  and  dressings 
restore  the  lustre  to  the  leathers  after 
removing  spots  and  stains,  and  do  not 
change  the  color  of  the  leather.  The 
same  formulas  with  color  pigments  to 
match  the  leather  are  occasionally  ad- 


Perhaps  you  cannot  see  them— BUT 
THESE  ARE  THE  ESSENTIALS  TO 
ESTABUSH  STANDARDS  OF  SHOE  QUALITY 

1.  Type  of  construction  in  the  shoe,  as  representing  the  grade. 

2.  Quality  of  upper  leather — is  it  stiff  and  papery  and  covercti 
with  finish,  or  is  it  pliable,  mellow,  with  fine  break  and 
good  color? 

3.  Quality  of  bottoming — sole  leather  that  is  flexible,  clean 
bottom  finish,  a  mellow  feel  to  the  sole;  or  is  it  hard,  stiff 
and  waxy? 

4.  Quality  in  fitting  details — fine,  even,  fitting  stitches,  well- 
turned  edges  and  meticulous  care  in  all  finishing  of  upper. 

5.  Quality  of  insole  material,  counters,  toe  boxes,  linings, 
stitching  and  fitting  threads. 

6.  Performance  of  the  shoe  when  worn — the  fit,  the  shape. 

7.  Balance  of  quality  in  all  parts — construction  plus  style,  plus 
fit;  no  chiseling  in  one  part  of  the  shoe  over-balanced  hy 
stress  of  quality  on  others. 
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visable  for  scuffed  or  f)riiised  leathers 
that  have  lost  their  top  finish. 

Ilnartled  and  grained  leathers  of 
heavier  weights,  also  men’s  leathers 
smooth  or  heavily  grained,  should  lx* 
cleaned  and  polished  with  paste  pol¬ 
ishes.  While  these  may  darken  the 
color  slightly  they  also  remove  marks 
of  water  stains,  and  are  rich  in  oil 
ct)ntent  for  dry,  lustreless  leathers  that 
are  much  worn. 

Dull  and  mat  finish  hlack  leathers 
should  l)e  cleaned  with  neutral  dress¬ 
ing  made  estx'cially  for  this  i)nrpose. 
and  not  huffed  too  hard  after  they 
have  dried.  .Mat  finish  colored  leathers, 
such  as  the  dull  calfskins  and  mat 
colored  kids,  should  Ix’  cleaned  with 
special  mat  leather  dressing.  Glazed 
hlack  leathers  of  smooth  or  heavily 
grained  surface  should  he  cleaned  witli 
hlack  i)astes,  dressings  or  cretims. 

T’or  Reptile  Leathers 

Burnished  and  glazed  reptile  leathers 
such  as  alligator  and  lizard  should  be 
cleaned  with  thin  neutral  dressings 
and  when  dry  should  he  hand  ragged. 
Novelty  leathers  other  than  rei^iles, 
such  as  t)igskins,  ostrich,  seal  ami 
buffalo,  characterized  by  their  semi- 
dull  finish,  should  he  cleaned  with 
saddle  soap  or  neutral  dressing. 


I•'«^r  Nappy  I.eathers 

Good  (|uality  suedes,  made  of  calf, 
kid,  kangarcK),  should  he  brushed  dail\ 
with  a  bristle  brush,  not  a  wire  brush 
that  breaks  the  fibres.  Li(|uid  sue<ic 
dressings.  :t  shtide  lighter  than  the 
leather  color  should  be  thiidy  applieil 
to  the  leather,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
'riien  the  .shoe  must  lx“  brushed  again 
with  the  bristle  brush,  and  smo<»thetl 
off  with  a  sponge  ruldx'r  hat  brush, 
riiis  removes  all  excess  |)igment  and 
restores  the  velvety  texture.  Reversed 
calf  and  sueded  finishes  on  splits,  sides 
and  veals,  known  as  rever.sed  leathers, 
roughies  and  scuff  leathers,  can  lx- 
brushed  often  with  the  bristle  brush. 
Occasionally  they  re<|uire  an  ;ipi)lica- 
lion  of  li(|uid  suede  dressing,  as  for 
suede  leathers.  They  should  never  he 
cleaned  with  cleaning  fluids  tluit  streak 
the  color  and  dry  out  the  oil. 

Buckskin  and  genuine  deerskins 
should  be  cleaned  with  li(|uid  suede 
cleaners,  if  the  cleaner  can  he  obtained 
in  shades  lighter  than  the  leather.  Dry 
powder  cleaners  are  sometimes  advo¬ 
cated  for  these  spongy  types  of  napi)y 
leather,  if  they  are  thoroughly  brushed 
afterwards. 

Pastel  and  jewel  color  suedes  offer 
a  six'cial  problem  for  cleaning,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  are  shown  in  com¬ 
binations  of  multi-color  effects.  These 
light  colored  suedes  in  all  over  shoes 


can  he  cleaned  with  neutral  suede 
cleaners  or  with  matching  color  dry 
powder  cleaners  that  come  in  small 
liags  or  boxes.  Multi-color  shoes  in 
suedes  of  three  or  more  colors  should 
lx  cleaned  with  neutral  color  li(|uid 
suede  dressing. 

For  White  Leathers 

There  are  various  types  of  creams 
and  dressings  for  smooth  white  leathers 
on  the  market.  White  kid,  calf  and 
elk  should  he  cleaned  with  a  neutral 
white  dressing  or  cream. 

White  suedes  and  buckskins  as  well 
as  the  reversed  leathers  with  nai)py 
surface  are  most  successfully  cleaned 
with  special  types  that  do  not  mat 
down  the  leather.  The  old  tyix‘  cake 
white  to  lx  mixed  with  water  is  more 
satisfactory  for  buck  than  for  other 
nappy  white  leathers. 

For  Fabric  and  Evening  Shoes 

There  are  special  formulas  devised 
in  products  that  cle-in  fabric  shoes  suc- 
cessfullv.  These  vary  in  their  manner 
of  application,  but  in  any  case  the 
fabric  should  he  brushed  carefully  be¬ 
fore  cleanitig.  Tinsel  and  brocaded 
fabrics,  with  gold  or  silver  threads, 
cannot  he  cleatied  as  easily  by  the  lav- 
man.  Gold  and  silver  kid  retiuirc  stx- 
cial  type  cleaners. 


Leather  Terms  in  General  Use  in 
Shoe  Industry 

Abridged  from  Dictionary  of  Leather  Terminology,  Second  Edition, 

Courtesy,  The  Tanners’  Council  of  America. 

To  avoid  misrepresentations  and  to  assist  the  advertiser,  the  .salesman,  the  purchaser  of  shoes  made  of  leathers, 
this  glossary  has  been  prepared.  Refer  to  it,  for  authoritative  facts  on  leather. 


Leather  is  the  hide  or  skin  of  an  animal,  or  any  portion  of  such 
skin,  when  tanned,  tawed  or  otherwise  dressed  for  use.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Dictionary). 

In  describing  various  classes  of  leather,  the  name  of  the 
animal  from  which  the  skin  was  taken  is  generally  used.  There¬ 
fore,  “Cowhide,”  “Goatskin,”  and  similar  names  imply  that  the 
leather  is  actually  made  from  skins  of  those  animals  and  should 
not  he  used  otherwise  without  adequate  explanation.  Certain 
exceptions  to  this  have  become  established  trade  practice,  and 
comment  is  made  thereon  in  the  definitions  which  follow.  (The 
above  definition  is  a  foreward  preceding  all  other  definitions) 

.’Mum  Leather.  Leather  produced  by  alum,  used  in  combination 
with  salt,  egg  yolk,  and  other  substances.  Before  the  invention 
of  chrome-tanning,  this  was  the  principal  methcKl  of  tanning 
with  mineral  agents.  The  process  has  continued  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  glove  leather. 

,\niline-Dyed  Leather.  Term  used  to  distinguish  leather  which 
has  been  colored  with  aniline  dyes  from  that  which  has  been 
colored  with  I'igment  or  other  opacpie  materials. 

.Antelope  Leather.  A  fine,  soft  leather  made  from  an  antelope 
skin,  velvety  in  texture  and  sheen,  sueded  on  the  flesh  side. 

.Antelope  Finish  Suede.  This  term  should  he  applied  to  lamb¬ 
skin,  goatskin  or  calfskin,  sueded  and  finished  to  resemble 
antelope. 


Bark  Tannage.  Term  used  to  describe  leather  tanned  by  use 
of  tannic  acids  found  in  barks,  as  distinguished  from  mineral 

tannages. 

Basil.  Term  applied  to  hark-tanned  sheep  or  lambskins,  un¬ 
colored. 

Bend.  A  “back”  with  shoulder  trimmed  off. 

Boarded  Leathers.  Sides  or  skins  finished  by  folding  with 
grain  side  in  and  rubbing  the  surface  together  under  pressure 
of  an  instrument  known  as  a  hand-board.  MachiixTy  is  now 
also  used.  The  effect  is  sometimes  imitated  by  emlxjssing.  .Also 
called  “box”  or  “willow”  finish. 

Box  Calf  or  Sides.  See  “Boarded  Leathers.” 

Burkskin.  General  term  applied  to  leather  from  deer  and  elk 
skins;  used  for  gloves  and  shoes,  and  to  some  extent  in  clothing. 

Buck  Sides.  Term  to  descrilx  cattle  side-upper  shoe  leather, 
suede  finished  to  simulate  genuine  buckskin.  Sometimes  desig¬ 
nated  by  proprietary  trade  names,  such  as  “Nuhuck,”  “Kyhuck,” 
etc. 

Butt.  That  part  of  the  hide  or  skin  covering  the  rump  or  hind- 
part  of  an  animal,  as  for  example,  a  “horse  butt.”  liclliitfj  bull 
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is  a  whole  cattle  hide  tanned  for  leather  belting  after  head,  belly 
and  tail  have  been  trimmed  off.  Butt  bend  is  what  remains  of  a 
Inilt  after  trimming  off  a  double  shoulder. 

Cabrelta  Leather.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful  but  in  the 
United  .States  it  refers  specially  to  Brazilian  Sheepskins  al¬ 
though  it  is  also  applied  to  all  hair  sheep.  So-called  cabretta 
skins  are  largely  used  lor  the  glove  and  shoe  leather  trades. 

Calfskin.  Leather  made  from  the  skins  of  the  young  of  cattle. 

Cape  Skill  or  Leather.  Term  commonly  applied  to  all  glove 
leather  made  from  imported  hair  sheepskins,  with  natural  grain 
retained.  Should  be  correctly  confined  to  leather  from  South 
African  hair-sheep.  See  “Glove  Leather.” 

Carpinelio.  See  “(jlove  Leather.” 

Castor.  Term  applied  to  hair-sheepskin  or  goatskin  leather, 
suede  finished  on  the  grain  side. 

Chamois  Leather.  .-\  soft  leather  originally  made  from  the 
skins  of  the  .\lpine  antelope,  or  chamois,  now  practically  ex¬ 
tinct,  hut  at  the  i)resent  time  from  the  tieshers  or  under-split 
of  sheepskins,  oil-dressed,  suede-finished,  principally  used  for 
cleaning  and  polishing  purposes  and  for  gloves. 

Chamois  or  Chanioise.  While  originally  the  name  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  the  name  has  been  used  to  include  certain  finishes  or  tan¬ 
ning  processes  and  is  applied  to  oil-tanned,  suede-finished  sheep 
skins  or  tieshers. 

Chrome  Tannage.  At  the  present  time  chrome  is  the  ruling 
metluHl  of  tanning  with  a  mineral  agent.  The  processes  used 
differ  somewhat  hut  all  employ  one  or  more  salts  of  the  metal 
chorium,  principally  chrome  sulphate  and  bichromate  of  potash 
or  soda.  This  process  is  used  for  tanning  practically  all  the 
shoe  upper  leather  made  in  this  country,  such  as  kid,  calf  and 
side  upper. 

Conihination  Tanned.  Tannage  of  two  or  more  agents,  such 
as  chrome  and  bark. 

Cordovan  Leather.  Name  originally  came  from  the  city  of 
Cordoba,  Spain,  noted  for  its  fine  leather  manufacture  during 
Arab  civilization.  Now  is  generally  applied  to  leather  made 
from  the  shell  of  horse  butts  (the  rear  portion  beginning  about 
24  inches  from  tail),  used  for  shoe  uppers  and  puttees,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  non-porosity  and  long-wearing  (lualities. 

Corrected  Grain.  Sec  “Snuffed  Finish.” 

Cowhide  Leather.  Term  specifically  applied  to  leather  made 
from  hides  of  cows,  although  it  is  sometimes  loosely  used  to 
designate  any  leather  tanned  from  hides  of  animals  of  the 
Ixivine  species. 

Crop.  \  “side"  of  leather  with  belly  cut  off.  retaining  both 
head  and  shoulder. 

Crushed  Leather.  Term  applied  to  leather  which  has  the  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial  grain  or  design  smoothed  by  rolling,  plating 
or  a  similar  process  in  such  a  way  that  the  outline  of  the  grain 
or  design  is  not  obliterated  but  preserved. 

Currying.  .A  secondary  process  of  finishing  leather  after  tan¬ 
ning  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  intended. 

Cut  Stock.  Term  generally  applied  to  bottom  stock  for  shoes, 
such  as  soles,  taps,  lifts,  blocks,  and  strips  cut  from  sole  leather. 

Deerskin.  See  “Buckskin.” 

Degriiined  Leathers.  Suede-finished  glove  leathers  of  imported 
hair  sheepskin,  finished  on  grain  side.  This  term  is  less  am¬ 
biguous  than  “imported  suede”  sometimes  used. 

Doeskin.  'I'rade  term  applied  to  white  sheep  and  lamb  skins 
tanned  by  the  formaldehyde  and  alum  process.  Occasionally 
used  for  suedes  tanned  on  goatskins  for  upper  stock. 

Ecrase.  French  for  “Crushed.”  See  above. 

Elk.  A  purely  trade  term  for  cattlehide  shoe  leather  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  tann<age  and  finish.  Genuine  elk  leather  is  designated  by 
the  term  “buckskin.”  “Smoked  elk”  or  “elk  side”  leather  is  well 
known  in  the  leather  trade  as  cattlehide  shoe  leather.  (See 
“Buckskin.”) 

Embossed  Leathers.  Finished  by  stamping  designs  on  hides  or 
skins  with  etched,  engraved  or  electrotyped  plates  or  rollers. 
Used  extensively  on  fancy  pocketbook  leather,  upholstery  and 
bag  leathers  and  splits  and  sometimes  on  shoe-upper  leather. 
The  designs  may  be  an  imitation  of  the  natural  or  convention¬ 
alized  .grain  of  skins  of  different  animals  as  well  as  of  an 
artificial  nature. 

Enamelled  Leather.  See  “patent.” 


Facing  Leathers.  Term  used  to  describe  a  light-weight  leather 
generally  used  for  facing  seams,  and  binding  the  edges  of  shoe 
uppers. 

Fancy  Leather.  Term  used  to  descrilie  leathers,  made  from 
hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  which  gain  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  primarily  because  of  grain  or  distinctive  or 
unusual  finish,  whether  natural  or  the  result  of  processing. 
Such  processing  may  he  graining,  printing,  embossing,  orna¬ 
menting  (including  finishing  in  gold,  silver,  aluminum  or  like 
effects)  ;  or  may  be  any  other  operation  affecting  or  enhancing 
the  value  of  leather  through  the  production  of  a  grain  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  or  unusual  finish  thereon. 

Fleshcr.  Term  u.sed  to  describe  a  suede-finished  flesh-side  or 
under-cut  of  a  sheepskin,  split  before  tanning.  See  “chamois.” 

Formaldehyde  Tannage.  .\  method  of  tanning  or  tawing  of 
the  same  type  as  oil  tanning,  and  used  for  approximately  the 
same  classes  of  leather. 

French  Kid  or  French  Kid  Finish.  .\s  name  implies,  the  orig¬ 
inal  “French  Kid”  was  made  in  France  and  since  it  was  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  finish,  the  term  in  time  was  applied  to  a  special  class 
of  leather  made  in  other  countries.  Today  it  means  leather 
tanned  from  kidskin  by  an  alum  or  vegetable  process.  In  the 
glove  trade  it  is  usually  called  “Real  Kid." 

Glazed  Finish.  Produced  by  polishing  grain  surface  by  a  roller 
of  agate,  glass  or  steel.  Infreciuently  made  by  a  varnish  or 
shellac  ccxiting. 

Glazed  fGlazel  Kid.  Term  applied  to  leather  which  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  goat  and  kid  skins,  clirome-tanned,  in  either  black  or 
colors. 

Grain.  Term  to  indicate  the  outer  or  hair-side  of  hide  or  skin 
in  cases  where  it  is  split  into  two  or  more  thicknesses. 

Grassers.  Shelly,  starved,  rough-necked,  thin  calfskins  or  kips. 

Gun  Metal.  Term  to  describe  dull  finish  of  the  shade  of  gun 
metal  on  leather,  hut  brighter  than  “mat.” 

Hide.  When  used  to  describe  tanned  leather,  it  refers  to  a  pelt 
from  one  of  the  larger  animals  (cattle,  horse,  etc.)  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  containing  the  whole  superficial  area  of  the  covering  of 
the  animal  from  which  it  was  taken. 

In  the  Rough;  in  the  Crust;  in  the  White;  in  the  Blue. 
A  group  of  approximately  equivalent  terms  used  to  describe 
stock  which  has  been  tanned,  hut  not  finished.  In-the-rough 
or  roueh-tanned  is  most  commonly  applied  to  vegetable-tanned 
cattlehide  leathers :  in-the-crust  and  in-the-white  to  vegetable, 
alum,  or  formaldehyde-tanned  sheepskins  and  lambskins ;  and 
in-the-hlue  to  chrome-tanned  skins.  This  use  of  the  term  in-the- 
white  needs  to  be  distinguished  from  that  mentioned  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definition — In  the  white;  in  the  pickle.  Two  roughly 
equivalent  terms  used  to  describe  stock  which  has  undergone 
the  process  preliminary  to  tanning  but  has  not  yet  been  actually 
tanned. 

India-Tanned.  Term  applied  to  hides  and  skins  tanned  in  India ; 
this  leather  is  considered  as  a  semi-tanned  raw  material  and  is 
generally  retanned  by  American  tanners  before  finishing. 

Iron.  Term  used  for  measuring  thickness  of  sole  leather;  1 
iron  equals  l/48th  of  an  inch. 

Japanned  Leather.  See  “Patent  Leather.” 

Kid.  In  general  trade  and  popular  usage  it  has  come  to  refer 
to  shoe  upper  leather  tanned  from  either  goat  or  kid  skins  and 
to  glove  leather  tanned  from  goat  and  lambskins.  See  “Glove 
Leather”  and  “French  Kid.” 

Kip  or  Kipskin.Skin  from  an  animal  of  bovine  species  in  size 
between  a  calf  and  matured  cow.  weighing  in  green-salted  con¬ 
dition  from  Ifi  to  25  pounds.  This  term  includes  skins  from 
calves  which  have  grown  larger  than  the  size  usually  slaught¬ 
ered  for  veal,  and  from  certain  breeds  of  undersized  cattle 
which  may  have  reached  maturity.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
designate  a  pack  of  30  finished  chamois  skins. 

Levant.  Term  used  to  describe  leather  from  goat,  sheep  and 
seal  skins  drawn  in  tannage  into  a  grain  pattern.  Like  “Morocco” 
this  name  has  come  to  define  a  pattern  as  well  as  original 
leather.  The  word,  unless  followed  by  “grain.”  should  he  con¬ 
fined  to  leather  from  drawn  goatskin.  The  embossed  goatskin 
.should  be  called  “Levant  grained  goatskin.” 

Loading.  A  term  describing  the  processes  otherwise  known  as 
filling  or  stuffing,  hut  implying  that  they  have  been  carried  to 
excess,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  unduly  the  weight  of 
the  leather. 
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Mut  Fiiiiiih.  Term  to  describe  smooth  dull  finish  on  upper  Russet  Sheepskins.  Term  used  for  sheep  or  lamb  skins  tanned 

leather ;  not  necessarily  smooth  finish  on  other  lines  of  leather.  in  cold-leached  hemlock  bark. 


Mineral  Tannage.  Term  used  to  include  leather  prcxluced  by 
the  use  of  chromium  salts,  alum,  and  other  like  agents  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  “vegetable  tannages.” 

Muroeeo  Leather.  Term  applied  to  distinctive  natural  grain  of 
vegetable-tanned  fancy  goatskin,  to  which  the  name  is  prope-rly 
restricted.  The  name  originally  indicated  leather  from  Morocco, 
later  was  applied  to  all  goatskin  leather.  Its  application  to  any 
but  fancy  goatskin  is  incorrect,  but  has  been  so  commonly  used 
in  the  past  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  use  the  word 
“genuine”  to  define  the  true  leather.  .\s  a  commercial  classi¬ 
fication  “Morocco  Grain”  is  applied  to  emlK)ssed  imitations  of 
the  natural  goat  grain  on  other  kinds  of  leather. 

Offal.  The  less  valuable  parts  of  hides  and  skins  are  known 
collectively  as  “offal”  and  usually  comprise  the  head,  shoulder 
and  bellies.  The  word  used  in  this  sense  does  not  mean  waste 
because,  in  the  heavy  leather  field,  these  parts  are  cut  from  the 
more  valuable  part  of  the  hide  and  diverted  into  special  uses. 

Oil  Tannage.  The  process  of  tanning  with  animal  oils,  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  soft  leathers,  particularly 
chamois  and  certain  kinds  of  buckskin.  Fish  oils  are  generally 
used. 

Ooze  Leather.  See  “Suede  Finish.” 

Ounce.  Term  used  to  indicate  weight  or  substance  of  certain 
kinds  of  leather  (such  as  bag  and  case  leather).  In  theory  it 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  one  square  foot  of  leather 
will  weigh  a  certain  number  of  ounces  and  will  uniformly  be 
of  a  certain  thickness ;  hence,  a  three-ounce  leather  theoretically 
would  be  one  square  foot  of  leather  which  would  weigh  three 
ounces.  In  practice,  this  varies  because  of  specific  gravity  of 
various  materials  used  and  for  that  reason  a  splitter’s  gauge 
has  been  a<iopted  which  controls  the  commercial  thickness  of 
leather  when  sold  by  the  square  foot. 

Parchnienl.  A  tawing  process  applied  to  sheepskins.  W'Uum  is 
practically  the  same  as  parchment  except  it  is  made  frtnn  calf¬ 
skins.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  “parchment”  for  records,  it  is 
also  utilized  for  banjo  and  drum  head»,  lampshades,  etc. 

Patent  Leather.  \  popular  term  which  has  passed  into  trade 
usage  as  a  name  for  the  finish  produced  by  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  leather  with  successive  coats  of  daub  and  varnish,  each 
of  which  is  carefully  dried.  The  name  is  often  loosely  applied 
to  any  leather  with  a  varnish  finish,  but  the  best  usage  of  the 
trade  restricts  it  principally  to  shoe  leather,  leaving  the  terms 
“enameled”  and  “japanned”  to  describe  fancy  and  upholstery 
leathers  produced  by  the  same  or  closely  similar  processes.  In 
the  shoe  traile  the  bulk  of  patent  leather  used  is  made  from 
cattlehides  (known  as  “patent  sides”)  or  kips,  although  horse- 
hides  and  coltskins  (known  as  “patent  colt”),  kidskins  and  calf¬ 
skins  are  also  used. 

Persian  Moroero.  Name  given  to  hair  sheeitskins  with  Morocco 
grain,  natural  or  embosse<l.  .An  ambiguous  term,  applied  in  bag 
trade  to  sheepskins  and  in  the  book  trade  mosty  to  goatskins 
(as  distinguished  from  “Turkey  Morocco”).  Should  be  correct¬ 
ly  confined  to  hair  sheepskins. 

Pig.  Pigskin  leather  as  used  in  the  shoe  trade  is  obtained  from 
the  skins  of  carjtinchos  and  j)eccaries,  and  is  chrome  tanned. 
Its  principal  characteristics  are  that  it  is  tough  and  durable 
with  natural  “ventilation”  from  tlie  small  bristle  holes. 

Pigment  Finish.  Term  used  to  denote  leather  whose  surface  is 
coaterl  with  a  material  containing  pigment  or  other  opaque  ma¬ 
terial. 

Pin  Seal  or  Pin  Crain.  Name  commonly  ajtplied  to  natural 
grain  of  high  grade  sealskin  tanned  for  fancy  leather.  .Also  ini- 
tated  on  sheepskin,  goat.skin,  calfskin  and  cowhide,  but  the.se 
should  be  described  as  “pin-grain  sheepskin,”  or  “pin-grain 
goatskin.”  etc. 

Reversed  Calf.  Term  applied  to  calf  leather  of  heavier  weights, 
finished  on  flesh  side,  containing  oils  to  make  it  more  water- 
resistant  than  suede,  used  for  shoes  where  a  nappy  sport  leather 
is  required. 

(Jrigiiully  called  “Trench  Calf”  in  England,  the  term  “Hunt¬ 
ing  Calf”  is  also  applied  to  this  tannage  in  that  country.  The 
term  “Service  Leathers”  is  used  but  is  generally  applied  to 
splits  and  side  leather. 

Roan.  Term  to  describe  sheepskins,  full  substance,  not  split. 
Formerly  tneant  sumac-tanned  sheepskin  as  distinct  from 
“Basil,”  which  was  bark-tanned. 


Rus.-<iu  Leather.  A  trade  term.  Originally  a  calfskin  shoe 
leather  of  Russian  origin,  of  vegetable  tannage,  dressed  with 
birch  oil  and  distinguished  by  its  odor  rather  than  its  appear¬ 
ance.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  name  has  been  widely 
used  in  other  countries  with  many  variations.  The  United 
States  uses  the  term  to  describe  a  fancy  stock,  generally  made 
of  calfskin,  but  to  some  extent  of  light  cattlehide. 

Satin  Finish.  A  dull  or  mat  finish  on  leather  as  distinguished 
from  “glazed”  finish. 

Shoe  Leather.  This  term  is  self-explanatory  and  includes  a 
large  variety  of  leathers.  Includes  (1)  sole  leather,  made  from 
cattlehides  and  to  a  small  extent  from  horsehides  and  buffalo 
hides,  wliich  covers  both  the  superior  grades,  used  for  outer 
soles  oi  shoes  and  the  lighter  grades  and  offal  (heads,  should¬ 
ers  and  l)ellies),  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  heels,  in¬ 
soles.  toecaps,  counters,  etc;  (2)  upf'er  leather,  made  principally 
from  cal  (.skins,  goatskins,  cattlehides,  lu)rsehides  and  other 
classes  of  animal  skins,  going  into  shoe  uppers;  and  (3)  mis¬ 
cellaneous  shoe  leathers,  including  welting,  lining  stock,  tongue 
stock,  facing  stock,  etc. 

Side  or  Side-Upper  Leather.  Term  for  describing  a  kind  of 
shoe-upper  leather  consisting  of  the  grain  or  ’lair-side  of  cattle- 
hides  finished  in  a  variety  of  grains  or  colc-s.  The  name  origi¬ 
nated  Irom  the  irractice  of  slitting  a  hide  along  the  backbone 
into  two  halves  or  “sides.” 

Side.  Half  of  a  whole  hide,  cut  longitudinally  along  the  back¬ 
bone.  with  offal  (head,  belly  and  shoulder)  attached. 

Skin.  Pelt  from  the  smaller  animals  (sheep,  calf,  goat,  etc.)  ; 
when  applied  to  finished  leather  indicates  the  whole  skin. 

Skiver.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  grain-split  of  a  .sheep¬ 
skin,  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  which  include  sweat- 
bands  for  hats,  bag  linings,  bookbinding,  jK)cketlKM)ks,  and  fancy 
leather  goods. 

Snuffed  Finish.  Term  to  describe  leather  which  has  had  the 
top  of  hair  follicles  removed  by  emery  wheel  more  or  less 
lightly.  Also  known  as  “Corrected  (jrain.” 

Sole  Leather.  See  “Shoe  Leather.” 

Suede  Finish.  A  finish  protluced  by  running  the  surface  of 
leather  on  a  carborundum  t>r  emery  wheel  to  separate  the  fibers 
in  order  to  give  leather  a  nap.  The  grain  of  leather  may  be 
suede-finished  but  the  process  is  oftenest  applied  to  the  flesh 
surface.  “Suede”  is  usually  applied  to  chrome  or  alum-tanned 
leather  while  “ooze”  is  applied  to  vegetable-tanned  leather. 

Split.  A  term  used  to  descrilx-  the  iwrtion  of  a  hide  or  skin, 
split  into  two  or  more  thicknesses,  other  than  the  grain  or  hair- 
side. 

Stuffed  Leather.  Term  applied  to  leather  which  has  hail  wax 
of  grease  worked  into  the  substance  of  the  leather.  See  “Wax 
Finish.” 

Tawing.  The  old  English  term  applied  to  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  leather  with  alum  to  distinguish  it  from  tanning  in  the 
strict  sense,  the  latter  term  having  Ijeen  originally  confined  to 
leather-making  with  vegetable  agents. 

Union  Tannage.  A  combination  of  hemlock  with  chestnut  oak 
extract  pnxluces  “union  tannage”  sole  leather;  however,  the 
term  is  alst)  applied  to  a  combination  of  other  vegetable  tanning 
such  as  quebracho,  mangrove  and  myralK)lans. 

Upper  Leather.  See  “Shoe  Leather.” 

Veals.  Term  to  designate  a  large  calfskin,  almost  as  large  as 

a  kip. 

Vegetable  Tannage.  A  generic  term  to  cover  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  leather  by  the  use  of  barks  or  extracts  from  plants  and 
trees,  as  distinguished  from  “mineral  tannages.” 

Velvet  Finish.  See  “Suede.” 

Wax  Finish.  A  nietlnxl  of  finishing  heavier  weights  of  upper 
leather  on  the  flesh  side  by  working  wax  into  the  substance. 
The  leather  is  largely  exix)rted  for  manufacture  into  peasant’s 
and  miner’s  shoes. 

W’illow  Grain.  See  “Boarded  Leathers.” 

W'elting  Leather.  A  term  used  to  describe  a  curried  leather 
made  tough  and  soft.  Leather  welting  is  used  in  making  welt 
shoes  as  the  uniting  material  between  the  shoe  upper,  sole  and 
insole. 
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